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Man and Culture: An Essay in Changing 
Anthropological Interpretation! 


FRED W. VOGET 
University of Toronto 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is an attempt at defining the shifting interpretations of man 
and culture from 19th century evolutionists to the present. I have not 
tried to explain why anthropological views of man and culture have shifted, 
but have confined myself largely to exposition, content to show that when the 
interpretation of culture has changed, the explanation of man’s relation to 
culture also has moved into line, and vice versa. Finally, I have endeavored to 
point out some of the significant implications which more recent develop- 
ments hold for the future of anthropology and for an integrated science of man. 
Since anthropology in its scientific aim has been committed to a cumula- 
tive unfolding of the human reality, it would be strange indeed if it did not 
demonstrate periodic shifts in its theoretical conceptions of that reality, de- 
fined traditionally as man and his cultural milieu. We might expect, too, that 
changes in the interpretation of culture would result in shifts in the view of 
how man relates to culture, and in the very nature of man himself. Anthro- 
pologists admittedly have avoided controversy in their own ranks over “‘man’s 
fundamental nature” and they certainly have never tried to spell it out in de- 
tail. Yet, the issue of man’s nature—how this primary datum may influence 
his cultural behavior and how in turn learned social behavior may modify 
basic nature—hovers in the background and intrudes upon every explanation 
of culture patterns and how culture changes. As anthropologists groped their 
way forward to a distinctive reality for their discipline, selecting culture as their 
proper focus and domain, some claimed to have settled the issue of human na- 
ture and culture, but more often the issue was dispersed in immediate engage- 
ments, such as historicism, culturalism, and functionalism. But the relations 
of human psychology to learned social behavior are so vital and necessary to 
anthropological explanation that the problems involved reappeared over and 
over again. Moreover, the relation between socially learned behavior and 
human psychology tended to link anthropology firmly to psychology, stimu- 
lating a selective borrowing which influenced anthropological theory and 
method considerably before the rise of social interactionism and new linkages 
with sociology. 


PSYCHOGENIC EVOLUTIONISM (1860 TO 1900) 


The so-called cultural evolutionists of the 19th century must be credited 
with the first conceptualization of man and culture that can be called anthro- 
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pological. Their basic ideas stemmed from the philosophical rationalism of the 
18th century philosophes and the scientific positivism of the early 19th cen- 
tury. The political theory of Locke (1956 [1690]), Rousseau (1926 [1762]), 
and Condorcet (1955 [1795]) carry basic assumptions that were to influence the 
later cultural evolutionists, including the idea that all men are alike essen- 
tially, that in their better natures men are reasoning beings and strive na- 
turally to improve themselves and their conditions by acts of intellect and 
moral will.” 

The approach of the evolutionists to man and his culture rested on four 
basic assumptions. First, they assumed that mankind was a part of nature, 
operating according to the laws of the universe. Second, they assumed that 
the natural laws governing development were unchanging through time as 
exemplified in the geological principle of uniformitarianism. Third, evolu- 
tionists accepted the idea that natural processes tended to move progressively 
from a simplicity to a complexity, from the unorganized to the organized, 
from something that was lesser to something that was better.* Fourth, in the 
evolutionist view, men throughout the world held similar potentials but dif- 
fered basically from each other in a quantitative development of intelligence 
and experience. 

When applied to mankind the principle of uniformitarianism committed 
the evolutionists to the idea that whatever governed man’s cultural develop- 
ment in the past governs this development equally today (Tylor 1874, I:32- 
33; McLennan 1896:26; Spencer 1910, I:434). Further, since man’s intelli- 
gence accounted for his distinctive quality in relation to the animal world and 
allowed him to create social institutions and culture, it followed that mankind 
everywhere shared a common psychic unity. If man in the primitive world 
differed from his civilized confreres, it was not because of any qualitative dif- 
ferences in his mind, but because in the civilized world man’s mental potential, 
his intelligence, was cultivated and developed in greater degree. In any society 
a man’s intelligence was a product of his experiences, exemplifying the degree 
to which his intellective faculty could emerge and thrive in that cultural 
milieu. Yet, as the evolutionists saw it, phylogenetically man’s rationality fol- 
lowed an inevitable development, as if it were driven by some inner evolu- 
tionary and cosmic force. Men in primordial days, as contemporary savages 
were witness, began with a limited intelligence, and as mankind moved into 
the cultural stages of Barbarism and Civilization, the forces of passion and of 
appetite gave way in progressive steps to the force of reason. Everywhere the 
natural history of mankind could be described as the inevitable progression 
from Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization. The dynamic quality of 
mankind, the fundamental link with universal processes, must be sought in 
the processes of the human mind, which was never static, but which, ever 
emergent, moved progressively upward in competition with baser instincts 
(Bachhofen 1861; Tylor 1937 [1881], II: 159-160; Hartland 1909, I: 255-256). 

From their writings it is clear that the evolution to which the 19th century 
theorists of man and culture committed themselves was basically psychogenic 
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rather than cultural (Tylor 1874, 1:68). Yet cultural forms were vital to the 
evolutionist position since they held the key to interpreting man’s psychic 
development. From qualitative differences in their cultures it was evident that 
peoples throughout the world had to be viewed in different stages of mech- 
anical, intellectual, and moral progress. By arranging the institutions of man- 
kind along a mental coordinate—from the least to the most reasoned—a 
chronological chart of man’s intellectual history could be plotted and “index” 
institutions could be assigned to natural stages, quite like the geological and 
life charts used by students of the earth and of life forms. Once this intellec- 
tual-historical chart was completed, an institution could be readily assigned 
to it and the intellectual and historical stage of a particular people could be 
marked accurately and their future progress plotted within predictable limits. 

The assumption that illogical and reasonless customs belong to an earlier 
time, whereas customs in agreement with a measure of reason must be later, 
allowed the evolutionists to breathe historicity into customs which lay beyond 
written documents or the dated chronologies unearthed by archeologists. The 
“doctrine of survivals,”’ as this conceptualization came to be called, was a 
necessary corollary to the basic assumptions of psychogenic evolution and 
psychic uniformitarianism (Tylor 1874, I:chpts. 3 and 4; Hodgen 1931; 
McLennan 1896:17). Now, with the use of analogues from cultures around 
the world, it would be possible to peel back layer after layer of the psycho-his- 
toric strata in man’s progress until the very bedrock of man’s intellectual 
beginnings had been reached. With the “doctrine of survivals” the evolution- 
ists apparently were able to clinch their case for a psycho-cultural prehistory 
and to place their natural history of the mind on a firm scientific footing. 

The commitment to a mind emergent also colored the entire evolutionist 
effort to describe and explain man in relation to his culture. The emphasis on 
reason did not deprive man of his feeling states. Affect, indeed, was a part of 
man’s being, but it played a far more effective role in his past than in his pres- 
ent civilized state (Hartland 1909, I:255-256; Tylor 1874:30-31). Con- 
temporary savages were more passionate and childlike, and the passage from 
childhood to adolescence and to adulthood provided an appropriate analogue 
for the stages of Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization, each of which rested 
on a more comprehensive and logically arranged experience than the stage 
which preceded it. Savage and Civilized men were rational in essence and 
operated psychologically by laws of association, but in their savage experience 
primitive men were wont to mis-associate ideas and lacked the exacting tech- 
nique of critical thinking which could free them from their erroneous associa- 
tions. For all that, primitive men had achieved some signal triumphs through 
speculative reason both in technology and in the explanation of the world. In 
magic he even had attained a conception of causal determinism which was 
analogous to the determinism of scientific explanation (Frazer 1900, I:61). 
In the final analysis, man’s progressive advances in the early stages, as they 
are now, derived from the speculative reasoning of “‘primitive philosophers” 
who lighted the way for the others. It followed that men, at least the intellec- 
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tive elite, were able to transcend the limitations of their cultural experiences 
and to advance the accumulation of knowledge which would lead to change 
and progress. 

Since evolutionists had defined the essential process of reality in terms of 
thought, with man moving from unconscious to conscious processes, their 
natural history of man found little place for documented chronological history. 
For evolutionists the history of the events was submerged in the universal 
process, and while diffusion of forms and ideas was admitted, and also special 
adaptations to local environments, particulars such as these did not alter the 
general trend in independent institutional development. Historic events 
could be—and in practice tended to be—ignored in the interests of the broad 
comparative effort. So, too, the momentary historic regressions illustrated by 
the fall of empires were of secondary importance to the march along the road 
to progress and civilization. In the words of Morgan (1931 [1877]: 179-180): 

Out of a few germs of thought, conceived in the early ages, have been evolved all the prin- 
cipal institutions of mankind. Beginning their growth in the period of savagery, fermenting 
through the period of barbarism, they have continued their advancement through the period of 
civilization. The evolution of these germs of thought has been guided by a natural logic which 
formed an essential attribute of the brain itself. So unerringly has this principle performed its 
functions in all conditions of experience, and in all periods of time, that its results are uniform, 
coherent and traceable in their courses. These results alone will in time yield convincing proofs 
of the unity of origin of mankind. The mental history of the human race, which is revealed in in- 
stitutions, inventions and discoveries, is presumptively the history of a single species, perpetu- 
ated through individuals, and developed through experience. Among the original germs of thought, 
which have exercised the most powerful influence upon the human mind, and upon human des- 
tiny, are those which relate to government, to the family, to language, to religion, and to property. 


They had a definite beginning far back in savagery, and a logical progress, but can have no final 
consummation, because they are still progressing, and must ever continue to progress. 


HISTORICAL “INTERACTIONISM” (1900-1925) 


The second view of man and culture appears at the century mark when 
Boas called for repudiation of ‘‘metaphysical” presuppositions that ‘‘preju- 
diced” the study of man and culture alike. In place of the psychogenic “his- 
tory” of the evolutionists he demanded a verified “scientific history.’”’ The 
grand scheme of comparative reconstruction should be abandoned and atten- 
tion directed to particulars, with the express purpose of seeing how unique 
events actually were connected in time and space. Perhaps there were laws of 
culture growth as the evolutionists asserted, but such laws would not be 
found in universal processes of the human mind. Rather, “ ... the psycho- 
logical problem . . . [would be] contained in the results of the historical in- 
quiry” (Boas 1940 [1896]: 279) since one historic continuity after another could 
be cited to show how similar culture forms had originated “from unlike 
causes” (Boas 1887:485-486). An antecedent cultural fact (i.e., historic 
event) best explained a succeeding cultural event, each of which was im- 
mersed in a complex milieu of biological and ecological factors. 

In the new scientific view, the proper study of mankind should focus on 
specific cultures and their mutual interconnections and unique environmental 
adaptations in place of the philosophic study of culture-in-general. Obviously, 
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anthropological data seldom presents the investigator with historically docu- 
mented materials, but in the absence of precise documentation culture forms 
could be carefully plotted and analyzed to disclose probable connections— 
then, and only then, could culture forms be explained as independent inven- 
tions. Even independent inventions might not yield identical psychic processes 
which the evolutionists require. Before any form in one area could be equated 
in all respects with another form in another area and thus be accepted as a 
parallel form, rigorous analysis must prove that both products are not the 
result of independent yet convergent psychological processes, or that either 
or both have diffused from the same or different sources. Before this knowledge 
can be attained the history of the form must be known through documentation 
or must be constructed analytically by placing the forms within the context 
of their interacting culture universes (culture areas, continents, etc.), (see, 
e.g., Lowie 1916; Spier 1921; Goldenweiser 1910). 

The new historical-interactionist approach obviously introduced a new 
conceptualization of the man and culture reality. Causation was not immanent 
to a structure as the evolutionists had argued but lay outside the structure. A 
culture, for example, was not the product of internal processes so much as it 
was a consequence of interactive processes which involved one culture with 
another. The processes of culture growth were best described by terms like 
diffusion, adaptation, and interaction rather than by independent origin and 
parallelism, although these latter could not be wholly ruled out (Boas 1940 
[1911]: 297; Lowie 1912). As cultures came to be viewed in terms of the history 
of their forms they were considered to be complicated accumulations of 
traits and complexes rather than organized systems. And in their ethnographic 
accounts the historicists stuck to a simple topical coverage of a culture, fol- 
lowing the ‘universal culture pattern” of Wissler (1923). They also were fond 
of specific and detailed studies of culture complexes, describing and analyzing 
forms in their temporal and spatial ranges, usually within a region which 
was homogeneous in geography and culture. 

By very definition of the man and culture problem the historical approach 
to culture could not find much place for the study of cultures as systems nor 
for the individual as a structured personality. The individual, like the culture 
to which he belonged, was a product of a complex growth, varying from 
others (as his culture) by virtue of his unique biology and special (historical) 
experiences in society. Though subject to the conditions of his cultural en- 
vironment, which imposed severe limitations on the range of individual choice 
and action, the person nevertheless interacted with his cultural environment, 
adapted it selectively, influenced it at times, and even transcended it in 
deviant ways (Radin 1927:184~-185). 

In the new historical view the individual was considered subject to habit 
in much of his daily behavior, despite the conception of the man and culture 
relationship as a complicated and subtle interaction, a mutual give and take 
between man and his cultural world. Habituation made for slow change and 
“cultural inertia was more evident in the change process than active efforts 
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to move in new directions. Habit and feeling were as much a part of man’s 
behavior in civilized as in primitive communities (Boas 1924:218-219). In the 
beginning men had ret lived in societies where rude appetite and blind in- 
stinct governed a limited rational faculty and later succeeded, in gradual 
stages, to a civilized society in which men enjoyed a state of rational autonomy, 
freed from the grosser components of the body, and free, too, of cultural habit. 
In contradiction to the thesis of the movement from unconscious feeling to 
conscious motivation in the upward march of civilization, the historicists 
were want to point out analogies between primitive and civilized behaviors. 
Modern men had totemistic inclinations in naming fraternities and athletic 
clubs after animals, and, if primitives made use of talismans to protect them- 
selves, civilized men had their “‘good luck” charms to tide themselves over 
dangerous situations. ‘‘There is a streak of logic as well as much irrationality 
in the make-up of the primitive mind; the same holds of the modern mind,” 
wrote Goldenweiser (1933:185) in judging the two ‘“‘minds.” 

The historicists, like the evolutionists, seemed to enunciate, ‘‘man is one,” 
but they followed it quickly with “civilizations are many” (Goldenweiser 
1922:14), since each culture is a product of a unique concatenation of historic 
events. Actually, the study of processes by the historicists was starting to 
bear fruit, for, in spite of their historical posture, they were beginning to see 
the man and culture relationship as a timeless “man-in-culture” process. 
Both primitive and civilized men thus were subject to the habituative and 
feeling processes in the cultural context. Perceptual discriminations and be- 
haviors based on reasoning also were present in both primitive and civilized 
men, as a short glance at the practical knowledge and use of mechanical prin- 
ciples by men in any society would witness. The historicists in a sense were the 
harbingers of functionalism, but they did not understand it well, and, besides, 
they were too involved in the historic ‘‘accidental” processes to accept the 
structural (immanent) determinism which full-bodied functionalism implied. 

The new scientific view of the man-in-culture process led empirical his- 
toricists to reject all efforts to define qualitative differences that would sep- 
arate primitive from civilized men. There could be no “‘pre-logical”’ primitive 
mentality as Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (1910) argued in contradistinction to a 
“logical” civilized mentality; for, in the first place, such a distinction did not 
accord with behavioral process which individuals, civilized or not, revealed, 
and in the second place, the implied linear developmentalism violated known 
historic processes (Lowie 1937:220-221; Goldenweiser 1953: 179-188). 

Since men and their cultures were largely the result of ‘‘accidental’’ his- 
toric events and interactive adjustments, ‘“‘scientific’’ historicism did not 
admit any kind of determinism. Man’s behavior in any time and clime could 
not be viewed as biologically-determined, geographically-determined, nor 
culturally-determined. The psychological instinctual determinism of a Mac- 
Dougall was just as reprehensible as the geographical determinism of a Hunt- 
ington or a Semple (Wissler 1926). Neither were the historicists willing to 
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accept sociological conceptions of determinism such as the “‘group mind” or 
the ‘‘cake of custom.”’ Radin (1957 [1927]:36-39) took special pains to point 
out that man in the primitive world was a “‘personalist’”’—to the point almost 
of being an anarchist. While this view may be judged extreme, historicists 
nevertheless remained uncertain and ambivalent in the face of custom. Boas 
occasionally interspersed his theoretical ruminations with references to the 
way in which culture molded individual behavior, yet man, in his view, 
decidedly was not a culturally conditioned automaton. In the words of Golden- 
weiser (1933:26), man was not “a mere microcosm reproducing the cultural 
macrocosm.”’ 


CULTURALISM—FUNCTIONALISM—HOLISM (1925-1940) 


As American historical interactionists came to grips with the man-in- 
culture process some of them moved to a redefinition of culture and of the 
individual’s relation to his “‘superorganic”’ milieu (Kroeber 1915, 1917; Lowie 
1917; but cf. Sapir 1917). A part of the problem involved the distinction of 
culture as the proper field of study for anthropology, and both American and 
continental anthropologists attempted an evaluation and a discrimination of 
their discipline’s dimensions from psychology and to an extent from sociology. 
This task of putting anthropology on its cultural feet, together with certain 
convergences in related fields, probably contributed to the inflated role now 
assigned to culture as a determinant of human behavior. More than this, cul- 
ture was held to be an order of distinct reality, a “‘superorganic” in every 
way, “explainable only in terms of itself.”” The ethnologist, as Lowie (1917: 66) 
wrote, must above all “‘account for a cultural fact by merging it in a group of 
cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural fact out of which it 
has developed.” 

The raising of culture from its complex interrelations with other dimen- 
sions of the human context to a special and distinct reality operating accord- 
ing to laws of its own being initiated the third view of culture and of the man- 
in-culture process. Now the individual had no real part in the cultural process 
and the anthropologist had as little need for psychological processes for ex- 
planation as Watsonian Behaviorism had for mind and consciousness. The new 
interpretation made the members of any society an effect of culture—a veri- 
table image and distinct impression of the cultural process. Attention to cul- 
ture meant little time for the individual, however, for the individual’s be- 
havioral processes were contained in the results of the cultural inquiry (Lowie 
1948 [1924]: 204). When the individual emerged, he did so only to typify the 
representative behavior found in a culture pattern. 

The new posture assumed with regard to culture represented a further 
step in the direction of functionalism, since it implied a systemic quality to 
culture. However, none of those who initiated this step moved to this con- 
clusion, since they still were in the grip of the previous interpretation which 
insisted that the basic reality of the anthropological science was historic. 
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There was no marked effort to treat cultures as systems, and efforts of Kul- 
turkreislehre to define “‘historic” culture-systems that diffused as units were 
roundly criticized. As Lowie (1948: 183-184) put it: 


...1 prefer to practice the historical method by tracing the distribution in time and space 
of traits with sharply defined individuality and to establish sequences where the distribution is 
spatially continuous or rendered plausible by documentary evidence or at least by known eth- 
nographic principles; and the establishment of more ambitious schemes strikes me as distinctly 


premature. 


The new cultural-historical determinists relied on Behaviorism to supply 
the psychological underpinning of man-in-culture processes. The evidences of 
conditioning presented by Pavlov were accepted casually as quite congruent 
with the cultural process, whereas Freudian interpretations that called atten- 
tion to the reactions of individuals to cultural processes generally were vigor- 
ously opposed or ignored (for an exception, see Sapir 1934, 1938; cf. Kroeber 
1920, 1939). 

Functionalism, as interpreted by Malinowski (1931, 1944) and Radcliffe- 
Brown (1922, 1935, 1952) broke the historic barrier imposed by the historicists 
and substituted the primacy of immanent structural processes for the acci- 
dental and unique (cf. Boas, 1940 [1930]:269). In the functionalist view, 
cultures were structured systems and their basic processes were largely main- 
tenance operations. The systemic qualities of cultures and their processes 
then were more vital to anthropology than the tracing of historic connections 
and developments. Therefore, the basic processes of culture were not his- 
toric, but processes of internal and reciprocaiing connections. Functionalists 
would study the religious or political processes and their contributions to the 
on-goingness of the whole in the same manner as biological specialists might 
study the digestive processes and how these helped the organism to continue 
other important processes. As it developed, functionalism divided into two 
major streams, with Malinowski stressing the relation between common 
biological needs and culture, while Radcliffe-Brown emphasized the struc- 
tured interconnections and maintenance processes of the social system. 

Both the “biological” and “institutional” branches of functionalism re- 
newed the question of human nature and the nature of human adjustment to 
the cultural milieu. For Malinowski, man’s universal biological needs con- 
stituted the basic reality with which anthropologists should begin their study 
of man-in-culture. In the final analysis culture was no more than a very com- 
plicated instrument for the fulfillment of essential survival needs. However, 
in developing instrumental cultural behaviors in reference to basic needs, 
men in different societies built up secondary need-motivations connected to 
these instrumental cultural behaviors. The relation of secondary need-motiva- 
tions (drives) to the primary survival drives inevitably involved psychological 
processes and Malinowski early launched himself into this area armed with 
psychoanalytic tools of interpretation. Thus, in Sex and Repression in Savage 
Society (1927: 182-183) he writes: 


It will be my aim to show that the beginning of culture implies the repression of instincts, 
and that all the essential elements of the Oedipus complex or any other “complex” are necessary 
by-products in the process of the gradual formation of culture. . . . 
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To this end I shall try to show that between the human narent and child under conditions 
of culture there must arise incestuous temptations which are not likely to occur in animal families 
governed by true instincts. I shall also establish that these temptations have to be met and ruth- 
lessly repressed in mankind, since incest and organized family life are incompatible. Again, culture 
implies an education which cannot be carried on without coercive authority. This authority in 
human society is supplied within the family by the father, and the attitude between the father 
and son gives rise to suppressed hatred and other elements of the complex. 


Obviously, need-oriented functionalism challenged the unique and acci- 
dental reality of the historicists and seated the basic human reality in man’s 
psychological processes—right where the evolutionists had sought it in the 
first place. Man, in effect, was a culture-building creature because of the neces- 
sities of his inner structure, and culture was designed to sustain this structure 
in the face of external threats. As will be apparent, the human reality postu- 
lated by the functionalists was not the intellective and reformative complex 
of the evolutionists but a complex of interrelated feeling-states. 

Thus, Radcliffe-Brown, in developing institutional functionalism, also en- 
gaged psychological problems and processes. However, within the theoretical 
context of social structure the important psychological operations both for 
the individual and for the group were derived from social interaction and role 
expectancies. [he individual responded to the demands of the social organism 
and hardly at all to the primary need-drives which Malinowski considered the 
foundation for the cultural superstructure. For example, if Malinowski con- 
sidered anxiety a common human response in the presence of insurmount- 
able obstacles owing to inadequate knowledge and technique and explained 
the universal presence of magic as an effort to overcome anxiety and to reduce 
tension, Radcliffe-Brown was inclined to see anxiety arising from stresses 
accompanying social role performance, and to observe further that in some 
instances the “Psychological effect of the rite is to create in him a sense of 
insecurity or danger” (Radcliffe-Brown 1939: 39, cited by Homans 1941: 169). 

Whatever differences Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown may have had 
over the “‘ultimate’’ sources of the human cultural reality, they were in agree- 
ment on one thing—it was grounded in sentiment. All cultural behavior is 
charged and sustained by an emotional configuration. And from this affect 
base functionalists stepped off into the spacious and controversial domain of 
system and integration. Malinowski (1944: 85-131) seems to have approached 
a culture system along a number of axes of sentiment, ultimate complex 
derivatives of the primary needs, which eventuated in the basic institutions. 
The structured wholeness of any culture then was more a mechanically- 
reciprocating connection of the parts than a configuration in the accepted 
sense, although Malinowski had the latter in sight also. 

Radcliffe-Brown, on the other hand, saw people in any particular culture 
engrossed in a basic activity which had an unusual meaning for them, pro- 
ducing a basic configuration of feelings which recurred time and again in their 
daily routine. From the Andaman study (1922:277) he concluded: 


... by far the most important social activity is the getting of food, and it is in connection 
with food that the social sentiments are most frequently called into action, it is . . . appropriate 
that it should be through his relation to food that the child should be taught his relation to the 
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society, and thus have those sentiments implanted in him or brought to the necessary degree of 
strength. 


Thus, for the Andamanese, food-getting activities concentrated the senti- 
ments and symbolic behaviors that brought integration to their culture and 
made the individual aware of his rights and obligations to others in his com- 
munity. The social value of food also held the proper explanation for ritual 
abstentions from food and the program of instruction and transition to adult- 
hood imposed upon each individual during adolescence (1922:278-279). 

It is apparent that functionalists turned the anthropological stream in the 
direction of system and integration and laid the groundwork for describing 
and analyzing cultures as unified structures. Their focus on basic social and 
psychological processes contributed heavily to the climate of thinking that led 
to culture and personality studies. Among Americanists, Benedict (1930) 
signalized the new orientation with her article, ‘““Psychological Types in the 
Cultures of the Southwest,” followed by the analysis (1934) of Dobu, Kwa- 
kiutl, and Pueblo cultures in terms of their styles of life. During the same time 
Mead (1949 [1928]; 1953 [1930]) studied the process of childhood socialization 
in Samoa and Manus. In their studies both Benedict and Mead accepted an 
“original” nature for mankind, but considered this universal dimension “‘so 
subject to the [cultural] environmental influences that the only way to arrive 
at any conception of original nature is to study it as modified by different 
environmental conditions” (Mead 1953:165). For both, too, the “science of 
custom” (culture) provided the essential psychological understandings, since 
human behavior was largely conditioned and given direction by ‘‘unconscious 
[cultural] canons of choice” (Benedict: 1950). In the homogeneous primitive 
society as well as in the heterogeneous urban society, culture appears as “a 
more or less consistent pattern of thought and action’—a unity greater than 
the sum of its parts (1950:42-43), and the individuals of these societies appear 
as mirror-copies—true cultured personalities. Culture measured not only 
the individual’s normality, but his abnormality as well (Benedict 1934), and 
“most people .. . [were] shaped to the form of their culture because of the 
enormous malleability of their original endowment,” temperament alone 
providing escape to individuality (Benedict 1950:234—235). 

The systemic study of cultures, in terms of their institutional structurings 
and functions, implied and indeed asserted a tightness of fit between the in- 
dividual and his culture. His sociopsychological processes were grounded in 
emotional configurations which were largely learned, habituated and auto- 
matic if not wholly conditioned and unconscious in their operations. Func- 
tionalists, holistic configurationists, and cultural-historical determinists alike 
were in agreement on this datum of the man-in-culture reality, although they 
each arrived at this conclusion by different routes. The need-oriented func- 
tionalism of Malinowski alone provided a base for individual escape from the 
culture-press, since these needs were found to be in opposition to most norma- 
tive specifications. Reactive behaviors based on shared need-structurings thus 
would allow in theory considerable numbers of individuals to initiate deviant 
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behaviors that might transcend the pattern requirements. However, after 
defining this position in his early works, Malinowski left it fallow and pursued 
his man and culture analyses through the study of “‘institutions.” 


SYNTHETIC INTERACTIONISM AND COMPLEXITY (1940 TO PRESENT) 


The period beginning with the mid-thirties and enduring to the present 
is marked by the appearance of outstanding trends and reappraisals in man- 
in-culture relationships. Developments in new fields, such as acculturation and 
applied anthropology, and the gradual penetration and acceptance of a 
tempered Freudian interpretation of personality processes, not only traced 
new ground but also brought accepted interpretations of man and culture 
under challenge. The new appraisal generally stressed the complexities of the 
human situation and of the need for exploring in depth the different dimen- 
sions of the human reality. There was also a growing realization that the 
concepts and techniques of any single social science were inadequate to the 
task, and that to be successful the attack on understanding and explaining 
human behavior must be a concerted and cooperative venture by all the social 
disciplines. 

Reappraisals can be agonizing and seldom escape the controversial. The 
concept of culture which the historicists had labored to place at the focus of 
anthropology and so to distinguish it as a science began to be searched and 
was found wanting as an explanatory process for human action in society. 
The social and psychological cut which functionalism brought to anthropology 
seated process and reality in role expectancies and in sentiments (socio- 
psychological processes). At best functionalists admitted a selected aspect of 
culture to their reality as Murdock (1951) later was to point out. As a matter 
of fact, Chapple and Coon (1942) demonstrated that social interactionism did 
not need the concept of culture at all to describe and explain role interaction 
among members of a society. Wherever individual people were studied in 
the interactive field situation the concept of culture was found either too 
vague as an heuristic device (Bennett 1954) or too indeterminant in explaining 
individual variations in a relatively homogeneous milieu (Hart 1954). 

Thus, as anthropologists focused increasingly on the particular—the in- 
dividual—the stereotype of standardized cultural behavior was cast in doubt. 
In the hands of culture and personality students, also committed to a dy- 
namic interaction (id-ego-superego), patterning took on the quality of emo- 
tional configurations that grew out of reactions to social situations structured 
in terms of dominance-submission, reward-punishment, frustration-aggres- 
sion, and insecurity-security processes (Kardiner 1939; DuBois 1944; Honig- 
mann 1954). The impact of culture upon personality no longer was conceived 
to be direct, a product of conditioned learning, but rather culture’s effects 
were indirect, giving rise to “deutero-learnings” (Bateson 1947 [1942]) and 
other unanticipated consequences flowing from the way in which the learning 
situation was structured. 

Part of the controversy during reappraisal involved the definition and 
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redefinition of the concept of culture itself. For some, culture still remained 
“That complex whole [of] . . . knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of a 
society” (Tylor 1874, I:1). On the other hand, some prominent anthropologists 
were asserting that culture was best described as a system of ‘“‘conventionalized 
understandings” that lay behind the manifest act (Redfield 1941:132). In 
this latter view culture would not include the products of man’s organized 
efforts, the tools and furniture of his dwellings, for example, but would apply 
to man’s ideas about what form they should take and how they should be 
valued and used. As Linton (1940:125-126) pointed out when discussing 
cultural change: 

... We talk glibly of the phenomena of cultural change and are prone to forget that such 

change consists, in the last analysis, of changes in the attitudes and habits of the individuals who 
compose a society. We do not know, and will not know until the psychologist tells us, how these 
changes are brought about. . . . As long as the anthropologist is content to describe and analyse 
cultural phenomena in static terms he can get along without the psychologist. As soon as he turns 
to dynamic studies he finds himself confronted with a series of problems which cannot be solved 
without him. (Italics supplied). 
The same point was made by Kluckhohn (1943:219) when he observed that 
the most important contribution the anthropologist could make to the ad- 
ministrator lay in the knowledge that covert patterns of behavior (i.e., the 
psycho-affect or “unconscious canons of choice”) changed but slowly and were 
retained frequently in the face of visible changes in behavioral form and arti- 
fact. In his discovery of an unchanging Ojibwa personality despite two cen- 
turies of acculturation, Hallowell (1946) seemingly contributed a striking 
confirmation of persistence in covert patterns. 

Indeed, culture, like personality, had gone processual and psychological. 
However, the psychology of culture as Linton and Kluckhohn defined it in the 
early forties still rested on habit-conditioning. In 1943 (p. 230), for example, 
Linton observed that cultures usually are perpetuated “‘unconsciously and as 
a part of the normal processes of individual training and socialization.” His 
definition of a nativistic movement as “any conscious, organized attempt on 
the part of a society’s members to revive or perpetuate selected aspects of its 
culture” (1943:230) implied a position little different from that of the his- 
toricists who insisted on the primacy of prior cultural moments in determining 
the succeeding cultural moment. In short, the psychological redefinition of 
culture did not admit the predominance of reactive-constellations such as neo- 
Freudians insisted were at the background of cultural behavior. Culture pat- 
terns and cultures simply were not projections of psycho-affect states (“‘projec- 
tive systems”) ultimately derived from interpersonal relations in childhood 
and the basic discipline experiences, as Kardiner (1939, 1945) argued. Culture 
patterns still were transmitted learnings for the most part. 

Nevertheless, there was a growing consensus that the fit between the in- 
dividuals of any society and their culture was far looser than formerly as- 
sumed. Individuals were not conditioned automatons and neither were they 
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simple reactive products of special childhood experiences, such as breast- 
feeding, swaddling, and toilet-discipline. Individuals in any society were 
partly this and something more: they were involved in reactive responses to 
the sociocultural milieu in which they found themselves and moved also to 
act out of inculcated feeling-states; but they also acted out of deliberation and 
made thoughtful as well as thought-provoking choices. Recognition of the role 
of individual leaders in change situations underscored the “particular bias 
which an individual . . . may give to a cultural event . . . [as a] result of his 
native ability and his own life history” (Erasmus 1952:54:176; cf. Barnett 
1951; Spencer 1958:640-657; Voget 1950:53-63). 

In these new assessments of the man-and-culture reality it is apparent 
that human nature was held to have universal qualities (Kluckhohn and 
Mowrer 1944). Part of these qualities were rooted in the biological processes 
and part in psychic potentialities associated with the ego processes of mastery 
or defense (e.g., Spiro 1954:28). While mankind shared the cognitive process, 
the basic axes of human response were grounded in emotional and largely 
unconscious operations (Kluckhohn, Murray, Schneider 1953: 7-8). Man acted 
from bases which were better described by anxiety, hostility, compensation, 
and the like. 

In the view that human action was moved largely by affect states to which 
the individual was habituated, a thread of continuity was maintained with 
prior anthropological assessments that man was not predominantly a delibera- 
tive actor. Thoughtful action more often followed than preceded the act, as 
myth rationalized and gave meaning to ritual. However, in giving primacy to 
affect states, and especially in the place accorded to reactive constellations, 
contemporary anthropologists carried themselves beyond the traditional 
anthropological view. 

Changes in the conceptualization of how any culture was organized and 
integrated moved in step with the view that the individual could not be con- 
ceived as a tightly integrated mirror for culture (Kluckhohn et al 1953:31). 
Cultures might in some instances be configurated by a special ethos, but more 
often they were unified by interacting “‘themes” which demonstrated recurrent 
consistencies and inconsistencies. Opler (1945, 1946), who first summarized 
this new conceptualization, defined a theme as a postulate, expressed or im- 
plied, about the nature of the world and of man, of man’s relation to man, and 
of the desirable and the undesirable. Individuals within a society operated 
with culture patterns that usually embodied these basic assumptions. Studies 
in the values-base of various cultures also supported the conclusion that cul- 
tures were more or less consistently oriented and organized, but not tightly 
integrated wholes (Goldschmidt 1951; Kluckhohn 1941; Vogt 1951). More- 
over, if a value, as Kluckhohn (1952:395) defined it, represented a concep- 
tualization, “explicit, or implicit, distinctive of an individual or characteristic 
of a group, of the desirable which influences the selection from available 
modes, means, and ends of action,” it is apparent that judgment in human 
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action is admitted and the individual no longer is conceived to be a habituated 
social unit or subject wholly to unconscious feeling states. The trend moved 
cautiously in the direction of Grace de Laguna’s (1949:380) assertion that: 


. .. Man’s rationality is not a higher faculty added to, or imposed upon, his animal nature. 
On the contrary, it pervades his whole being and manifests itself in all that he does as well as in 
what he believes and thinks. Men may rationalize more often than they think objectively, 
but it is only because they are fundamentally rational beings that they are capable of rationaliz- 
ing—or feel the need of it. Man is rational in all his acts and attitudes, however unreasonable 
these may be; he is rational also in his feelings and aspirations, in his unconscious desires and 
motivations as well as in his conscious purposes, and his rationality shows itself in the very sym- 
bolism of his dreams. Men could not act and feel as they do if they could not form concepts and 
make judgments, but neither could they make use of concepts and engage in the ideal activity of 
thinking if they had not developed their innate capacity for the “idealized” modes of behavior 
and feeling characteristic of human beings. 


In short, man is a complex of rational-irrational processes (Spiro 1954: 23; 
Barnett 1951:16) . 

The period of reappraisal also witnessed some advance in the analysis of 
the nature and structure of culture patterns. The convergent effects of these 
new developments added up to a loosening of the tightly-knit unity of cul- 
tures as previously conceived and limited the impact of culture on the in- 
dividuals of the society. As Linton observed (1936:272—274), some patterns 
are applicable to all, hence ‘‘universals,’”’ whereas others are “specialities,” 
and still others no more than “alternatives” (cf. Kluckhohn 1941). Greater 
cognizance was taken of the fact that culture patterns were phrased in two 
modes, the ideal and the real, and in any society the behavior of individuals 
might or might not show a close approximation to the ideal specifications. 
In final analysis, culture patterns were seen to represent a consensus in the 
case of the ideal pattern and a statistical (modal) construct in the case of the 
real or behavioral pattern. The anthropological problem was to determine the 
range of variability and of concentration in any series of individual acts and 
then proceed to the determination of the modal construct (Linton 1945:43- 
47). A statistical approach to patterning in culture of necessity meant that 
some individuals would not conform and variation and deviancy were ex- 
pectable. 

Studies of cultures in change likewise brought fresh support to efforts at 
redefining the man-and-culture reality. The contact of peoples of different 
cultures had always been given a front rank position in the historical inter- 
pretation of culture growth and spread. When the problem shifted from plotted 
culture-traits to specific cultures undergoing first-hand contact, the com- 
plexity of the process began to surface. Granted that acculturative situations 
(defined as persistent and pervasive contact events) were rather special 
situations, they nevertheless underscored the fact that the human reality is a 
complex of interacting processes. Cultural homogeneity gave way in the 
change process and personal conflicts indicated the importance of subjective 
factors for understanding what was happening. A state of normlessness 
(anornie) was described for certain individuals, as in the case of ‘“‘detribalized” 
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Africans (Thurnwald 1935) and ‘mixed blood” Indians (Barnett 1940). Thus, 
under conditions of disorganizing contact, individuals were described as 
virtually stripped of their sociocultural learnings and spurred to the fulfill- 
ment of ego-needs. At the same time it became evident that in breaking away 
from the traditional way of life, people were not at ease in an unpredictable 
milieu and strove to standardize their behaviors and so to stabilize their ex- 
pectancies. But, in place of the minor modification of traditional complexes, 
as commonly interpreted by the historicists, it was now recognized that far- 
reaching changes and reinterpretations of culture forms occurred in the ac- 
culturative process. Wallace (1956:265) is clearly emphatic in pointing out 
that ‘‘revitalistic movements” constitute “deliberate, organized, conscious 
efforts by members of a society to construct a more satisfying culture.” 

Popular movements aimed at renewing the social and cultural web to life 
do not always reveal special commitments to maintaining the traditional 
(Barnett 1957:14i-142). Actually, some American Indian movements of 
reform strongly suggest that a relatively conscious effort is made to disengage 
the self from the traditional matrix and to bind the self to a sickness-badness— 
health-goodness configuration, which in turn is linked with the notion that 
people must change their sinful ways (Voget n.d.). Sanctified by special revela- 
tion, a prophet attracts the uneasy and disturbed who would change the self 
by changing the social and cultural system. Ego-needs thus are a firm part of 
any causal determinants that might be cited in such acculturative events. 
Popular efforts of this kind usually demonstrate accommodative and syn- 
cretistic processes, and the innovation that results combines forms, meanings, 
functions, and principles drawn from the traditional culture, the contemporary 
life, and basic values and patterns of the dominant culture which are begin- 
ning to find a wider acceptance (Barnett 1957:143; Voget 1956). There are 
pervasive and persuasive influences from a number of cultural sources, but no 
outright determinisms from a single culture source. True, as Barnett (1953: 
181) reminds, the innovation is ‘‘a creation only in the sense that it is a new 
combination” of ‘‘pre-existing components,” but traditionally persistent and 
borrowed forms alike give ground in their original significances to new mean- 
ings, uses, and functions. The creative process in innovation thus “is a com- 
plex commingling of perception, cognition, recall, and affect” (Barnett 
1953:81; cf., Wallace 1956: 265). 


SUMMARY AND REFLECTIONS 


In our brief historical review, anthropological conceptualizations of the 
man and culture reality are suggested to be four: 1) psychogenic evolutionism, 
2) historical interactionism, 3) Culturalism-functionalism-holism, and, 4) 
synthetic interactionism. In those approaches that have preceded synthetic 
interactionism, anthropologists of somewhat differing theoretical bases have 
explored and interpreted the nature of the human reality according to their 
separate biases. In historical retrospect it can be argued that each measured 
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but a portion of this reality—yet all have considered themselves “scientific.”’ 

Devastating criticisms can and have been leveled at each of these ap- 
proaches, but in the overview, it is possible to see that each has contributed 
to the enrichment of anthropological awareness in problem, method, and 
reality. The anthropological reality-universe has been gradually broadened 
and deepened by the experiences derived from investigations within the 
narrower confines of evolutionism, historical interactionism, and culturalism, 
functionalism, and holism. At the moment it does not appear as if anthro- 
pologists are out of the woods by any means—they still have much exploring 
to do, but they now appear to have a firmer grasp on the complexities of the 
human reality and are in a much better position to define problems and to 
program their explanations. They seem, too, much better prepared to extend 
their efforts in cooperation with other disciplines. In what follows evidence for 
these statements is presented in summary fashion. 

As a first consideration we can see that the emergence of “interactionism”’ 
as constituting the basic processes of the human reality, and as comprising 
reality itself, is a signal event in the development of anthropology. The inter- 
active process must be considered in a broad way, to include interrelations 
that are stimulative, contributive, reciprocating, synthesizing, and reactive. 
Always implicit in the anthropological view, interactionism did not become a 
cornerstone of anthropological interpretation unti! the functionalist position 
became well-established after the thirties. What we see in retrospect is the 
gradual transference of the principle of interaction from one dimension of the 
man and culture reality to another until it becomes the most general principle 
for integrating and explaining human events. 

The commitment to interactionism also is notable since it seeks to de- 
scribe live situations in terms of their actional processes. There is a shift from 
the static description of special forms (e.g., culture traits and complexes) 
to the processes that have given rise to these forms, their persistences and 
changes. 

Through process, explanation of the human event, rather than a cultural, 
“social,” “‘geographical,”’ or “‘historical,”’ event, turns out to be the essential 
problem. Realization of this fact explains why some anthropologists gradually 
have concluded that the concept of culture is inadequate to explain the hu- 
man reality. It gives context to Kluckhohn’s (1951: xii) introductory remarks 
assessing Vogt’s study of Navaho Veterans: 


Perhaps the greatest increment to theory consists in the careful dissection of the intricate 
interdependence of personal, social, and cultural factors in the acceptance or rejection of aspects of 
a foreign culture. This examination would not have been possible within the framework of narrowly 
anthropological concepts. (italics supplied) 


Clarification of the scientific problem in terms of human events and asso- 
ciated processes means that reality is no longer fragmented, and indeed cannot 
be organized for purposes of explanation into variant hierarchies of autonom- 
ous realities. Reality for man is not in one instance biological, in another, 
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geographical, or social, psychological, cultural, historical, functiona!, or 
evolutionary. Each event in the human reality rather is an interacting con- 
figuration of these several analytical components of reality (cf. Murdock 
1954: 28-29). 

Accept .nce of this basic datum (a unified interacting reality linked through 
time) is an achievement of no mean merit, simple as it may seem, for in at- 
taining to a full awareness of the implications of this conclusion, anthropology 
has been strengthened in depth and anthropologists have undergone signif- 
icant transformations. At the moment it is best to describe this acceptance as 
implicit and ambivalent, for in official publication there is a tendency to view 
reality as a fit subject for a rational division of scientific labor. 

Consider, however, that with a unified reality-universe fully in mind there 
is no longer any need to discover a special autonomous reality peculiar to 
anthropology nor to debate whether it is cultural, historico-cultural, socio- 
psychological, functional, or evolutionary. (See e.g., Bidney 1944, 1946; 
Kroeber 1948; Lowie 1946; Radcliffe-Brown 1947, 1949; White 1945, 1949, 
1959a, 1959b). There seems little necessity either for controversy to continue 
between anthropology and the other social sciences as to where scientific fences 
begin and end. To do so would only lead to a perpetuation of biased concep- 
tions and interpretations like those of the blind men when observing and re- 
cording their impressions of the elephant. 

For some a denial of the autonomy of culture as the unique and distinctive 
anthropological reality may prove a difficult adjustment since it would appear 
to be a denial of anthropology itself. However, in its very development anthro- 
pology demonstrates the necessity for a complex and interrelated interpreta- 
tion oriented to a unified human universe rather than one based on a narrow 
and separate dimension. By holding to culture as the sole reality in the human 
universe, and by asserting its independence and primacy over the other di- 
mensions, anthropologists actually may have denied themselves what they 
have held to be the goals of their science,—namely, to view man and his en- 
vironment as a whole and to “search for a set of principles which governs 
man’s physical and cultural development” (Beals and Hoijer 1959:6). 

What then lies ahead? Must anthropology relinquish its own cultural 
image? In the short term probably not, but in the long-term the answer must 
be in the affirmative. All disciplines focusing on man must reorient themselves 
and surrender something of their self-images. Each of the humanistic and social 
disciplines in the past has made important contributions to the understanding 
of man, but to prolong their autonomy in the interest of l’amour propre would 
be an unjustified and wasteful self-deception in the light of our present under- 
standing. Immediate and helpful cooperation among the several disciplines 
can lead the way, as it is now doing, but finally, cooperation also must give way 
to integration—to a social science in which anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, history, and the like are unified methodologies and not independent 
contributing specialities. 
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We may assume that the development of any integrated social science will 
come slowly, but at no previous time has the basis for this constructive step 
forward really existed. Today, convergences in the various disciplines are easy 
to detect, and each science reveals an enrichment that has followed contact and 
interaction with other fields. More significant, however, are the separate 
convergences upon the unified human reality, for it is on this common ground 
of experience that a unified social science can be constructed. Surely it is an 
oddly assorted and packaged reality which Gibson (1950:151, 152, cited by 
Hallowell 1954:216) describes when he deplores the inadequacy of theories of 
social learning and finally threatens: 

If the social psychologist does not formulate a theory of learning, the cultural anthropologist 
will have to do so—and also the psychiatrist, the clinician, the educator, and the student of child 
development. 


A human reality that can be cut like a pie, according to the “‘scientific”’ bias, 
can hardly further the understanding of man in nature, society, and culture 


for very long. 
NOTES 


1T wish to thank Robert C. Dailey, Professor of Anthropology, University of Toronto, for 
reading and criticizing this paper. Also, in the interests of publication, documentation in detail, 
with footnotes, has been abandoned in favor of documentation in illustration. 

2 The only confirmed dissenters to the idea of a reasoned progress at that time were demog- 
raphers and economists like Malthus (1926 [1798]) and Ricardo (1933 [1817]), who, in the first 
instance, saw mankind constrained and directed by disproportions in rapid population and lagging 
productivity in food, and in the second by a disproportionate supply of labor in the face of a limited 
potential for expanding productivity. 

3 All of these ideas are implicit (sometimes parenthetically introduced) in the evolutionist 
writings, but only Spencer (1862) developed the evolutionary hypothesis in theoretical depth, 
grounding it in a movement from a simple unorganized unity to a complex integrated unity. 
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Donship in a Mexican-American Community in Texas 


OCTAVIO IGNACIO ROMANO V. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


HE respect term don is commonly used throughout Latin-America and 
wherever Spanish speaking peoples are found. As a part of this wide- 
spread usage, it is also found in the Mexican immigrant enclaves which have 
formed in the United States, principally in the southwestern states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. With these first-generation immi- 
grants the term don has primary reference to the respected male. Its various 
usages may be said to incorporate the male prestige system in its major out- 
lines. With this in mind, the present study has a twofold purpose. First, it is 
intended to define a baseline with respect to immigrant Mexican donship from 
which subsequent changes may be measured. Secondly, the present study 
seeks to delineate the importance of donship, in the expectation that it will be- 


come an indispensable component of future investigations which focus upon I 
Mexican-American acculturation as well as those which deal with prestige i 
systems in Latin-America. a 
The rural Mexican-American community in south Texas, here called 
Frontera', where the following data were gathered is particularly suited for the fe 
study of immigrant donship. The community was founded fairly recently, be- p 
tween 1905 and 1920, and an estimated 95 percent of some 50 households were r 
composed of refugees from the civil strife which blanketed Mexico at the turn ti 
of the century. Thus the elders of Frontera are first-generation immigrants a 
from the northeastern Mexican states of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leén. Settle- of 
ment in Frontera was made possible through available employment in land Si 
clearing projects and the introduction of large scale agriculture along the Rio te 
Grande in south Texas. In addition, employment also became available at a 
brick factory which has been in operation adjacent to the community since to 
1923. Agriculture, and particularly the brick factory, have provided the eco- mi 
nomic base for the establishment of a relatively permanent community site. th 
Today, the community consists of 116 houses in which live something over 
290 adults. Of these houses, 23 are located on the property of the brick factory me 
and were constructed by the company. Within the confines of the settlement sol 
there are at present three small grocery stores, a gasoline pump, a community 
hall, a Protestant missionary station, two beer halls, and a single-room dwell- cal 
ing from which an elderly vendor dispenses medicinal herbs. For the rest of usa 
life’s needs the population of Frontera travels either to neighboring Texas cor 
offi 


communities or to nearby Mexico. With the current average wage at 50 cents 
per hour, most of the Frontera families are situated in the lower economic 


brackets. 
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The growth of Frontera from 50 to over 100 householc is primarily the re- 
sult of the marriage and settlement in the community of sons and daughters of 
the original families. Thus, the general population has changed but little over 
the years. Similarly, the way of life of the elders changed little. Spanish has 
been retained as the everyday language, Catholicism as the prevailing religion. 
A system of fictional kinship, the bilateral extended family as the principal 
kinship unit, a mutual benefit society, a base of folk beliefs concerning illness 
and healing, all are much as they used to be. The use of the respect terms dofta 
toward older women and of don in the male prestige system are common prac- 
tice. 


DONSHIP IN FRONTERA 


When a man has been granted the respect term don it then becomes a part 
of his name, as in Don Pedro. The use is always with the given name, never 
with the surname. To apply the term with the surname, Don Trevifio for ex- 
ample, is generally considered a base insult. Furthermore, it is never used 
alone, nor is it ever combined with a descriptive term. 

In addition, don is never supposed to be used with reference to a member of 
one’s own family. In such cases, the kinship term or the given name takes 
precedence. Neither does a man use the term when referring to himself, such as 
in signing his name to a letter or a document. To do so is generally considered 
a display of excessive self-importance. 

When addressing a don, it is required that the addressor make use of the 
formal usted (you) in place of the familiar é##. The usted form is also accom- 
panied with the proper, and formal, verb forms. In turn, the don has the pre- 
rogative to speak to younger men, and those not called don, with the familiar 
ti. The fact that a man to whom the term don is applied is not present during 
a conversation in which reference is made to him in no way affects the dictates 
of usage, for the term is used equally in the man’s absence as in his presence. 
Similarly, when one don addresses another, the prevailing rules apply and the 
term is used. 

In the event that reference is made in print, or publicly as during a speech, 
to more than one don, it is proper to say “Los Sefiores? Don José, Don Casi- 
miro,” and so on, if the audience is familiar with the men mentioned. If not, 
the surname is used, i.e., Don Casimiro Pefia. 

Finally, for reasons which subsequently will be made clear, the number of 
men called don in Frontera varies over the years, and age alone is seldom the 
sole criterion for granting the respect title. 

Today in the community of Frontera there exist two major classes of men 
called don. On the one hand, the term is granted on the basis of traditional 
usages and categories. The traditional don includes the pairén, the Mexican 
consul, certain wealthy businessmen, individuals in relatively high political 
office, curanderos or folk-healers, and very old men. 

On the other hand, the term is also granted according to achieved cate- 
gories of prestige and respect status. Achieved donship involves granting the 
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term, not on the basis of position or profession, but on the basis of having met 
the prevailing conditions of Frontera life in a particular fashion and exhibiting 
particular behavior characteristics. As expressed locally, such men “‘behave in 
a manner which commands respect.’ 

As will be seen, in essence the two classes of men called don represent ex- 
tensions of male-age authority. In addition, and as a corollary of male author- 
ity, the term fundamentally signifies public recognition of the all-important 
individual male independence. 


TRADITIONAL DONSHIP 
The patrén 


The owner-of the brick factory situated adjacent to Frontera, although of 
mid-European origins, for over 35 years has functioned largely in the role of 
patrén to the community, much in the same manner as his counterparts in 
Latin-America. In fact, until 1950 the economy of the community was almost 
entirely dependent upon this neighboring industry. As a consequence, the 
older men of Frontera refer to the employer as the patron, and in recognition of 
his status he has been granted the respect term don. Today he is Don Federico 
because, ‘‘He has the wherewithal to do as he pleases, he gives work to many 
men, and he has helped Frontera.” 

The latter reference to “‘help” is in addition to providing employment, for 
Don Federico has also fulfilled other requisites expected of him as a don and a 
patrén. He has provided housing for many workers, with utilities and rent 
free. He has donated land and building materials for the construction of the 
community hall. He has also donated land for the construction of a local 
Catholic church and provided building materials at a substantially reduced 
price. Aged workers and widows of deceased workers who had many years 
service with the company are provided with a company house when available. 
For the community as a whole, the brick factory has also provided land for use 
as a baseball diamond and during local fiestas. 

The patron, with assistance from members of his family, provides various 
services for workers and their families. Such services consist of small Joans, 
assistance with alien registration, income tax, social security applications, and 
the like. In short, the patrén also functions as a buffer between the workers 
and the outside world, in this case the English-speaking world. 

Don Federico was granted the respect term principally on the basis of his 
position as employer and man of financial resources. The term signifies respect 
which is granted in recognition of power, that is, on the possession of resources 
which are necessary and desired by inhabitants of the community. Thus it 
constitutes respect of the position and not necessarily the man. Perhaps the 
clearest demonstration of this form of respect, and its limits, is provided by 
the fact that in general the patrén and the factory property are considered 
“fair game” for financial skullduggery and theft, and, indeed, this is often the 
case. “Anyway,” it is said, ‘‘he can afford to lose some things. And if he does, it 
is not because he is the rooster, but because he’s been outsmarted.’” 
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The Frontera patr6én differs in one important respect from his Latin- 
American counterparts in that he is not, and has not been, requested to par- 
ticipate in the local system of co-parenthood. This is due to his conflicting 
religious affiliation. 


The Mexican consul 


Automatically, first-generation immigrants refer to the Mexican consul as 
don. The significant elements in this practice are multiple. First, the position of 
consul represents the higher echelons of the Mexican government. As such, the 
position merits respect. Second, by virtue of his position, the consul is capable 
of providing immigration assistance, visas, etc. That is, he provides necessary 
and desired favors. Thirdly, the consul may agree to participate in local 
Mexican patriotic festivities such as those held on the 5th of May and 16th of 
September. On these occasions he is often requested to deliver a patriotic 
speech. More important, his presence lends legitimate prestige to the occasion. 

Here again, as in the case of the patrén, the emphasis which underlies the 
respect title is oriented first to the position, and secondly to the favors which 
emanate from that office. 


The wealihy businessman 


Not all well-to-do businessmen are called don. However, an examination of 
those that are reveals once again a web of dependence and favor-granting 
which parallels that of the patr6én and the consul. Two instances apply to 


Frontera, both of which involve owners of grocery stores. One, recently de- 
ceased, owned his establishment in the community. The other owns his busi- 
ness in a town four miles distant from Frontera. Both men conducted a rela- 
tively extensive credit business for the families of the community. In the 
generally distrusting social environment of Frontera, the granting of credit is 
considered a personal favor. As one man explained, “He has given me credit for 
over fifteen years, and he has never once asked if I was working or to pay up 
my account. Whenever I have needed help he has given it.” 

In addition, such men as the two owners of grocery stores performed favors 
by granting small loans, providing personal recommendations, assisting in the 
baptizing of children, and the like. In these cases, as in the preceding, the re- 
spect term don was granted on the basis of position and the power to grant 
favors, both necessary and desired. 


The political don 


Insofar as Frontera proper is concerned, no political don has existed or 
exists. However, in several communities not too distant the local political or- 
ganizations have often been largely controlled by Mexican-Americans. The 
head of such political organizations is generally referred to as don by the elder 
citizens of Frontera. The term is granted in recognition once again of influ- 
ential position plus the power to provide patronage employment to Mexican- 
Americans, many of whom have been or are related to Frontera families either 
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through ties of kinship or marriage. Friendship with the political don also rep- 
resents ties with legal officialdom, an important facet in times of difficulties 


with the law. 


The curandero 


Male folk-healers are accorded respect and are almost universally called 
don. General belief holds that a curandero derives his power from two sources. 
One, the power to heal is divinely bestowed.5 Second, such power is also based 
on the healer’s intimate knowledge of nature. In short, the use of herbs and 
wild plants in healing is in logical keeping with the workings of nature, hence 
God. The supernatural attributes elicit respect, as does the recurrent donship 
theme of power and possession of what in Frontera is considered desirable and 
necessary, in the present case, power to control illness. Hence the curandero is 
respected and the respect is demonstrated by granting the title of don. 

It should be added that the relationship between the Frontera elders and 
curanderos contains an additional ramification which appears also in the 
terminology. Not only are healers called don, but -ifo is commonly suffixed to 
the given name, as, Don Pedrito instead of Don Pedro. The -i¢o suffix signifies 
an affectionate-grateful, and sometimes ingratiating, relationship. It is in this 
manner that the curandero, as an extension of divine healing power, is dis- 
tinguished from the other, more temporal, categories of traditional donship. 


Very old men 


The final category in the class of traditional donship includes very old men, 
normally those past 80 years of age. In this instance, and only in this, the re- 
spect term is granted on the basis of age alone. In addition, and parallel to the 
curandero usage, the affectionate suffix of -ifo is also appended to the given 
name of very old men. Thus the aged are also distinguished from the power- 
favor type of don. 


ACHIEVED DONSHIP 


This class of donship, that which is achieved, is based upon four cardinal 
factors which are of pervasive importance for the men of Frontera. First, it is 
based virtually upon the lifespan of an individual and neighbors’ opinions of 
him. Second, the achieved class represents men who have, in the eyes of the 
community, successfully solved the major problems of Frontera existence. As 
an extension of the second factor, achieved donship is thirdly based upon the 
popular conception of successful malehood. Fourth, such donship signifies 
public recognition of socially defined male authority and independence. 

It should be re-emphasized that within this class there are no patrones, no 
wealthy men, or men who belong in any of the other traditional categories, 
though conceivably overlapping could occur. In addition, and most important, 
in the achieved class of donship the respect term don may be withdrawn or 
withheld at whatever time neighbors or individuals deem the respect title is 
not merited. 
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With this in mind, the four principal factors of achieved donship may now 
be presented in more detail. It was pointed out that this form of donship is 
based upon the lifespan of the respected men; theoretically, to qualify, men 
must have reached a minimal age of around 35 years. This being the case, the 
respect term is not automatically granted to an adult male who is a recent 
arrival in the community. ‘‘God only knows what kind of man he was in his 
own town.”’ However, if someone in the new location previously had known the 
new neighbor, and refers to him as don, the tendency then is to grant the title 
more readily. Conversely, regardless of a man’s past life in his previous resi- 
dence, if he fulfills the requirements of achieved donship at the new locale he 
may be called don, though the people of his own former village, for whatever 
reason, may not. 

In much the same manner, of some 25 Frontera men who qualify by age 
alone, only 10 to 15 are called don. Clearly, since bestowal of the respect term 
is in the hands of neighbors, it represents public recognition which is virtually 
impossible to grant in a relatively short period of time. Briefly, then, the 
achieved don of Frontera generally is a man who has resided in the community 
since the days of his youth. In addition, he has successfully solved the major 
problems which the Frontera male faces during his life. These problems consist 
of the following: how to behave in an “educated” manner, how to ‘“‘defend”’ 
oneself, how to cope with the verbal dueling which is a daily commonplace 
among men, how to deal with neighbors, women, employers, envidia or envy, 
witchcraft, and gossip, all with reference to neighbors and strangers. 

In this field of supra-kin social interaction, the most basic premise which 
governs behavior holds that the world is fickle and undependable. Individuals 
outside the kin group are almost invariably suspect, und quite normally a 
stranger is judged guilty until proven innocent. Thus, the burden of “proof” 
lies with the nonrelative and the stranger. These widely held views largely 
dictate the solution of malehood’s problems. And, with distrust of nonkin a 
commonplace, the solution of such problems as exist takes on a pattern of 
avoidance, noninvolvement, and ofttimes withdrawal from extra-familial or 
community-wide associations. ‘‘Withdrawal” here is not intended in any 
technical sense whatsoever. It is used merely to denote a common pattern of 
behavior in Frontera which entails peripheral or partial participation which is 
calculated to be sustained only until an individual feels he understands a given 
project or situation, and then withdraws from further involvement. It is 
through the mechanism of peripheral participation that an adult male often 
comes to “know what is going on.” In this vein, the oft-repeated dicho, or 
proverb, admonishes people that “On the third day, both the cadaver and the 
hanger-on begin to smell.’ 

The withdrawal-avoidance pattern characteristic of Frontera male life is 
completed with retrenchment within the kin group, in most instances the bi- 
lateral extended family. 

To illustrate specifically, the Frontera male is expected to behave in an 
“educated’”’ manner. Education, as locally defined, refers not to formal school- 
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ing which is merely considered instruction, but to the ability to display 
urbanidad (urbanity), the ability to defend oneself, and to the gaining of 
experience in life. Urbanidad broadly defines the system of expected courtesies, 
such as the use of the formal usted for example, all of which primarily serve to 
maintain social distance both vertically with reference to elders and horizon- 
tally with reference to neighbors and strangers. An individual who repeatedly 
fails to observe properly the dictates of courtesy is usually called un mal 
educado, literally meaning poorly educated, or ill-bred. In the words of a male 
adult citizen of Frontera, ‘‘Many youngsters today are poorly educated. They 
speak to their elders with tu (familiar) instead of with usted (formal).’”” 

The second principal component of “education” which entails the ability 
to defend oneself refers chiefly to financial dealings outside the family. Today 
it is common for elders to withdraw children from public schools during their 
tenure in the fourth to sixth grades since, theoretically, by such time the 
young ones have learned arithmetic and the rudiments of English, both of 
which are necessary for self-defense. 

The third essential component of Frontera education is experience, gained 
only in adulthood. “‘What does he know? He was born yesterday.” It is held 
that only with experience can a Frontera man maintain social distance properly 
and defend himself against a suspect world. 

To continue with the major problems which face the men of the com- 
munity, an individual must also learn to cope with the daily onslaughts of 
verbal dueling. This dueling consists of a complex use of everyday words as 
metaphors which contain insinuations, innuendos, and outright accusations of 
effeminacy and lack of courage. For example, seemingly innocent remarks 
which contain the word leche, or milk, may constitute a veiled reference to 
sperm. Words such as “‘key,” “whip,” or ‘“‘walnut” may refer to male genitalia. 
A statement with the word “eye” may refer to the anus, as might the word 
“pocket.”’ In short, the intended metaphorical significance is derived from 
common everyday words and one must be wary enough to distinguish between 
the common usage and the verbal thrust. In addition, there are refinements to 
verbal dueling. The fully competent opponent is expected neither to reveal his 
intentions and meanings, nor his reactions during an exchange. Furthermore, 
it is generally believed that the highest refinement in verbal dueling is achieved 
when the implied meaning is phrased in such a manner as to convince the 
victim that he has been greatly complimented and flattered. The male of 
Frontera is extremely suspicious of flattery for this reason. 

Since verbal dueling is a form of masculine assertion daily manifested, it 
therefore constitutes a problem of ‘defense’ for the male. The problem is 
solved in two ways. First, the male who aspires to respect status avoids in- 
volvement, particularly with men younger than he. The second, and more 
common, alternative is to limit close friendships to an amigo de confianza, a 
confidant, and thus once more avoiding involvement with men whose inten- 
tions are suspect. But still, it is said, ‘Your friend today may be your enemy 
tomorrow.” 
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Employers are dealt with much in the same manner. Generally they are 
considered untrustworthy. Consequently, for reasons of real or assumed 
deception and cheating, the normal solution is to terminate employment. The 
history of brick factory and agricultural work consists of a large number of men 
who have shifted back and forth from one job to another, almost invariably 
for reasons of suspected cheating on the part of employers, both Anglo and 
Mexican-American. Thus once again withdrawal is the preferred solution to 
problems of employment. 

The other major problems which the Frontera male must solve follow a 
similar pattern, that is, recognition of the problem and subsequent avoidance 
and withdrawal as the solution. For example, during recent years public 
monies were collected for the construction of a church and three treasurers 
were appointed. Despite the fact that the three were expected to watch over 
each other, suspicion of dishonesty on their part led the male population of 
Frontera to withdraw completely their support and cease giving donations, 
thereby paralyzing the project. 

The male of Frontera considers women as basically unfaithful creatures. 
For this reason, visiting of other households by males is rigidly controlled and 
limited. To visit while the husband is away is looked upon as suspicious 
behavior and is systematically controlled by avoidance and gossip. Similarly, 
the Frontera male avoids a public display of familiarity toward other men’s 
wives. 

Envidia, or envy, constitutes a major problem for the local citizens for it is 
generally considered a dominant characteristic of Ja raza, or the race, as people 
of Mexican ancestry commonly call themselves. The acquisition of readily 
observable goods, or a declaration of ambitions to better one’s station in life, 
are believed to be certain ways in which to elicit envidia among neighbors. 
“We can’t lift our head (better ourselves) without the neighbors becoming 
envious and the gossip begins. Right away they say we are pretentious.’’® In 
fact, the word envidioso, or envious, is often used as a synonym for ambitious. 
Furthermore, envy may lead to the practice of witchcraft aimed to make a 
person fail in some venture which displays ambition. The Frontera males 
assert that the first to react with envy and to attempt to make a person fail is a 
neighbor or another person who is also of Mexican ancestry. Thus, it is said, 
“one’s own people will always seek a way to make a successful man fail because 
they are envious.’’® For this reason, the preferred solution is to avoid situations 
or behavior which may elicit envidia. First, it is avoided by minimal display of 
acquisitions and ambitions. Secondly, the Frontera male avoids personal 
involvement with men of higher social status, as this too may elicit envy. 

With regard to gossip, again avoidance is the preferred reply. Gossip is 
called echar mosca, to make flies buzz about one’s head. Virtually all behavior 
which deviates from the Frontera norms, such as an excessively trusting 
demeanor, a dupe in verbal dueling, a cuckold, publicly displayed ambitions, 
and the like, all result in local gossip which is followed by loss of respect in the 
eyes of one’s neighbors. 
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To summarize the foregoing, the Frontera male solves the major problems 
of community existence by withdrawing from and avoiding close associations 
with nonkin neighbors. Ultimately, the successful withdrawal is made possible 
by retrenchment within an extended family as elder male. As such, the male 
remains aloof. Tasks which require contact with neighbors and officialdom he 
delegates to various members of his family. Errands, delivery of messages, 
recruitment of labor, business with officialdom, and other such tasks, are 
normally assigned to offspring and these often become quasi-specialized chores 
for individual children. When this has been accomplished, and the elder male 
has been successful in noninvolvement, in directing the activities of his family, 
and in remaining aloof and formal vis-a-vis the community, then the neighbors 
begin to grant him the achieved respect title of don. Such a male has declared 
his all-important male-age authority, and his independence to control the 
destiny of his family. He is now accorded the courtesies due a don in Frontera. 
It is a social reward, bestowed by nonkin neighbors, for an accomplished with- é 
drawal and retrenchment. \ 

It is in this manner that achieved donship represents a lifespan, neighbors’ I 
opinions, successful solution of malehood’s problems and attendant masculine t 
success, as well as male authority and independence. There remains only to r 
point out that the elder men who are not accorded the respect term have failed t 
to follow completely the preferred pattern of withdrawal. In varying degrees 0 
they continue to be involved with their neighbors. That is, continued attempts n 


to organize a trade union on the part of one elder who is 70 years old (‘‘He’s fr 
always interfering in the affairs of others’), associating with younger men as Ic 
equals on the part of another who is 58 years old (‘He thinks he’s still a young ce 
man’’), a third man being too trusting (““He permits himself to be made a p 
fool’), and so on, have prevented these individuals from achieving donship. In 
addition, among the elder men who are not community-wide dons, there exist d. 
some incipient dons. That is to say, insofar as a few neighbors are concerned de 
they have achieved donship. Finally, in the event that an achieved don fails to ex 
maintain aloofness with respect to neighbors, or should he evidence inability to cl; 
control the destiny of his family, the neighbors may cease to accord him the la: 
respect term and revert, in descending order of respect, to sefior followed by the en 
given name, or to the given name alone, or to a nickname, or ultimately, aside da 
from an outright insult, to his surname. Such a man, of course, may once again av 
be called don when he is a very old man. ac 
CONCLUSIONS tre 
Donship, as manifest in Frontera, expresses the major outline of the ac! 
community’s immigrant male prestige system. From this system there emerge ma 
four salient aspects. First, it contains the principal clues which lead to the the 
local definition of the word “respect.” Second, Frontera donship highlights att 
those facets of community life which are of supreme importance in the lives of be 


the male population. Third, it provides a basis for the analysis of the internal 
dynamics of everyday life in the community. And fourth, donship constitutes sitt 
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an indispensable baseline for future studies of Mexican-American accultura- 
tion. 

From the data on donship, respect between nonrelated males may be 
defined briefly as the acknowledgment of social distance according to pre- 
scribed forms and with primary reference to social status as determined by the 
traditional and the achieved classes of donship. Thus, social distance may be 
maintained either through the control over what is considered necessary and 
desirable, or through an aloof-independent demeanor. Men who belong in 
either of these categories are accorded respect. That is, they are spoken to ina 
formal manner, given certain courtesies, and are not sought as a source of 
intimate friendship. 

With regard to the aspects of Mexican-American male life which donship 
highlights, the traditional and achieved classes involve those which are con- 
sidered most important. For example, the patrén represents a source of steady 
employment and security. The Mexican consul represents a formal connection 
with Mexico as well as a rallying point for patriotic fervor. And certain wealthy 
men are considered important as individuals who can provide assistance in 
times of need. The political don constitutes a tangible connection with govern- 
ment, a person of influence who can assist another who may be at odds with 
the law. The curandero, or folk-healer, provides control over illness. And very 
old men represent a long life. Finally, the achieved don represents successful 
masculinity. In short, employment security, Mexican patriotism, assistance 
from a ‘strong man’”’ when needed financially or in legal difficulties, health, a 
long life, and masculinity, are the aspects of Frontera existence which are 
considered of supreme importance by the male immigrant population. And the 
prestige system of donship involves all of them. 

Important though these aspects may be, in addition donship embodies the 
dynamics of community life. For the traditional and the achieved classes of 
donship also represent mutually acceptable but simultaneously almost totally 
exclusive alternatives for the Frontera male. On the one hand, the traditional 
class comprises primarily a system of dependence for the male population at 
large, while, on the other hand, achieved donship is an assertion of independ- 
ence. It is precisely in the contrasting poles of these two internal systems of 
donship that one finds the conflict and stresses which lead to withdrawal- 
avoidance in some cases, to decision making and compromise in others. The 
achieved class contains still another ramification. In this class, virtually any 
male, given the proper conditions, is a potential don. Since the categories of 
traditional donship are essentially closed to most men of the community, 
achieved donship thereby provides a mechanism through which respect status 
may be attained. It is, as it were, a channel for social mobility. To summarize, 
the stresses and conflict involved in choosing dependence or independence and 
attempts to achieve the latter characterize those areas of social life where may 
be found the internal dynamics of success and failure. 

In addition, since Frontera is a Mexican-American community, it is 
situated in what may be called an acculturative setting. As such, acculturative 
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influences are impinging upon the local system of donship.'’® These changes 
provide an external source of conflict and stress. While this aspect of Frontera 
life is reserved for later presentation, it may be suggested here that study of 
the prestige system reveals a process of importance for understanding Mex- 
ican-American acculturation. The process is that of perpetuation of the male 
prestige system wherever Mexican immigrants are found in the United States, 
despite the fact that at the time of formation of immigrant enclaves most of 
the inhabitants do not know each other. The factors of dependence and inde- 
pendence also exhibit ramifications important with regard to studies of social 
change. In either case, donship is a productive starting point for such studies. 
The widespread use of dofia constitutes another such datum with regard to 
immigrant women." 

From a broader point of view, donship suggests questions which are rele- 
vant to Latin-American life in general. What, for example, are the forms of 
donship in the Mexican states of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, from which the 
bulk of Frontera males migrated northward? Are there differences in this 
respect between Spanish- and Mexican-Americans in New Mexico? What, if 
any, are the variations between rural and urban systems of donship? Are there 
ethnic variations with regard to indigenous peoples in Latin-America? Re- 
gional variations within countries? Between countries? Does achieved donship 
exist in Spain? In the Philippine Islands? 

The questions are many, and it is hoped that the Frontera data will serve 
the purpose of emphasizing donship as an integral and virtually indispensable 
aspect of future studies which focus upon Latin-American life. 


NOTES 


1 The two years and nine months of field research for this paper are part of the Hidalgo Project, 
an on-going study of differential culture change in three Mexican-American communities in south 
Texas. The project is directed by William Madsen, assistant professor of anthropology, University 
of Texas. It is supported by the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, University of Texas. 

Prior to the Frontera study, the writer had done field research among Mexican-Americans 
in southern California and made extensive observations in New Mexico. For the present paper, 
grateful acknowledgement is made to Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero, George M. Foster, David M. Schnei- 
der, Edward H. Spicer, and Evon Z. Vogt, who contributed their time to inspect critically previous 
versions of the manuscript. Grateful acknowledgement is also made to Don José Ruiz del Rio 
Grande for his invaluable assistance in the field. 

Messrs. ... 

3 Se dan 4G respetar. 

4 Al cabo que tiene hasta para perder, y lo que pierde no lo pierde por ser gallo, pero por tonto. 

5 Es don de Dios. 

8 Al tercer dia el muerto y el arrimado apestan. 

7 Hoy dia muchos jovenes son mal educados. Le hablan 4 la gente mayor con tu en vez de Ud. 

8 No podemos levantar la cabeza sin qué nos tengan envidia los vecinos, y nos echan mosca. Luego 
luego (sic) dicen qué somos pretensiosos. 

9 Laraza de uno siempre busca manera de tumbar al que le va bien. 

10 For example, Don Pedro ——-———— stated, “I had very good fortune in the northern 
states where I took my family to work in the agricultural fields. But in Ohio they called me 
‘Pete’.”’ (smile) 

! ‘The role of the dofia in Frontera is the subject matter for a subsequent study. 
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Origin of the Native American Steam Bath 


IVAN A. LOPATIN 
University of Southern California 


CONSIDERABLE confusion of terms reigns in ethnographic literature on 
the subject of the bath. The very name of this culture complex varies 
widely: sweat bath, steam bath, bath, sweat lodge, and sudatory are used, as 
well as others. Many authors have failed to distinguish between the direct fire 
sweat bath and the water vapor bath on the one hand, and between the 
plunge bath and the steam bath on the other hand. There are also such sub- 
stantial variations as the ablution bath, the dry hot air bath, the cold water 
bath, and the hot water bath, which have escaped the notice of investigators. 
Also not much attention has been paid to the purpose of the bathers. Thus, only 
some types of bath pursue cleanliness of the body, immersion and the ablution 
bath belonging here. Other types do not take this objective into consideration 
at all; on the contrary, they contribute a great deal to the unclean condition of 
the body previously existing. Examples are the direct fire bath and the sweat 
lodge, which as a rule are not followed by ablution. There are also some types 
of bath the purpose of which is pleasurable sensation. Still other types are used 
with a religious aim, for esoteric rites, for medicinal treatment, or simply for 
social getting together, the cleanliness of the body, if any, being achieved only 
as a by-product. 


THE BASIC TYPES 


We still do not have a consistant detailed classification of the types of bath, 
nor does the author assume the task of classification. For the purposes of the 
present paper the following four basic types may be distinguished: 1) the pool 
or the plunge bath, 2) the direct fire sweat bath, 3) the water vapor sweat bath, 
and 4) the mixed type. 

1. The Pool or the Plunge Bath. This is evidently the most natural and the 
most ancient type, which especially developed in such centers of ancient 
eastern civilizations as Egypt, Crete, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Persia, India, and China. It started as a natural body of water—a stream or 
lake—then through a long evolution of artificial structures culminating in the 
bathtub and in the swimming pool of our times. The methods of taking this 
type of bath have always been ablution and immersion, first in natural cold 
water and in later times in artificially heated water. Judging by the geograph- 
ical distribution we see that it has flourished in countries with a warm climate. 

The chief purpose of this type of bath has always been cleanliness. For a 
long period heating of the water was not practiced and, therefore, sweating not 
only was not aimed at but also was technically impossible. Later when heating 
was applied, sweating was also not sought after, although still later when the 
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heating technique was developed and high temperatures could be attained, 
sweating could be practiced. It seems, however, that even then sweating was 
only a by-product but not the chief purpose of this type of bath. 

The pool or the plunge bath is well known to us from the Scripture of the 
ancient Jews and from the Koran. The washing of the whole body is frequently 
ordained by Hebraic Scripture for a great number of reasons and the prescribed 
form is always ablution. ‘According to rabbinical interpretation, this is only 
valid when performed by immersion, either in a natural fountain or stream or 
in a properly constructed mikweh, or ritual bath, containing at least 40 seahs 
(about one hundred and twenty gallons) of water” (The Jewish Encyclopedia 
1:69). The Law ordained that various states and degrees of corporal defilement 
‘“‘were to be remedied by the purification of the bath” (1:596). Among the 
ancient Arabs there were similar requirements regarding the plunge bath. The 
Mohammedan ritual of purification is the Ghusl, that is the major, total 
ablution of the body. “‘It must be performed in more than a certain minimum 
of water, which must touch every part, every hair of the body, and hence takes 
place usually in the hamman, with its plunge bath” (Popper 1951: 496). 

2) The Direct Fire Sweat Bath. This is also an ancient and primitive bath 
still used by the Alaskan Eskimo, the Indians of California, and by a few tribes 
of the Plateau area. The chief purpose of this type of bath is sweating and 
enjoying the pleasurable sensation of the high temperature. Water as a rule is 
not used in such a bath at all and, therefore, ablution is not practiced. The 
Alaskan Eskimos, however, dash out of such a bath (kashim) and squat either 
in the snow or beside holes in the ice, but since this is done outside the bath- 
house it is another process. At any rate, cleanliness of the body is not the 
principal objective of this kind of bath. 

3) The Water Vapor Bath. This from the very beginning has been an 
artificial type of bath evidently invented in a aorthern country. It has been 
common only in the countries with long cold winters and only much later was 
diffused to warm countries. Today it is very common among Great Russians, 
Swedes, Norwegians, people of Finland, the Esthonians and the Latvians, and 
among certain agricultural Finns. In the New World it has been very common 
among almost all the American Indian tribes in North America and has been 
also known among some South American tribes. 

It seems probable that the water vapor bath originated from the direct fire 
sweat bath. If so we may posit a chronology and an evolution, the water vapor 
bath representing the second step of this evolution. Thus, wherever we find the 
direct fire sweat bath, as for instance in Alaska and California, it means that it 
is the most ancient type, a progenitor of the water vapor sweat type. 

4) The Mixed Type. This is a combination and a further elaboration of 
types (1) and (3). Here belong the ancient Greek public baths, and especially 
the luxurious thermae of the ancient Romans, which included not only the 
bath with its three large swimming pools of various temperature (Frigidarium, 
Tepidarium, and Calidarium) but also a concert hall, a lecture room, a library, 
a stage for dances and theatrical performances, restaurants, etc., where 
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Romans used to spend the whole day. The buildings of such baths often were 
among the best examples of Roman architecture of the Imperial Period. The 
Turkish bath also belongs here, but it is misnamed since the Turks did not 
invent it, it being in reality a degenerated form of the classical Greco-Roman 
bath. 

The primitive Turkish tribes of Siberia and the Altai area even today do not 
have the water vapor bath (nor any other type of bath) and there is a great 
deal of historical evidence to the effect that they have never had it in the past 
(Verbitsky 1893:56). Neither the Seljuks nor the Ottoman Turks knew it 
prior to their conquest of the Mediterranean area where they adopted the 
survival of the classical Roman bath. 

The Greco-Roman bath, however, differed considerably from the typical 
water vapor bath. Although among its divisions was the Laconicum, this was 
not exactly the same as the water vapor bath since it did not generate the vapor 
as such, the role of the vapor being played by the hot air. Therefore, it was a 
dry hot air bath in contradistinction to the damp water vapor bath. 


THE WATER VAPOR BATH 


The Russian Water Vapor Bath 


The present paper presents a discussion of the third type only—the water 
vapor bath—the other three types being outside of our interest. As a typical 
example, the Russian bath is described here as especially well-known to the 
author, a native Russian who lived in Siberia and used the Russian bath until 
his thirty-eighth year. 

At the present time the public and many private baths in Russia are housed 
in large stone buildings of elaborate and substantial architecture equipped 
with all possible appliances of up-to-date techniques to satisfy the demand for 
comfort and luxury. But such baths are comparatively recent innovations. The 
overwhelming majority of Russians, especially the peasantry, are still using 
the old, rather primitive type of water vapor bath (dania). Only this primitive 
type is being taken into consideration in the present discussion. 

The Great Russians (Velikoruss) are very fond of the water vapor bath and 
make use of it at least once a week (Saturday evening). But since there is the 
custom of taking a bath on the eve of every holiday, at the beginning of each 
fasting period, and on many other occasions connected with religion, the result 
is that the bath is taken two or three times a week and sometimes even every 
day. The bathhouse is a necessity for every rural Great Russian family and is 
usually built in the backyard. Since the great majority of Russian villages are 
situated along rivers or lakes, of all the domestic structures the bathhouse is 
situated the nearest to such a river or lake. 

The architecture of the Russian water vapor bathhouse is extremely simple. 
It is a very small one-room log cabin, the door being as small as possible and 
the people entering it by stooping. In a corner there is a hearth (kamenka), 
semi-spherical in shape, made of common cobblestones. No cement is used. 
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There are holes between every two stones and therefore smoke easily goes 
through them. The structure of the hearth is so simple that it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the kamenka is a pile of stones. There is no chimney 
for the hearth and, therefore, the smoke comes out of both the opening of the 
hearth and the small holes between the individual cobblestones of which the 
hearth is made, fills all the room, and then escapes through a small hole in one 
of the four walls, or through the open door if the hole is lacking. The hearth is 
heated on the morning of the bath-day. The process of heating is carried on 
until all the cobblestones are hot enough to produce steam if water is thrown 
onto them. Then water for washing is heated by means of special cobblestones 
made hot for that purpose and dropped into a large wooden vat. Since such 
water is obtained by leaching wood ashes, it really is a lye. Another vat is filled 
with cold water. No furniture is in the bathhouse except two benches, one low 
for washing and the other high (polok) for taking a steam bath. 

In remote corners of northern Russia the steam house is usually an under- 
ground or semi-underground structure. The name for this type of bathhouse is 
the laznya, the word suggesting the origin of the bathhouse itself as well as the 
means for entering it, since /azi/ means to creep, to crawl, or to descend. Even 
the common bathhouse of the log cabin type in many provinces has a flat roof 
covered with sod, which too seems to suggest the underground origin of the 
steam bath. 

The bath is usually taken in the afternoon or in the evening; on some 
special occasions, however, it is taken in the morning before breakfast. A father 
with his sons goes to the bathhouse first, then a mother with her daughters and 
other female members of the family. In any case, at least two persons are 
necessary to manage conveniently the operation of the steam bath, which is 
why Russians go to the bathhouse in a group and only in the case of necessity 
go singly. 

A person who wishes to take a steam bath lies down on the high bench 
while his companion takes some water with a dipper and throws it onto the 
hearth where it instantly turns into steam. He repeats this process until the 
whole room is filled with hot steam. But usually the hearth is so hot that only 
two or three dippers are sufficient to produce the steam required. Then the 
companion prepares a venik. This is a whisk broom or a bundle of switches 
made from small branches of the birch tree. The companion plunges the venik 
into a bucket of water and then puts it on the hearth, the water on the venik 
quickly turning to steam and thereby heating and softening the venik. He 
usually turns the venik over and shakes it above the hearth. When it is ready 
he comes to the bather and lashes him all over, the bather rolling over and 
exposing every portion of his body to this lashing. When the venik becomes 
cold the assistant heats it again, throwing water over the hearth to produce 
more steam, and then he resumes the beating. Great lovers of such a strenuous 
method of bathing usually urge their companions at this time to strike more 
and more forcibly. When the temperature in the bathhouse becomes unbear- 
ably high, the bather dashes out into the fresh air where he may stay for a 
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while. .In winter Russian peasants usually roll in the snow during this inter- 
mission, being completely naked, and in summer they jump into the river. 
After such a cooling off they dash into the bathhouse again and repeat the 
entire process. 

The Russian water vapor bath serves purposes other than that of mere 
cleanliness of the body. Even at the present time peasants use the steam bath 
for ritualistic purposes, esoteric rites, therapeutic treatment, and even for 
social affairs. From Russian medieval literature we know that such uses of the 
steam bath in those times were much more elaborate than today. As late as the 
beginning of the 19th century there still was a common belief among Russian 
peasants in the Bannzk, i.e., the spirit of the bathhouse, similar in some respects 
to the Domovoy or House Spirit of Russian pre-Christian folk mythology, to 
whom bathers made offerings. Thus, at the first heating of the bathhouse, a 
pinch of salt was thrown onto the hearth, and after each bath a small piece of 
soap, a little water, and the venik were left for the Bannik. 

Another ancient Russian custom connected with the steam bath was, and 
still is, the use of fragrant herbs such as mint or tender branches of juniper, and 
also of decoctions made of these herbs. 

Thus the Russian steam bath consists of two independent processes: 1) 
sweating in a small room filled with water vapor and 2) washing. 

Historial Evidence. This custom existed in Russia during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. From the Russian Medieval chronicles we know 
that the steam bath and all the characteristic methods of taking it, including 
the application of the venik, were known to and extensively practiced by the 
Novgorodian Slavs in the north of the Slavic territory. In the Russian Primary 
Chronicle there is good evidence of this. Thus the chronicler, in describing the 
missionary work of the apostle St. Andrew, writes as follows: “. .. He descended 
from the hill on which Kiev was subsequently built, and continued his journey 
up the Dnieper. He then reached the Slavs at the point where Nogorod is now 
situated. He saw these people existing according to their customs, and, on 
observing how they bathed and drenched themselves, he wondered at them. 
He went thence among the Varangians and came to Rome, where he recounted 
what he had learned and observed. ‘Wondrous to relate,’ said he, ‘I saw the 
land of the Slavs, and while I was among them, I noticed their wooden bath- 
houses. They warm them to extreme heat, then undress, and after anointing 
themselves with tallow, they take young reeds and lash their bodies. They 
actually lash themselves so violently that they barely escape alive. Then they 
drench themselves with cold water, and thus are revived. They think nothing 
of doing this every day, and actually inflict such voluntary torture upon 
themselves. They make of the act not a mere washing but a veritable torment.’ 
When his hearers learned this fact, they marveled. But Andrew, after his stay 
in Rome, returned to Sinope”’ (Cross 1930: 139). 

Here we see a typical water vapor bath of the same kind as the Russian 
bath of today. Such expressions of the Chronicle as “they bathed and drenched 
themselves,”’ “they make of the act not a mere washing but a veritable 
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torment” clearly indicate this. The fact that the venik was already in use pro- 
duces a further confirmation of this theory. 

According to recent research this legend about St. Andrew’s missionary 
work on the Dnieper dates back to the first centuries of the Christian Era and 
was incorporated into the Russian Chronicle from early Christian literary 
sources (Grekov 1947:43-44). The second early mention of the water vapor 
bath among the Russian Slavs we find in the same Chronicle referred to in the 
story of Princess Olga’s revenge for the murder of her husband, Prince Igor, by 
the Slavic tribe of Drevlians in the year A.D. 945. In translation the text is as 
follows: ‘‘When the Drevlians arrived, Olga commanded that a bath should be 
made ready for them, and said: ‘Wash yourselves and come to me.’ The bath- 
house was heated and the Drevlians entered and began to wash themselves, 
after which Olga’s men closed the bathhouse behind them and she gave orders 
to set it on fire from the doors, so that the Drevlians were all burned to death” 
(Lebedev 1936: 25). Here again we see that the chronicler meant a water vapor 
bath. In other Russian medieval chronicles such a bath is frequently men- 
tioned. 

It is worthy of note that the Russian word for “to take a bath” is paritsia, 
the literal meaning of which is “‘to steam oneself,” from par, meaning vapor 
or steam. 

Very interesting information concerning the early medieval Russian steam 
bath is found in the writings of Ibn-Dasta, an Arabian traveler in Russia in the 
9th century. Unfortunately he confused the steam bath with the ordinary 
Russian dwelling. However, it is clear that he describes an underground water 
vapor bathhouse and the method of generating steam in it. Thus writes Ibn- 
Dast: “‘Cold in their country is so strong that each of them digs a pit (a kind of 
cellar) and covers it with a conical roof, similar to the roof of a Christian 
church, and surmounts it with earth. Into such cellars they come with their 
families and having taken firewood and stones make a fire and heat the stones 
until they are redhot. When the stones are heated to the highest degree, water 
is poured upon them, from which vapor is generated. This heats the dwelling 
to such a degree that they may remove their clothing. In such a house they 
remain until spring” (Garkavi 1870: 35). 


The Sauna Type 


On comparing the Russian steam bath with that of Finland, Scandinavia 
(especially Sweden), and with that of Latvia and Esthonia, we find a great 
deal of similarity if not identity. Actually, the steam baths of all these countries 
belong to one type which for the sake of convenience we may call the north- 
western European type or, simply, the Sauna type. This is a very specific type 
and its geographic distribution in Europe is limited. Other European peoples 
look down on it and call it a “savage custom.” 

The Scythian Steam Bath. The earliest information concerning the steam 
bath on the territory which since early medieval times has belonged to Russia 
we find in the writings of Herodotus (c. 484-425 B.C.). Describing the customs 
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of the Scythians he writes as follows: “‘When they have set up three pieces of 
wood leaning against each other, they extended around them woolen cloths; 
and having joined them together as closely as possible, they throw red-hot 
stones into a vessel placed in the middle of the pieces of wood and the clothes” 
(Herodotus: 261). This kind of sweat bath among the Scythians was used as a 
means of purification after mourning. A few lines below, Herodotus describes 
another Scythian method of taking the steam bath, where they used seeds 
resembling those of hemp: ‘“‘When therefore the Scythians have taken some 
seed of this hemp, they creep under the clothes, and then put the seed on the 
red-hot stones; but this being put on smokes, and produces such a steam, that 
no Grecian vapor-bath would surpass it. The Scythians, transported with the 
vapor, shout aloud; and this serves them instead of washing, for they never 
bathe the body in water” (p. 261). On the next page Herodotus describes 
another similar custom: “They add that they have discovered other trees that 
produce fruit of a peculiar kind, which the inhabitants, when they meet 
together in companies, and have lit a fire, throw onto the fire, as they sit 
round in a circle; and that by inhaling the fumes of the burning fruit that has 
been thrown on, they become intoxicated by the odour, just as the Greeks do 
by wine; and that the more fruit is thrown on, the more intoxicated they 
become until they rise up to dance and betake themselves to singing” (p. 262). 

From this information we see that the Scythian steam bath was much 
simpler than either the Russian or the Finnish, but nevertheless that it be- 
longed to the Sauna type—the primitive Sauna we may call it—the additional 
characteristic of which was the use of narcotics. 

Comparison of the Sauna Type with the Sweat Lodge of the American Indians. 
Comparing the Sauna type with the type of the American Indian sweat lodge 
we find them quite similar. They both belong to practically the same general 
type and seem to have had an identical origin. Indeed, every characteristic of 
the Sauna is at the same time a characteristic of the native American steam 
bath. Thus, summing up the discussion concerning the Russian steam bath 
given above, we see that the distinct characteristics of the Russian peasant 
steam bath or the Sauna are as follows: 1) the small room, 2) the hearth of 
uncemented cobblestones, 3) no smoke hole, 4) the venik or switch, 5) the 
method of generating steam by throwing water onto heated cobblestones, 
6) the use of fragrant herbs, 7) therapeutic and 8) ritualistic purposes, and 
9) sociable gatherings. 

These nine characteristics are familiar to every student of American 
anthropology and I, therefore, will quote only a few American anthropologists 
for a confirmation of my statement. The native American sweat bath in Pre- 
Columbian times was, and still remains today, of two types: the direct fire 
sweat bath and the water vapor bath (types 2 and 3 of our classification). The 
purpose of both types, however, remains the same, namely, to produce sweat- 
ing, ablution of the body not being taken into special consideration. If ablution 
has been practiced by some tribes in the form of sweating, it constitutes 
another process independent from that of sweating. The pool or the plunge 
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bath (type 1 of our classification) has not developed on the American continent 
to any extent. From the point of view of the purpose, therefore, both types of 
the native American bath may be classified as subtypes of the same general 
type: the sweat lodge with confinement inside a room as a prerequisite, differ- 
ing only in the sweating technique. In the older subtype—the direct fire sweat 
bath—the heat to induce sweating is produced simply by direct exposure to a 
fire, and in the newer subtype first by heating stones and then by throwing 
water on them. Perhaps the simplest type of the bath on the American conti- 
nent is met with among the Hudson Bay Eskimo. Nevertheless, it is a typical 
water vapor sweat bath. ‘‘A number of flexible poles of small size . . . are bent 
to form a hemispherical or domeshaped structure, which is covered with tent 


skins .. . and a fierce fire is built. When it is well underway a number of stones 
are thrown into the fire to heat. When the heat is sufficient the fire is re- 
moved ... A kettle of water previously placed within the bathhouse is used to 


pour over the stones, when heat rises to a suffocating degree and produces the 
desired perspiration. Water is not used to bathe in, though sometimes a slight 
quantity is poured upon the head only. The bather remains within the hut 
until the heat has nearly exhausted him” (Turner 1894: 300). 

It is noteworthy that the same type of bath is practiced in the Southwest- 
ern culture area. Thus, among the Havasupai, “‘the lodge is a dome-shaped 
structure ...set over a circular pit 20 cm. deep. The frame consists of light 
poles set into the ground at intervals of 30 cm. arched and bound with strips of 
bark ... The frame is completely covered with several layers of blankets and 
buffalo hides, furnishing an air-and-light-tight structure. . Stones are 
always placed. These are heated . . . on each occasion four men may enter... 
The leader or host sits at the extreme rear with a basin of water by his side... 
the leader sprinkles water on the rocks” (Spier 1928: 335-337). Here, as in the 
northwest European Sauna, bathers go to the bathhouse in companies. 

Similar to the kamenka of the Russian steam bath, the rocks in the Hupa 
sweathouse were laid in such a manner as to form a hearth: “‘A hearth of stones 
is laid around this fireplace” writes P. E. Goddard (1903: 15-17). 

A close equivalent of the Russian venik has been found among many 
American Indian tribes. Thus we read that “an eagle wing or a buffalo tail is 
used to beat the skin while in the vapor” (Wissler 1912:258). “In sweating, 
animal tails were used to beat the body” (Kroeber 1907:274-275). In figure 
43 in the book just mentioned Kroeber shows an implement, made of the tail of 
a buffalo, on a stick handle cased in the skin of the tail. Certainly such an 
implement could thrash the bather as well as the Russian venik could. Among 
the Chippewa “the implements comprised four stones, a basin or pail of water, 
a bunch of grass used in sprinkling the water on the stones” (Densmore 1929: 
94-95). Among the Fox Indians “‘a pail of water is set beside the stone, and in 
the pail is switch of grass” (Jones 1939:108). Bushnell writes that ‘there is a 
pot of water in the bagnio, in which they put a bunch of an herb . . . With this 
vegetable they rub the head, temple, and other parts’ (1919:94). In Mexico 
there also was an equivalent of the Russian venik. Thus we read: “‘He then 
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throws water upon the hot stones, from which immediately arises a thick 
steam to the top of the Temazcalli. While the sick person lies upon the mat, the 
domestic drives the vapor downwards, and gently beats the sick person, 
particularly on the ailing part, with the bunch of herbs” (The History of 
Mexico 1817:248-250). 

As in the Russian steam bath, fragrant herbs were used in the native 
American steam bath also. Two methods were known: either burning the herbs 
on the hot stones or making decoctions of them. Thus among the Navaho 
“during the song the theurgist mixes various herbs in a gourd . . . and poured 
some of its contents on the heated stones (Stevenson 1891:241). Among the 
Chippewa ‘‘dry herbs were also placed on heated stones and the fumes were 
inhaled . . . a mixture of many varieties of flowers was said to be an agreeable 
preparation for this use” (Densmore 1926: 331). The Choctaw Indians “‘boil in 
the sudatory all sorts of medicinal and fragrant herbs” (Swanton 1931:231). 
Among the Omaha ‘‘Sweat-lodges were in the form of low tents. Stones were 
heated . . . water poured . . . cedar fronds were dropped on the stones, causing 
a perfume to arise” (Dorsey 1891:274-275). 

Alternating steaming and cooling have also been practiced by various 
American Indian tribes. Thus the Thompson Indians of British Columbia have 
had a custom according to which “directly after rising from this steam bed 
they usually dash into an ice-cold stream” (Steedman 1927:463). ‘The 
Klamath Indians make sweat-lodges .. . preferably beside a body of water 
into which the bathers can jump after sweating” (Spier 1930: 205-206). The 
Pomo and the Kato Indians ‘‘after perspiring profusely, all run to the stream 
to bathe”’ (Loeb 1932:87). Among the Modoc Indians “‘the bather runs out and 
plunges into the lake or a pool in the river, or whatever water there may be at 
hand” (Barrett 1910:245-246). However, the Eskimo seem to surpass any 
Indian tribe, going from one extreme to another in alternating steaming and 
cooling off. 

Like the Russian steam bath, the native American steam bath often has 
been an underground house also. Thus among the Hupa “it is an underground 
structure’ (Goddard 1903:15-17). Among the Cahuilla ‘“‘the whole is thor- 
oughly covered with earth, there is no smoke hole” (Kroeber 1908:64-65). 
Among the Chimarica ‘“‘this was circular, excavated to a depth of two or three 
feet, and had the fireplace somewhat back of the center. The roof was of brush 
and earth without any smoke hole” (Dixon 1907: 299). The Tlingit sweat bath 
was also an underground structure. In all other respects it also was a Sauna 
type, including such a common feature of the Russian bath as the platform on 
which the bathers sat (the Russian polok): ‘Among the northern Tlingit,” 
writes K. Oberg, “the sweat bath was an excavation in the floor of the 
house .. . They then went in and sat on a platform, covering the opening with 
amat. Water was thrown on the hot stones to create clouds of steam” (1934: 
154). 

In spite of the warm climate, the water vapor sweat bath has been common 
even in the Southeast. As we know from the description of early European 
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travelers, the Indians of the Creek Confederacy practiced it. Thus Le Clerc 
Milfort in describing his own experiences says: “Then the entire assembly 
undressed, and we went, absolutely naked, into a circular cabin, where the 
priests had gone to await us... shortly afterwards the subordinate chiefs 
brought stones, which they had heated red hot in the fire in the center; and the 
priests, while singing, threw upon them the water which was contained in the 
two gourds . . . which occasioned a dreadful heat and steam” (1802:300). 


Fic. 1. Distribution of the Water Vapor Bath (Sauna Type) before the 
Russian colonization of Siberia. 


Similar to the Sauna type of northwestern Europe, the native American 
sweat bath has always favored social intercourse and has been a focus for 
communal life. In this respect the Sauna type of bath has been the antithesis of 
the plunge or the ablution bath, which in the course of the whole history of 
mankind has always suggested the idea that ablution is a strictly private affair. 


Geographic Distribution 


The Sauna type of steam bath is common today in middle and northern 
Russia, Finland, Norway, Iceland, Esthonia, and Latvia (see Fig. 1). It was 
known to the medieval Germanic peoples, but there is clear evidence that it 
had come to the Germans from the north (Ebert 1924-32:1:328), and that 
therefore it was not a native German custom. In addition to the people of 
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Finland the steam bath has been known also to certain other agricultural 
Finnish peoples from ancient times, but the primitive Finno-Ugrians—Lapps, 
Samoyeds, and Ostyaks—did not know the steam bath until recent times 
(many familes do not use it even today) and only during the 19th century did 
they adapt it from the Russians or from the civilized Finlanders. To be assured 
of the correctness of this statement I wrote to Dr. Ernst Manker of Stockholm, 
an authority on the Lapps, and to Dr. Toivo Itkonen of Helsingfors, an author- 
ity on the Samoyeds, and have received confirmation from them.' The Hun- 
garians have never practiced the custom of taking a steam bath of the Sauna 
type, and nowhere else in Europe has it ever been common. Thus, if we plot the 
distribution of the steam bath on a map, we at once discover a dispersal center 
from which this custom has diffused. This center, in my opinion, lies in Finland. 
The closer we approach the Urals the less common the steam bath becomes. As 
for Siberia, prior to the Russian advance, this custom was completely unknown 
there in the whole territory from the Urals to Bering Strait. It is true that some 
culturally advanced Turkic tribes, especially the Yakuts and the Siberian 
Tatars, are slightly acquainted with the steam bath today, but there is 
abundant evidence that it is a comparatively recent innovation among them 
brought in by the Russian colonists. The Paleoasiatic, the Tungusic, the Mon- 
golian, and the primitive Turkic tribes of Siberia have had no idea of the steam 
bath or of any other bath. In this respect all the natives of Siberia—the Mon- 
golian (the Buryats), the Turkic, the Tungusic, and the Paleoasiatic tribes— 
are similar to the ancient Scythians: like the Scythians they do not wash their 
bodies during the whole course of their life.2 Farther to the south—Central 
Asia—from ancient times varieties of the mixed type bath (type 4), with 
emphasis on immersion and ablution, have been practiced. There are the 
Persian bath, the Turkish bath, and the hammam or the Arabian bath, which 
are not the water vapor sweat bath (the Sauna). To the southeast from Siberia 
—in China, Korea, and Japan—the same mixed type occurs and the water 
vapor sweat lodge is unknown. But on crossing the Bering Strait we immedi- 
ately find the water vapor sweat bath as very common and a favorite custom 
among the Eskimo and among the American Indian tribes of Alaska and 
Canada,’ and thence this custom is widely distributed throughout North 
America, even being known to South America. 

Again I should like to emphasize the fact that before the conquest of 
Siberia by the Russians in 1581, the Sauna type of the water vapor bath did 
not exist throughout the whole continent of Asia. 

It is interesting to note that all steam baths of South America known to us 
definitely belong to the water vapor sweat bath (type 3), the method of pro- 
ducing the vapor being to throw water on heated stones. Thus in the account 


of W. E. Roth we read: “A steam of vapor-bath is often resorted to . . . large 
vessels with water, into which glowing hot stones are thrown, are placed under 
the patient’s hammock . . . In the reverse process . . . water is thrown upon 


large heated stones” (1916: 706). 
From archeological evidence we know that the steam bath has had a long 
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history on the American continent and that the ancient Mayan stone bath- 
houses, as in the Piedras Negras ruins and as in the Aztecan temazcal, in spite 
of their elaboration and luxury, still were typical American water vapor sweat 
baths closely related to the Sauna type.‘ In South America the steam bath is 
less common than in North America, our reliable information being that 
concerning the Indians of Guiana (Roth 1916:705—706), the Botocudo,° the 
Puri of Brazil (Métraux 1946:530), and a tribe of Argentina (Troels-Lund 
1880: 288-289). 

It is clear from the geographical distribution that the steam bath of the 
Sauna type is typical of northwestern Europe and of America only, and that it 
occurs neither in Asia nor on the other continents. 


Origin of the Steam Bath 


Thus in recent times, as well as in the time of classical antiquity (since 
Herodotus’ travels), the territory which is the Finland of today has served asa 
dispersal point for the custom of taking the steam bath of the Sauna type. As 
this area has been peopled by the Finns proper, or the Suomi, since at least a 
few centuries B.C., they have probably been the transmitters of the Sauna 
type of steam bath. The ancient Scythians did not invent the steam bath but 
it perhaps came to them from the Finns. As a confirmation of this theory we 
may suggest that their close ethnic relatives, the Massagetes, the Sakas, the 
Sogdians, the Bactrians, the Medes, and the Persians, did not practice the 
Sauna type of steam bath, but that like other southern peoples of the Middle 
and the Near East in antiquity they used the plunge bath. There is a great deal 
of evidence to support the conclusion that the Russians borrowed the steam 
bath from the Finns. In any event, this type of bath was not a native Slavic 
custom. Other Slavic peoples, such as the Poles, the Czechs, the Slovaks, the 
Serbians, even today do not use the steam bath. Even the Ukrainians, the 
southern branch of the Russian people, do not care for the steam bath and a 
great number of them never take it. In connection with this it is interesting to 
note that the author of the passage from the medieval Russian Primary 
Chronicle concerning St. Andrew’s travel to Novgorod, quoted above, being a 
southerner, that is a Ukrainian, ridicules the northerners or the Novgorodians. 
From his point of view the steam bath is a savage custom. But for the Nov- 
gorodians as well as for all the other branches of the Great Russians the steam 
bath was a necessity and a delight. It is interesting to note that the Saturday 
evening steam bath was such a religious obligation for the Muscovites in the 
17th century that in 1606 they unmasked the impostor Dimitry by the obser- 
vation that he did not take a bath on Saturday evening. 

Examining the geographical distribution of the Sauna type in northwestern 
Europe we come to the conclusion that the Finns themselves (the Suomi, the 
Tavastlanders) probably did not invent this type of steam bath. Originally it 
was not a native Finnish custom. As has been mentioned above, some Finnish 
peoples do not know it even today. Then it seems logical to suppose that the 
steam bath of the Sauna type is a very ancient custom invented in prehistoric 
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times by certain predecessors of the Tavastlanders on the territory which is 
Finland today. 

As to the origin of the American steam bath, two theories may be sug- 
gested: 1) that it is an independent, parallel invention on American soil, 2) that 
it is a cultural diffusion from northwestern Europe. The geographic distribu- 
tion on the American continent clearly indicates the northern origin of this 
custom, and the world distribution shows a strong connection, through Ice- 
land, with the northwestern corner of the European continent. Were there not 
the Alantic Ocean we could state that there is a continuity with northwestern 
Europe. These details of the geographic distribution, as well as the close 
resemblances between the Sauna type and the native American type in the 
structure of the bathhouse, in the technique of generating steam, and in the 
methods and purposes involved, in my opinion, reveal that the native Amer- 
ican water vapor sweat bath is the result of a cultural diffusion from north- 
western Europe. Having originated in the area between the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Gulf of Finland in conditions of the Stone Age, it was from there 
introduced into America by a group of early immigrants via Iceland, or 
directly from the continent of Europe. 

Who was responsible for the transmission of this culture complex? The 
solution of this problem the author leaves to anthropologists working on the 
peopling of the Americas, uniting his opinion, however, with those who think 
that such peopling could be done not from northeastern Asia alone but from 
other secondary sources, including northwestern Europe; albeit the actual 
number of such immigrants could be very small—a few families in a century. 
If the Norsemen in the 10th century were able to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
without perhaps the use of the sail, why could their predecessors not have done 
the same thing from five to ten thousand years earlier? 

This theory seems to contradict the opinion of some American anthropol- 
ogists. Thus in a recent publication we read: “‘The water vapor technique is 
found all the way across Asia to Scandinavia and to Turkey, whence it diffused 
to North Africa and Europe where it is known as the Turkish bath. It was also 
employed in ancient Rome. We, therefore, postulate a single origin in northern 
Asia and subsequent diffusion to Europe on the west and North America on 
the east” (Driver and Massey 1957:314). My criticism of this conclusion is 
that “the water vapor technique” here is too general a term, a noncharacter- 
istic of the native American sweat lodge. The specific and the most character- 
istic water vapor technique of the American Indian sweat lodge is throwing 
water onto the heated stones, a technique which has been used nowhere but in 
America and in northwestern Europe (not in southwestern Europe, not in 
classical Greece and Rome). If we look at the geographical map of the distribu- 
tion of this technique, or the Sauna type, we see at once that it is first of all an 
American phenomenon (but not Asiatic), for the area of its distribution is very 
extensive on the American continent. As has been mentioned above, in Asia 
and in Africa this technique has never been known. It is a very primitive, 
Stone Age method in contradistinction to the elaborate and sophisticated 
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technique of the Greco-Roman bath of classical antiquity and of its derivative 
the Turkish bath of our time. As mentioned above, the Greco-Roman bath, 
strictly speaking, did not practice the water vapor technique at all but used 
the hot air technique instead, and immersion with ablution. As has been 
discussed above, the Greco-Roman bath and the Turkish bath are so different 
in many important respects from the native American and the Sauna of north- 
western Europe that it is illogical to classify them together or to see in them 


a common origin. 
NOTES 


! Concerning the Sauna among the Lapps, Dr. Ernst Manker in a letter to me dated January 
16, 1958, wrote as follows: “. . . this type of bath is to be met with locally within the Lapp Dis- 
trict, but only where the influence from Finland assertsitself. Thus this form of bathis not an origina{ 
Lapp one but is borrowed from the Finns.” In his letter of February 5, 1958, Dr. Toivo Itkonen 
wrote me as follows: “. . . . so far as I know the Samoyeds did not take the steam-bath in earlier 
times. Later on the Yurak Samoyeds to some extent adopted this custom from the neighbouring 
Russians and the Kamassian Samoyeds (who live in the east) adopted it from the Siberian Tatars. 
The Finno-Ugric, the arctic (or, more correctly, the subarctic) Lapps, the Ostyaks, and the Voguls 
did not take the steam-bath in earlier times; mainly during the 19th century the Lapps learned 
this custom from the Finns, and the Ostyaks and the Voguls learned it from the Russians. The 
other (farming) Finno-Ugric peoples have used the steam-bath from time immemorial.” 

2 Herodotus has been quoted above on this subject (p. 291): As to the Paleoasiatics, W. G. 
Bogoras writes as follows: “The Chukchee have, however, various kinds of skin-diseases, perhaps 
on account of their filthy habits of living. They often call themselves ‘the not-washing people’” 
(1904:42). W. Jochelson notes: “The Koryak can by no means be classed among cleanly people. 
With extremely rare exceptions, resulting from the civilizing influence of the Russians, they do not 
wash. The faces of children, as well as those of old people, are covered with a layer of dirt and 
soot mixed with fat, so that it is difficult to determine the natural color of their skin’”’ (1905:416). 
In another of his books, Jochelson notes another Paleoasiatic people: “Though the great majority 
of Yukaghir living near rivers spent the whole summer on the river-banks fishing, still they never 
bathe . . . they do not wash their heads” (1910:25-26). 

The phenomenal untidiness of the Buryats is a well-established fact among Russian anthro- 
pologists. The author made seven anthropological trips to the countries of the Tungusic tribes in 
the Far East and testifies that the Goldi, the Orochee, and the Evenki in those times (1913-1924) 
did not have the custom of washing the body. They even never swim and do not know how to swim 
in a river or a lake (Lopatin 1922:87-88). 

3 To be exact, we must state than on the Alaskan coast of the Bering Sea both subtypes of the 
sweat bath occur—the direct fire sweating and the water vapor sweating. See the map of the dis- 
tribution of sweating in America (Driver and Massey 1957:315). As to the remarks of critics who 
have read my manuscript, that the South American water vapor bath might be referred to post- 
contact with Europeans, I would like to say that such a specific type of bath occurs only in north- 
western Europe, with its center in Finland and that, therefore, it could have come to America only 
from northwestern Europe and especially from Finland. But discoveries in South America and 
colonization there were made not by the Finns but mostly by the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and 
the Dutch, among whom the water vapor sweat bath has never been popular since the time of the 
discovery of America and among whom the bathtub has become more or less common only re- 
cently, since the development of plumbing. From the time of the discovery of the American con- 
tinent and until the middle of the 19th century, the bathtub in Western Europe was seldom if ever 
used and the West Europeans, especially the Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, and French, could not 
boast of bodily cleanliness. The American Indians with their habit of frequent bathing were much 
cleaner than the unwashed sailors of Christopher Columbus. “‘A Queen of Aragon is said to have 
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boasted that, exempt by birth and marriage, she had never bathed” (Giedion 1948:651). In 1630, 
Nicolas Faret, a distinguished French writer of that time, published in Paris a book which had 
several editions (in Lyon published in 1640) and was translated into various European languages. 
After much advice concerning dress, table manners, and other niceties of refinement, the author 
remarks with indignation than an irksome custom is making its way into high society, the custom 
of washing the hands and face. He complains that there are some queer persons who even wash 
their feet. J. W. Goethe was ashamed of his “foolish” passion for swimming, and this habit of the 
great poet became the cause of a break in his friendship with J. K. Lavater (1741-1801), poet, 
theologian, and physiognomist of Ziirich, who considered bathing and swimming as a foolish super- 
stition. Before the middle of the 19th century for both the Catholics and the Protestants the 
“bath and sin were one. There is no doubt that the most elementary sense of cleanliness was lack- 
ing” (Giedion 1948:653) in the Western Europe of those times. 

* Concerning the Mexican and Mayan sweat baths and their pictures in the Aztec codices see 
Cresson (1938:88-104). To this I should like to add the following passage from the Florentine 
Codex translated for me by Arthur J. O. Anderson: 


FLORENTINE CODEX, BOOK V, APPENDIX 
THIRTY-EIGHT CHAPTER, WHICH TELLETH OF THE SWEAT HOUSE 


Although the sweat house, where ali bathed, was very hot, if one known as a twin went there, then he would dispel 
and destroy the steam, however hot the sweat house was—even if he went to stand only at the doorway; even more so 
ifhe were to bathe among (the others). But thus could he remedy it: it was said that four times he himself cast potsherds 
on the ground and sprinkled them with water. It was thought that thus he would not dispel the heat. It would be even 


hotter. 


It is clear from this that bathing in Mexico, as in northwestern Europe, was connected with 
magic and various superstitions. 

5 “Sick people were also exposed to the steam produced by pouring water on glowing stones” 
(Métraux 1946:538). 
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Displacement Activity in Human Behavior 


G. I. C. INGRAM 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, London* 


INTRODUCTION! 


ECENT work on chordate behavior has illuminated the part played by 
frustration in animal affairs. If an animal (or bird, or fish) is stimulated to 
express a basic drive but the action is frustrated, the drive may find an outlet 
by inducing fragments of the pattern of behavior properly belonging to 
another drive. 
This is known as displacement activity. Thus, Tinbergen (1953:65ff, Fig. 
9, Pl. 13a) describes the reactions of two herring gulls contending for nesting 
territories on a sand dune. If both the birds are standing near the edges of their 
territories so that in each the urge to drive off the intruder is matched by the 
urge to retire into the heart of the territory, they may suddenly leave their 
confrontation for a few moments and pull with their beaks at grass stems. 
Tinbergen found that this was really part of the pattern of nest-building; and it 


appeared that when the drive to defend the nesting territory was frustrated by " 
an opposing drive, part of the pent-up “energy” splashed over, so to speak, in J 
isolated actions which were part of the sequence normally expressing quite a te 
different drive, that of building the nest. Many examples of displacement pl 
activity are now known from a wide range of species. Another interesting point me 
is that some of these activities, especially those which arise in mating encoun- §f ¢, 
ters, have become transformed into signals which convey the frame of mind of 
one individual to another of the same species. Whether or not this adaptation . 
occurs, the essential characteristics of displacement activity are frustration of an 
one basic drive and the inconsequent performance of fragmentary activities at 
normally part of behavior expressing another. the 
HUMAN DISPLACEMENT ACTIVITIES litt 
Animal behavior appears to be almost wholly stereotyped and undeliber- int 
ated, genetically controlled and indeed subject to natural selection just as is J '™ 
animal morphology; and in the wild state learned activities would appear to be bet 
a relatively small proportion of the whole. Human affairs, however, are much the 
complicated by an extension both of learned activities and of conscious pur- § *¢ 
pose. On the one hand, much of our behavior has been taught to us by other ber 
members of our society and would not occur if we had been brought up in a sud 
different society or in isolation; and on the other, we often seem to be able to tion 
choose by what actions we should express a given intent. So many of our of fi 
activities are purposefully chosen in this way, either for us by the group or by hea 
* Dr. Ingram is temporarily located at the Department of Pathology of the University of - 


North Carolina. 
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ourselves, or else are irrationally derived from earlier situations in our own lives 
(habits we have formed), that there seems little place left in human affairs for 
stereotyped, inborn activities. 

Barnett (1955:1205) has indeed suggested, with some ingenuity, that dis- 
placement activity has now become completely excluded from overt human 
behavior and that in the face of frustration our drives are displaced right out of 
“behavior” altogether into the realm of autonomic responses, and that this is a 
mechanism for the production of psychosomatic disease. This stimulating con- 
cept may be true without being exclusively true; for, a priori, it seems more 
likely that human displacement activities are hidden in behavior which ap- 
pears to have another significance, rather than wholly transferred to another 
system. For instance, Ingram (1958: 122) has argued, if somewhat whimsically, 
that kissing is a displaced and highly adapted eating activity, having perhaps 
originated in mutual feeding and having been modified by selection during the 
long extent of the Lower Paleolithic when ‘‘man” was recognizably human but 
still subject to evolutionary control. 

The present paper carries this discussion rather further by supplying other 
examples of what look like displacement activities in human behavior. The 
criteria taken are, first, that the activity must be automatic and irrational in its 
context but showing a distinct if fragmentary likeness to behavior which nor- 
mally expresses an obvious basic drive; and second, that there is evidence 
either of prior frustration or of the displacement of drive. It is not here in- 
tended to identify the displaced drive, for this may vary: that is, the same dis- 
placement activity might occur on different occasions as a result of the frustra- 
tion of different drives. 


Some minor examples 


One or two minor examples of spontaneous irrational human behavior may 
frst be given as instances of activities which are unlikely to have been acquired 
either from society or from our earlier individual experiences and which the 
theory of displacement seems well able to explain. 

If one is out walking and an acquaintance is recognized approaching some 
little way off, convention demands that salutations are withheld until the 
intervening distance has been reduced to a few arm’s lengths. Undoubtedly the 
impulse is to call one’s greeting immediately on recognition, as may happen 
between children before the convention has been learned. Consider, however, 
the curious actions with which adults occupy the interval until they may 
acceptably say “How d’you do?” On recognition, the normal relaxed walk may 
be replaced by a perceptible stiffening of the gait and carriage; and there is a 
sudden preoccupation of the gaze with some inconsequential object in a direc- 
tion other than that from which the friend is approaching. Several such objects 
of feigned interest may each be looked at intently for a moment or two, the 
head and eyes being moved rather suddenly in passing from one to the other. 
This behavior continues until the saluting distance has been reached and then 
stops as abruptly as it began, leaving little impression on the mind of the ob- 
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jects inspected: greetings are exchanged, accompanied sometimes by a smile so 
stilted that it seems to convey the self-consciousness felt in the previous few 
moments; and then the normal walk is resumed. 

What is the interpretation of this series of actions which occupy the time 
between recognition and salutation? We are not taught to behave like this, and 
we do not choose to: the reactions are involuntary; and it is difficult to suppose 
that the sequence is any childhood relic. On the other hand, this behavior can 
be explained as a displacement activity. The natural impulse to call a greeting 
is frustrated by convention until the socially appropriate moment is reached, 
and the pent-up drive is meanwhile released in performing fragmentary actions 
derived from the procedure for examining objects which have caught one’s 
interest: also an activity which may readily occur when out walking. 

Another trivial example is probably found in the tie-straightening, hair- 


smoothing, and nail-polishing movements which accompany the frustration of 
male uncertainty. These look like fragmentary adornment activity. Now, it - 
may be considered that in the human male, adornment is either for sexual dis- th 
play (as, in our society, hair cream) or for aggression (as war-paint, in other § 
societies). I think that these nervous traits are likely to belong to the second di 
category and are to be compared with the sock-pulling, cuff-shooting, and coat- 
buttoning which may immediately precede a public appearance or an inter- § y, 
view. These latter modifications of the appearance are clearly intended to § jh, 
impress the beholder, and serve to lay claim to a relatively superior hierarchical § 4), 
position vis-a-vis the (often ‘“‘stranger’’) individuals making up the local group 
of the moment: this, of course, has well-known counterparts in animal be- J py 
havior, where many instances have been observed of members of a local group § tip 
jockeying for hierarchical seniority. The distinction between the two groups of § jo 
human activities just mentioned is this: that the second series of movements § dir 
are rationally adjusted to their context, whereas the movements which occur 
in the face of uncertainty and which were mentioned first, are irrational and § jim 
purposeless; far from establishing a ‘‘one-up” position, they merely reveal the J foo, 
uncertainty of the person exhibiting them, like other betrayals of fear such as 
tightly grasping the back of a chair or poorly coordinated respiration. but 
Turning to more serious examples, we start with the proposition that two § cay. 
fundamental human attributes are the drive to work and the drive to under- § jt 
stand. It would be likely on animal analogy that the normal activities express- 9 leas 
ing these two drives might also occur in a fragmentary form in displacement § com 
when other drives are thwarted. These possibilities will now be considered. mak 
Displacement work mh 
matt 
By “work” we mean those activities whereby people support themselves § jatp, 
This includes the support of the family but excludes other reproductive § pear 
activities. Here 
Among animals, work so defined is represented by vigil against predators, ff ratio 
the construction of nests and lairs, going to where food is and eating it, and also, I 


in the reproductive season, bringing home food to the young. In man work has 
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become elaborated by two new factors. First, man is unable to survive over the 
greater part of his range without modifying his environment. To make his sur- 
roundings habitable he must do much more than establish a lair. He must make 
utensils, tools, weapons, and clothes and often provide artificial heat as well; 
and by taking thought he must also extend his defense against predators con- 
siderably beyond his physical endowments which, as they are, poorly equip him 
for either concealment, flight, or self-defense. And second, the great prolonga- 
tion of human childhood makes the family group a permanent focus of human 
life, so that food regularly tends to be brought home to be eaten, and to be 
cultivated or husbanded around the home, rather than being sought and eaten 
where it is found. (From this point of view it does not matter whether “home” 
is a long-established dwelling or merely the place where a nomadic family is 
momentarily squatting.) This necessity no doubt early stimulated the develop- 
ment of transport, which probably took first the form of sledges and rafts; and 
we may think mechanical transport to be quite as important a modification of 
the environment as the provision of clothing or of fire, since transport allows a 
man to assemble at one place and time objects which he has encountered in 
dispersion. 

We may suppose that these departures from the common animal pattern of 
work necessarily accompanied the evolution of man and were developed, to 
begin with, by evolutionary selection; for it seems doubtful whether without 
them he could have continued to evolve in the human direction. 

Modern civilized work may be far removed from these primitive activities, 


but if “displaced”’ work occurred it would probably be a fragmentary reproduc- 
tion of the early patterns since it would be towards these activities rather than 
to their modern, elaborated counterparts that an “inborn” drive would be 
directed. 

I belive that in sophisticated Western society, displaced work may some- 
times be seen in hobbies, especially in those concerned with construction and 


food raising. 

The distinction between work and hobby is admittedly not always clear; 
but the essence of a hobby is that it is an activity upon which we engage be- 
cause we want to, and which, equally, we can put down when we will. Although 
itmay incidentally do so, a hobby need not contribute to our livelihood or at 
least not in proportion to the effort expended; and as soon as a hobby has be- 
come ‘‘useful” to the point where iron necessity drives us to continue it or to 
make it economically efficient, it ceases to be a hobby and becomes work. 
Indeed “‘uselessness” is a common characteristic of hobbies: it often does not 
matter how little visible return is achieved; the satisfaction is in the production 
tather than in the product: and satisfaction may be found before the product is 
nearly as complete or as perfect as a workaday context would have demanded. 
Here is clearly an irrational attitude; and it is also very difficult to explain 
rationally why one takes up a hobby at all. 

I think this situation is closely analogous to the grass-pulling of frustrated 
sea gulls. That action is a fragment (and probably one of the more primitive 
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fragments) of the work of building a nest, as our hobbies of construction or 
food-raising are fragments of the work of equipping the home, constructing a 
vehicle, gathering or growing food, and so on. 

These activities are fragmentary in the sense that they do not make a com- 
plete provision. One does not feel that one wants to provide all the interior 
joinery in one’s house, but only a shelf there or a cupboard here; one might 
build a dinghy and sail it on holiday, but one feels no urge to go to work ina 
homemade motor car. One fishes or one grows vegetables, but the products are 
not enough to supply one’s entire table. 

Hobbies are also often primitive in the sense of using simpler (‘‘earlier’’) 
materials, tools, or designs than are currently used in real work; this is of course 
partly a technological necessity (e.g., the difficulty of copying factory tech- 
niques or products with hand tools), but not, I think, entirely, because craft 
hobbies may use designs which demand more skill than would be required to 
copy simplified industrial patterns. There is also the curious “primitive” bent 
of those hobbies concerned with a pious preservation of the obsolete, such as 
discarded trams, uneconomical branch railway lines, or antiquated motor cars. 

The most exquisite example of fragmentation in a hobby is modelmaking. 
Your model engineer, for example, reproduces all the complexity of a locomo- 
tive down to the last possible detail but so reduced in scale that it cannot 
possibly pull a real train. Furthermore, he may construct for it only a short 
length of track, sometimes no longer than the wheelbase, so that his engine 
stands ever as a fragment of a diminutive world. 

It is then not difficult to argue that hobbies are fragmentary (and often 


primitive) activities, but it is less easy to see that they are undertaken as an § 
outlet for frustration. It would be absurd to maintain that conscious frustra- § ™ 
tion is the characteristic prelude to engaging in one’s hobby. Nevertheless, that J 
hobbies do represent frustrated drives is suggested in three ways. First, one § 
looks around for a hobby when one has time on one’s hands, as in chronic illness J th 
or in retirement: that is, when frustrated by enforced idleness. Secondly, one f° 
looks forward to enjoying one’s hobbies; and this feeling of looking forward to 
something tends to occur when one is not completely satisfied with the present. 
And finally, one undoubtedly feels frustration when denied one’s hobbies. This J “” 
suggests that powerful drives ordinarily find outlet through them. Now, § | 
many hobbies do not serve any obvious biological purpose—at any rate in our § 
society—so that it is difficult to assign to them powerful drives of their own; it an 
therefore seems likely that they are fed by deflection of basic drives which can- J ™ 
not accomplish their normal purpose. ~ 
In earlier human societies, of course, what we call hebibies may have hada Th 
valuable biological purpose; thus small scale copies of constructed objects may = 
have been used to teach the constructional arts; or they may have played thef 
part of architects’ models today, which of course are “‘work’’ to those who make disy 
them. Nevertheless, many modelmakers in our society show neither these nor 


any other sign of intended usefulness in what they make. 
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It therefore seems to me that hobbies can often show both the characteris- 
tics of displacement activity. 


Displacement Thinking 


The process of ‘understanding’? something seems to consist of building a 
structure of thoughts which links it to the great scaffold of ideas which our 
minds already possess. 

When I reflect upon my understanding of the phenomenon, “‘egg,’’ I per- 
ceive in my mind a series of linkages such as “broody hen,” “hatch,” “chick,” 
“nullet,” “laying hen,” connecting “‘egg”’ principally to ‘“‘hen”’; and I further 
find that this main structure is linked across to a host of others by such connec- 
tions as ‘‘cock,” “‘farm,” “‘breakfast,”’ “‘Easter,” “virus culture,” “tempera 
painting,”’ and so on; and indeed, it seems to me that the whole content of ideas 
in my mind is joined together in this netlike way. When I meet a new idea, I 
feel vaguely disturbed until I have built the necessary structure of thoughts 
with which to connect it to what I already know; and when this is achieved, I 
feel a sense of release and satisfaction and the process of understanding forth- 
with leaves the fovea of my conscious thoughts. 

These sensations are not unlike those which accompany the satisfaction of a 
bodily appetite, which suggests that the urge to perform this process of under- 
standing is to be numbered among man’s basic drives, to use the jargon again. 
No doubt we were equipped with all these drives by the evolutionary process 
long before man was able to play at directing his own destiny, and it seems 
reasonable to suggest that this drive to understand was selected in early man 
because of the advantage it offered him in enabling him to modify his environ- 
ment. At a rather later stage the drive gave rise to the practice of magic, where 
ideas are brought together in order to direct external events from within the 
world of thought (Frazer 1922: Ch. 3) and thus to impress our personality upon 
them. Later still, of course, the same process has given rise to the development 
of scientific technology, so that now nearly the whole world 


““wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell” 


and is being progressively molded to the forwarding of human purposes. 

“Putting two and two together,” magic and science represent three stages 
in the normal operation of this drive to understand. They are a continuous 
process both in that they link together into a continuum all the ideas in our 
minds and also because they are operating steadily upon the succession of 
experiences which lap upon our consciousness as the stream of time flows on. 
They are the “real work” of the mind, to use a phrase from the previous 
section. 

It seems to me that this characteristic mental activity can be recognized as 
displacement behavior in the creation of works of descriptive art. In the first 
place, the creative writer or painter, for instance, presents an interpretation of 
the subject he has portrayed. He has assembled a structure of artistic ideas (or 
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“feelings,” as Brain 1959: Ch. 3, calls them) in a way which would not have 
occurred to the ordinary man; Lewis (1947:25) has described it for poetry as 


“expressing the relationship between things and the relationship between 


things and feelings.”’ Although the artist’s creation is deeply impressed with his 
own personality, he has told us something which may even be of universal sig- 
nificance: it may represent a considerable achievement of understanding. 

Secondly, works of art are of their essence fragmentary. They are clearly 
delimited both in space and time and also in the sense that they do not link 
their subject matter to all the relevant free ends in our minds, but they simply 
interrelate those facets of the subject which the artist has chosen to illumine. A 
picture is bounded by its frame, and limited by its technique and style to treat- 
ing certain ideas and certain ideas only. A poem is limited by the number of 
lines the author has chosen to set down, and by his choice of style and meter 
he can only deal with his subject matter in a particular way; and the artistic 
balance is ruined if too much is put in. 

Such a work of art is fragmentary also in that it is “out of time.”” The under- 
standing which it expresses, though valid, perhaps, for all men always, concerns 
only the flash of a particular moment: dt, as it were. It says nothing about the 
moment before or the moment after; it is like a single frame from a film se- 
quence (say, that moment in Nanook of the North when the seal hunter thrusts 
his harpoon through the hole in the ice, or the pram and the baby on the Odessa 
steps in The Battleship Potemkin) ; artistic integrity would be unaffected even if 
all the rest of the film were lost. The great aurochs of Lascaux thunder and 
charge no more in the valleys of the Périgord, but their cave portraits compel 
us still after 20,000 years. Mona Lisa smiled and then, no doubt, turned away 
but Leonardo caught the last glimmer of that smile and imprisoned it forever 
like a fly in amber. Brueghel’s Jcarus is a superb example, as indeed among 
painters he is one of the great masters of the individual moment. Shakespeare 
knew all about this when he wrote (Sonnet XVIII): 


But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st, 

Nor shall Death brag thou wandr’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st, 

So long as men can breath or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


And Keats in his Ode to a Grecian Urn discusses the whole matter fairly fully. 

In “real life,”’ on the other hand, the mind must be prepared to grapple with 
every aspect of the subject which has practical importance through as longa 
sequence as may be necessary; and if certain points of view are left out of 
account, or if the attention is arbitrarily withdrawn, the consequences may 
well be disastrous. 

A work of art is fragmentary in the sense also that while it contributes to 
understanding, this understanding does not lead to action, which is the bio- 
logical function of understanding. As Auden puts it (Jn Memory of W. B 


Yeats): 


=e 
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For poetry makes nothing happen: it survives 
In the valley of its saying where executives 
Would never want to tamper. 


This form of fragmentation is rather similar to that shown by the hobby of 
making of models discussed in the previous section. 

Thirdly, it is clear that artistic creation is no stranger to frustration. It will 
be convenient to consider this in relation to the writing of verse, since in this 
medium above all the artist expresses the state of his own mind and so allows us 
to examine the emotional origins of his work. 

Some poems have clearly been written in response to great frustration; for 
example, Milton’s On His Blindness, Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale, or G. M. 
Hopkins’ Carrion Comfort. Lewis (1947:21), discussing this, shows how disil- 
lusionment or frustration may be subordinated to poetic passion, so that “by 
the reader the poet’s resentment is felt only as a piquant flavouring,” and is in 
fact transmuted into the revelation of poetic truth. 

In a rather more subtle way, love poetry often expresses the frustration of 
not yet having attained the object of desire: as for instance, in John Donne’s 
The Flea or Andrew Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress. It is particularly interest- 
ing that the writing of love poetry has found a recognized place in the business 
of courtship (‘‘The lover/Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad/ Made to 
his mistress’ eyebrow’’), for this affords a striking parallel to animal courtship 
patterns. In various chordate groups displacement activities which occur at 
mating have been extensively modified to provide a series of signals exhibited 
to each other by the courting pair. One signal leads to another in a definite 
sequence so that the pair may finally copulate in unison, but the business can- 
not proceed unless each signal elicits the next from the other partner. The 
modification of displacement activity to provide a series of ‘‘releasers” (as they 
are called) is very characteristic of animal courtship (which may be quite as 
frustrating as its human counterpart) and it would be surprising if human 
courtship could not afford a single instance. In fact, I think leve poetry is just 
such an example. This is well illustrated in Shakespeare’s lampoon (As You 
Like It, Acts III and IV, passim) where the signal is endlessly repeated by the 
lovelorn Orlando in a haphazard, compulsive fashion until Rosalind finally 
responds. 

There are other features of artistic creation which might be explained by the 
hypothesis of displacement. For instance, in a recent discussion Neill (1959: 
79f., 201) has pointed out that the artist often feels his execution to have fallen 
far short of the inner vision from which he drew his inspiration. Work how he 
will, he can only capture a fraction of the beauty he has seen. In East Coker, T. 
S. Eliot described much the same feeling, in his passage on “the intolerable 
wrestle with words and meanings,” where 

every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure, 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 


For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. 
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Again, the visionary experience engenders an intense inner disturbance in 
the artist’s thoughts and feelings which only the catharsis of his craft can 
quieten; but somehow the catharsis is never quite complete. This upheaval and 
the problem of soothing it is vividly described by G. M. Hopkins in the opening 
stanzas of The Wreck of The Deutschland, and may be sensed in much other 
poetry. It is strongly reminiscent of Cassandra’s ejaculation when the pro- 
phetic anguish seizes her, 

Oh! oh! Agony, agony! 


Again the awful pains of prophecy 
Are on me, maddening as they fall... . 


Ah! Ah! There! 
What a strange fire! It moves. . . . It comes at me. 
O Wolf Apollo, mercy! O agony!... 


(The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Gilbert Murray’s translation.) 

Both these features are perceptibly different from the sensations which or- 
dinarily accompany the expression of our drives. Certainly we may endure an 
uneasy anticipation; but when our drive works us hard, we are exhilarated 
rather than perplexed; and on accomplishment our satisfaction is not usually 
frayed by a sense of failure or tinged with regret (pace Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
No. CXXIX). This suggests that in artistic creation, the expression of the 
drive (whatever it is) is conspicuously inefficient; and this is what we might ex- 
pect of displacement activity, where one drive is forced to run through channels 
carved out by another. 

One last point. To put forward this hypothesis of the origin of artistic 
activity is not to question either the worth of artistic achievement or the exist- 
ence of absolute values in beauty and truth. It is suggested that in artistic 
activity we have an example from human behavior of the adaptation of incon- 
sequent displacement activity to serve a useful purpose. This is so characteris- 
tic a theme in the animal world that it would be surprising not to find examples 
in the human species. 

CONCLUSION 


This paper has proposed nothing new. It has long been obvious that in a 
hobby or art a man may find diversion, solace, or relief; and it is a common- 
place that when people are seriously denied normal emotional outlet they may 
take up some creative activity “‘instead.”’ Again, the concept of sublimation 
has been before us for a number of years, and this is a rather similar idea. 
Indeed, we must all dispose of a residuum of unexpressed drives; and the 
amount left over must depend on the intensity of the drive as well as on the 
degree to which its normal expression is frustrated so that great creative 
activity might be found where both drive and frustration were very intense. 
Perhaps one might suggest that the real basis for the so called ‘‘artistic tem- 
perament” is the association of powerful drives with a rather marked inability 
to organize their primary expression on practical lines. While other features are 
clearly also needed if great art is to be produced, this suggestion would perhaps 
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account for that strain of sadness which too often seems to have marred the 
private lives of great artists. 

Although its general thesis is thus quite well known, it has seemed worth- 
while to write this paper because it is salutary, and may even be illuminating, 
to compare our species with others. In particular, the concepts put forward do 
help to explain the detailed expression of a part of our irrational behavior. 
While it may be well understood in general terms why people fish or make 
models or write verse, the theory of displacement activity helps us to see a little 
more clearly why the pattern takes these particular forms. 


SUMMARY 


A brief account is given of displacement activity as it occurs in animals. 

Despite the complexity of human behavior it is possible to discern among 
our irrational activities a group which is not readily accounted for by custom or 
by previous personal experiences, and it is suggested that this type of behavior 
can be well explained by the theory of displacement. 

Man possesses powerful drives to work and to understand. Evidence is 
offered that the activities normally expressing these drives may be recognized 
in displacement in certain hobbies and in artistic creation. 

This paper has been lightly laced with biological jargon as an aid to objec- 
tivity in considering human behavior from a point of view which has proved 
useful in work on other species. 


NOTE 


' It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to D. Barkham, P. S. B. Digby, A. J. Grimes 
and N. F. Jones with whom I have discussed the issues raised in this paper and who made a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions. J. L. Pinniger also kindly read the manuscript. 
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HE Coast Lapps of the fjords today include a generation of people who 

have been able to view critically, e.g., from a viewpoint not restricted to 
the fjordal milieu, the earlier assumptions of their own group. The population 
has, however, remained in its fjords and these are, as much as ever before, the 
area of marriage for the inhabitants (Table 1). But within the native milieu 
there has been an organizational re-grouping that I characterize as a change 
in emphasis from neighborhood to village relations. 


Emergence of the Village as a Social Unit in 
a Coast Lappish Fjord! 


TABLE 1. THE RESIDENT MARRIED POPULATION IN REVSBOTN Fyorp (1805-1954) 


ROBERT PAINE 


Tromsé Museum, Norway 


Place of Birth in Relation to Place of Married Residence 


Within the fjord 


Within Farther 
Same Another neighboring afield 
settlement + settlement fjords 
1920-1954 71% 22% 71% 
(S0% 21%) 


1870-1919 
(47% 


69% 


22%) 


29% 


2% 


1805-1869 


(S7% 


70% 


13%) 


29% 


1% 


recorded. 


other.? 


Put in extreme form, the contrast is as follows: 


Where the residential grouping in the Coast Lapp fjords is entirely in re- 
sponse to the ecological contingencies (see Paine 1958) and these lead people to 
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Data from Parish Registers, Rural Censuses, and informants. The place of longest residence is 


Number of married persons recorded: 1920-1954= 189; 1870-1919=208; 1805-1869= 228. 


Neighborhood and village may be considered as alternative community 
types. Although they are not mutually exclusive there is a particular set of con- 
ditions, in the case of each type, in which one of them will prevail over the 
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live in scattered settlements, the community of persons beyond that of a single 
settlement is a neighborhood. The dispersal of the community prejudices insti- 
tutional growth, and the confluence of interests is correspondingly small. Yet 
this physical dispersal encourages nonselective liaison between persons. As the 
only available recourse towards a greater community in the fundamentally 
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Fic. 1. Settlements in Revsbotn Fjord: 1900 (46 households) 


parochial conditions, persons wish to behave to each other as neighbors wher- 
ever possible. Neighborliness is the manifest social value. Lappish bilateral 
kinship makes feasible the organizational syncretism essential to this extended 
system of mutual relations. A neighborhood may be designated as that area 
through which neighborliness is pervasive (or at any rate the expected be- 
havior), and its extent for any one settlement is at least that of the area of 
marriage and the area of activity of the inhabitants. 

In the case of the village, the residential pattern is more compact and there 
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are a number of institutional foci. It is in respect to membership in these insti- 
tutions that the sense of community is developed, not in respect to neighborli- 
ness. Effectiveness—especially in economic matters—is the manifest social 
value, so that relations between villagers are selective. 


A 
MOUNTAIN LAPP 
COMMUNITY) 5“ 6 SUMMER PASTURE 
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MAILBOAT SERVICE 
auo MOTORBOATS 


MOUNTAIN LaPP 
SUMMER PASTURE 


SETTLEMENTS mw REVSBOTN FJORD 
(108 HOUSEHOLSS) 
LEGEND: 
NUMERALS « HOUSEHOLDS m SETTLEMENTS 
——>= MAIN LINES o NECESSARY MOVEMENT 
= quay «MEETING ROOM 
@ = snoe = CAFE 
scHOOL & + PLANNED CHAPEL 


ares = VILLAGE AREAS 
| ° KILOMETERS 


Fic. 2. Settlements in Revsbotn Fjord: 1958 (108 households) 


Examination of the implied changes in the field of internal-external rela- 
tions falls beyond the scope of the paper. I note simply that here, as elsewhere, 
the last postwar period has been one of precipitous development. It is true 
that in the 1930’s the Coast Lapp districts had some chance to familiarize 
themselves with mechanization, socialism, work associations, and monetary 
economy. Yet Coast Lapp society was then still characterized by its refusal to 
participate energetically in Norwegian economy. This refusal was a recogni- 
tion of the inability to partake successfully in this general economy on account 
of Norwegian control of the few available capital resources. In effect, the 
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Coast Lappish refusal was a conditioned reflex to a Norwegian refusal to ex- 
tend membership in the nationwide society to Lappish-speaking communities. 
While the professional class of Norwegians and the merchants controlled an 
explicitly Norwegian administration, leaving the Coast Lapps under-repre- 
sented in local government and penalized economically, so certain values 
inimical to economic effectiveness were cultivated by Coast Lapps. 

Today capital resources are placed at the fjord dwellers’ disposal and few 
obstacles to organizational and economic transferences remain. Change in cul- 
tural identity is also far advanced. Coast Lapp society previously had many 
intimate contacts with Mountain Lapp society; fjord dwellers now seek to re- 
place these with Norwegian contacts. 

The district under examination includes several fjords of the west coast of 
the province of Finnmark in northernmost Norway, between 69° and 71° 
north latitude. Together, these fjords were regarded as the secondary field of 
the study. They also represent the approximate area of neighborhood for one 
particular fjord, Revsbotn Fjord. This fjord was the primary field and my ex- 
ample of a “‘village”’ is “‘Revsbotn” at the base of the fjord (Fig. 2). 


I. MUTUALITIES OF NEIGHBORHOOD AND THEIR MODIFICATION 


The traditional idea of time in the fjords is adequately described as a rela- 
tion between activities. These occurred in cyclical repetition and were con- 
nected to a system of autonomous points of reference. The pattern of the 
purely recreational and spiritual aspects of the social life was controlled in this 
way no iess than the economic life and the conditions of settlement and sub- 
sistence. Baptisms, marriages, and shopping expeditions were all concentrated 
into the spring and summer months between the long annual periods of dark- 
ness, cold, and storms; these events were of a more absolute nature as auton- 
omous points of reference than, say, the occasions of Easter, Midsummer 
Day, and Christmas. 

Since the 19th century the scale of social life had been essentially fjordal, 
but with a good deal of interfjordal visiting complementing every day activi- 
ties. During fishing visits to some neighboring fjord, everyday relations were 
briefly extended territorially between visitors and visited. This visiting was 
without stress, for the basic parochiality of life was not challenged: relatives 
were visited, previous hospitality returned, and local news exchanged. How- 
ever, it was only at the traditional “market” gatherings (see Section IT), held 
in one or another fjord, that the commmunity of persons beyond that of the in- 
dividual settlement foregathered. The markets were considerable social events, 
but they were held only once or twice a year. 

Within individual settlements of a neighborhood, because both kinship 
propinquity and spatial contiguity were always present in high degree, the 
tole of accurately determined kinship relationship in the facilitation of neigh- 
borliness was minimal. Indifference was usually shown to the “distance” be- 
tween those persons who were one’s consanguines and those who were one’s 
iffines.’ Many neighbors were related in both ways. Preferences reflected re- 
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course to more practical and less formal considerations. Where parents-in- 
law and their children-in-law, and brothers-in-law, shared tasks and responsi- 
bilities, the bonds between them were of special strength. Amity was usually 
easily kept and the distinctions between consanguines and affines lapsed im- 
perceptibly as the bonds that were originally forged out of an affinal link 
merged into those of neighborliness.* 

Where persons who were not neighbors met, “neighborly” behavior would, 
normally, still be desired. It was in this field of extended relations that persons 
were led to consider genealogical relationship, since approximately established 
propinquity could provide the desired modus vivendi. A stranger from another 
fjord would be identified, perhaps, through one or the other of his parents 
(Lapp sokkd, see Paine 1957:243-46), placing him approximately in a con- 
sanguineal web of which a few strands were probably present in the fjord. Of 
the stranger who had come from afar, or perhaps from across a national fron- 
tier that seriously interfered with normal social intercourse, or of a man who 
returned to an area which he had left in his childhood or from which his father 
had emigrated before he was born, one asked about goar’go. This term identi- 
fied the largest Lappish dispersed kinship group, and may be regarded as a 
type of clan name.® The name was placed as an appendage after a person’s nor- 
mal name combination and was not ordinarily used in everyday speech. 
Goar’go were usually transmitted along the paternal line: the children of both 
sexes inheriting their father’s, which they retained throughout their life. Hus- 
band and wife therefore had separate goar’go. Despite general acceptance of 
the idea that all who shared the same goar’go were descended from the same 
“ancestor,” goar’go was not associated with exogamous rules. Until the last 
generation virtually every Lapp in Finnmark possessed a goar’go, although it 
seems that any sense of “clan”? membership was weak. 

Through goar’go, relationship links from distant areas were traceable to 


specific localities. Goar’go, indeed, represented the limits of Lappish genealogi- . 
cal knowledge and, owing to the local patterns of endogamy and even of dialect d 
changes, knowledge of the dispersion of one’s goar’go connections probably “ 
often coincided with one’s potential range of movement, e.g., territorial and of 
genealogical limits were usually coterminous. Successfully established contact th 
between geographically dispersed persons led invariably—for the functional 
aspect here was obvious and strong—to especially durable and privileged li 
friend-guest relations (Lapp verdi, see Paine 1957: 249-51). Coast Lapp-Moun- in 
tain Lapp contacts, for example, were particularly dependent upon the mainte- ce 
nance of such relationships, and contacts between the two groups were essen- th 
tial to the economy of both. qu 
Goar’go and verdi, in fact, facilitated the extension of neighborly relations fee 
beyond the areas of habitual neighborhood, despite the fundamental homo- 
geneity, parochiality, and lack of time depth in these relations. Since kinship wa, 
was cited in order to achieve social liaison between dispersed groups of people, @ - 
us 


bilateral fiction was often included in the “genealogical” reckoning so that 
g g 
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privileges which followed from kinship were naturally extended to the affines 
of kinsfolk. 

The recent improvements in local communications—noticeably the regular 
mailboat services and the extension of roadways to most fjords, besides the 
appearance of one or several motorboats in most fjordal communities—make 
it possible to escape from any settlement at any time of the year. Visiting over 
a wider area is now made simpler and the occurrence of casual day-visits that 
are not necessarily along lines of kin relationship is increased. But the outcome 
is not quite what might be expected. 

Although the occasion of a visit from Lappish-speaking visitors from an- 
other fjord or from a completely different area is still one of real interest to 
many in Revsbotn Fjord, neighborly relations are now reduced, rather than in- 
creased, in their territorial scale. Since those who now fish outside their own 
fjord do so in motorboats, it is not necessary for them to put ashore overnight 
as guests as was customary earlier; if they cannot return home the same night 
then they can sleep onboard. The chances of occasional visits to the coastal 
towns are reducing interfjordal visiting generally. 

Actually, in the towns the fjord dweller is liable to experience rus in urbe 
discomfiture. Moreover, a prejudice against the Lappish language in towns has 
often stifled fellowship between the Lappish fjordal visitor and those few rela- 
tives he has in the town. But even in the period 1951-58, there was perceptible 
modification here, at the expense of interfjordal visiting (and of Lappish)- 

The fjord itself, as a natural ecological unit, remains the primary locality 
for the greater part of the activity of its inhabitants. But more often than ever 
before it is an area less than the fjord that is now socially defined. On the one 
hand, the “market” and congregational gatherings are no longer fjordal (ow- 
ing to the emergence of the village). On the other hand, many of the smaller 
settlements still retain much of their parochial outlook, despite the willing- 
ness of the younger generation to break down the barriers of the small milieu, 
despite the penetration of a road and a mailboat service, and despite a village 
sense of community. The new means for outside contact are at the moment 
often most noteworthy for the gap created between the actual sociability and 
the theoretical possibilities. 

In theory, the development of sea communications makes a network that 
links a number of settlements to each other, regardless of the physical features 
interposing. In practice, this joins them to each other primarily in relation to 
certain externally placed focal points, and these are the coastal towns. But if 
the fact of inclusion in this network does not produce a closer and more fre- 
quent system of interrelation, that of exclusion from it strongly encourages a 
feeling of isolation. This leads in some cases to the evacuation of settlements. 

The woman who would not live in an outlying settlement because there 
was no telephone line to that place is an example of what is meant here. It was 
essential, she said, to live where there was a telephone, and so she made her 
husband move their home to a settlement where there is a telephone box at the 
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storekeeper’s house. Not once, I think, during the time that I was acquainted 
with life in the fjord, did the woman use the phone. But, of course, she derived 
her share of common benefit from it, for others used the phone and by way of it 
much that concerned the happenings in the neighborhood came to be discussed 
by this woman and her neighbors. 

An important contemporary factor, then, is the illusion of belonging to a 
social world that is territorially larger than anything previous, and socially 
more intensive and even rather heterogeneous. More than broadening the 
“world view” of these people, it changes what may be termed their ‘‘com- 
munity views”: when members of the many and perhaps scattered small groups 
look about them at their own local system of aggregation. It is improbable that 
the people of the fjords themselves would accept the emphasis I attach to the 
distinction between ‘“‘world view” and ‘“‘community view.” For them the post- 
war glimpses of a new ‘“‘world view” are what have the greatest significance, 
and certainly it is the promises this ‘‘world view” seems to hold for them that 
have determined their actions. But these people have not moved from the 
fjords to the towns; remaining in their native communities they are attributing 
a new order of significance to their community relations. 

A newly married couple today normally require not only a modern house 
and stables and barn, but also an area of agricultural land of which they will be 
the sole owners. The increased demand for land is no longer compatible with 
the traditional pattern of settlement from the 19th century. Parents liked to 
have their children, each with their own families and separate households, 
near them. ‘‘Mother does not like it that we have dispersed,” says a young 
married daughter, adding that ‘‘this is the old-fashioned nonsense, but it is im- 
possible to talk with the old ones.” In an increasing number of instances the 
newly created family unit is obliged to purchase land at some distance from 
either of the parental homesteads. And prevailing sentiment has changed. The 
disruption of kin groups is not particularly regretfully commented upon, al- 
though the division of the parental homestead and the necessary movement of 
siblings out to new, individual sites is sometimes the cause of familial acrimony. 
Nor are kin clusters, that are the nuclei of the traditional settlement, reformed 
in the new locations, as had earlier been the case (Paine 1957: 280-81). 

However, another and equally strong tendency is for the population to col- 
lect together in small concentrations. Not for the sake of land (the stage has 
already been reached where this may have to be purchased from the State at a 
distance from the village and homestead), but in order to enlarge the family’s 
circle of contact, to be nearer a shop, to be nearer a school, to be where the 
mailboat stops, and to be near a fishquay. Movements from the remoter loca- 
tions into local demographic centers respond to, or may partially anticipate, 
the new economic and cultural contexts of fjordal life. In this way, for example, 
parents can, many believe, better ensure for their children a successful entry 
into the new “open”—Norwegian—society. Thus, even local regrouping today 
is often in disregard of the ecological factor, and there is no longer importance 
attached to propinquity. The moves are made locally into the area of greatest 
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demographic density, but people are now beginning to live alongside neighbors 
who are not necessarily their kinsfolk.® 

The contraction in the territorial scale of neighborly relations and the ap- 
pearance of a larger number of shops in the fjords seriously diminish the justi- 
fication of host (verdi) relations among the inhabitants of the fjords. Between 
them and the Mountain Lapps, the social part of their exchange was virtually 
eliminated as the settled fishermen and farmers began to show reluctance to 
acknowledge their ties of kinship with nomads and, in particular, as their use of 
clan names (goar’go) became less and less frequent. As to the economic part of 
the exchanges, it is now little more than trivial; neither party is any longer in 
a position to supplement the needs of the other and both are dependent upon 
open commerce with storekeepers (Paine 1958: 183-84). 

In most fjords in Finnmark, the goar’go is now regarded as something be- 
longing specifically to the Mountain Lapp milieu and therefore not to that of 
the modern Coast Lapp. The genealogical associations of Coast Lapp families 
with Lappish families of the interior are becoming hidden from view, although 
the latter still use their knowledge of goar’go and are therefore still quite aware 
of their kinship, where it occurs, with the people of the coast. Where reliance 
had been placed previously on verdi and goar’go, recourse is now taken to the 
telephone circuit, to a nearer identification with a shop clientele, and to use of 
place names. 

It might be supposed that the place name replaces the goar’go in function. 
Indeed, its introduction is sometimes explained and rationalized in just such a 
way: ‘The Mountain Lapps,” an old woman in Revsbotn told me, “do not 
have place names, for they have no places, and so they keep their goar’go. 
This is so that folk may know where they are from.” In fact, place names are 
being used in a way quite different from that in which goar’go were used. With 
the new land-mindedness, several brothers may each acquire new properties, 
and each of them may proceed to incorporate the place names of their respec- 
tive properties into their own name styles. When their children marry, it is 
probable that only those who continue to live on the parental properties will 
continue to use those particular place names; the others will devise new styles. 
Clearly the place name obscures the collateral identification of the family. 
Moreover, goar’go revealed attachments between widely dispersed persons, 
but the place name reveals particular and individualistic attachments with im- 
portant and explicit material connotations. This is also the nature of the differ- 
ence between neighborhood and village. 

Much in this and other similar situations in the fjords is part of the result 
of the recent acquisition of new moral ideas, which are those of the coastal 
Norwegians. It is no matter for surprise that there is now a place for the Scan- 
dinavian name system, besides the Lappish system. At the moment the Scan- 
dinavian system is appropriate when speaking with Norwegians or with offi- 
cials (but it does not necessarily occur in all of the Coast Lapps’ Norwegian 
conversation) and it belongs to the town and sometimes to the village store. 
There is, however, a continual encroachment of the one system upon the other 
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(Paine 1957: 294-96). Not of least significance is the surrender by the married 
Coast Lapp woman, in accordance with the Norwegian system, of her pat- 
ronym. Married women must now take their husbands’. This is a further step 
away from the traditional bilateral order of relations. 

There is now present in the fjords a rather deprecatory attitude towards 
knowledge in matters of kinship generally, and specifically in the use of the 
Lappish terminology. Especially symptomatic is the deliberate juxtaposition 
in the following remarks of an informant: “In the old days the people would be 
able to say who were their relatives for a long way back; they counted as their 
relatives such people whom we would no longer today. Today we don’t count 
anybody more distant than a ‘cousin’ as a relative. Likewise the children today 
are not brought up to think about such ‘superstitions’ as the little-people- 
under-the-earth; they too belong to the old days and will soon be forgotten.” 

Most of the older people can, under direct questioning, still name correctly 
the six different kinship terms for one’s parents’ siblings (Paine 1957: 196-99). 
Yet the attitude of even these older people is often: “It is only the Mountain 
people who use these terms now.” Among persons born in the 1920’s or after, 
even theoretical knowledge of these particular terms is unusual, and in con- 
sequence the Norwegian terms /anie, ‘‘aunt” and onkel, “uncle,” are in general 
use. One hears them used in Lappish conversation in just the same way as 
numerals exceeding those of ten are usually rendered in Norwegian. The 
Lappish word ak’ko means “‘old woman” (including ‘‘mother’s mother” and 
“father’s mother’’), ag’gja means “‘old man” (including ‘‘father’s father” and 
“mother’s father”) ; the two terms are still in wide use, yet among the younger 
children, and, of course, in all Norwegian conversation in the fjords, they are 
usually replaced by the Norwegian terms bestemor and bestefar. These mean 
“grandmother” and grandfather” and only that, but they are being given the 
same range of reference as the Lappish terms. The lack of knowledge of kin- 
ship terms is nowhere more apparent today than it is in the case of one’s 
affines. The parents and—to a lesser degree—the siblings of one’s spouse are 
important people: and the Lappish terms are commonly retained; but the 
spouse’s parents’ parents, the spouse’s siblings’ spouses, children, or cousins 
are unimportant people: and the Lappish terms have lapsed or are employed 
incorrectly. 

The use of specific kinship designation in address is fast becoming restricted 
to conversation with or between young children. Between adults, whether or 
not they are “related” persons, the everyday practice is to use the personal 
name, or nickname, alone. The alternative is that of the personal plus sur- 
name (either patronym or place name) which characterizes distance and is 
commonly used to such visiting strangers as government officials. 

The various data given above indicate the revision in the bases of individual 
differentiation consequent upon those that have taken place in group mor- 
phology. Besides containing a further expression of the new unimportance of 
propinquity, they suggest a desire to differentiate relations by individual 
choice while retaining a means of distinguishing between the intimate and 
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formal. The Norwegian differentiations of du or De (cf. French tu and vous) 
can provide the intimate-formal distinction. On account of their linguistic 
and incongruous cultural contexts (their Lappish equivalents do not exist), 
these terms have only recently been introduced into Revsbotn Fjord, almost 
certainly since the end of the war.’ They are still of limited circulation. On the 
other hand, because the terms, together with the titles herr or fru, are part of 
the new etiquette—most frequently followed among certain cliques of younger 
wives—they are regarded as praiseworthy simulations of “correct” (Nor- 
wegian) behavior. 

The generalization that traditional Coast Lapp society was personal is 
worth stating. Of course, the people of the fjords earlier had formal relations 
with storekeepers and various representatives of the Administration; but today 
there is also a variegated number of formal and impersonal (and sometimes 
asymmetrical) relations within and between the fjordal communities. Formerly 
all relations, wherever possible, were translated into neighborly ones, and 
neighborliness does not appear to have been qualified by formal degrees of 
kinship. The importance of Lappish kinship and affinity has lain in the per- 
vasiveness of its many associations. While it is true that degrees of relationship 
were counted for marriage, in Lappish society as in any other, they were more 
characteristically referred to when spatially separated groups wanted mutual 
relations. This possibility of mutual relations was a common presupposition. 
Familiarity, which was most unlikely to have been separable from equality, 
was continually realized and expressed over the barrier of physical distance. 
Moreover, Coast Lapp society was too few in numbers and too affected by 
ecological contingencies for the possible evolution of an explicit role and status 
system. These circumstances encouraged a pragmatic outlook and a reason- 
ableness, besides the homogeneity already stressed. 

Today, as the emerging village units—instead of units of neighborhood— 
become more and more identified with the spatial arrangement of economic and 
social relations, so the earlier easy articulation of neighborliness between 
settlements and between fjords is being destroyed. As the association® rivals 
the loosely defined kin and neighbor grouping as a principle of integration, so 
part-relations and a role and status system are affecting the homogeneity 
of relations between even the people of the same community. Hence the 
several tendencies noted towards the atomization of a neighborhood. No 
longer is life within the fjords a matter of common living on the base of com- 
mon sea and soil. 


Il. VILLAGE ORGANIZATION AND SENTIMENT 


Changes in the usage of the Lappish word mar’kén illustrate the point. 
The word originally referred to trading and religious and judicial meetings of a 
whole neighborhood of people. Today there are few such markets left.® 
Mar’k4n now means the most frequented permanently-located center of extra- 
domestic activity within the native milieu: where the shop, fishquay, school, 
telephone, post office and possibly the church are collected. It is for the fjord 
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dweller the most important center of life beyond that of his own homestead, 
but it is within his neighborhood area. And the implication of being ‘‘a center 
of things” illuminates a most important feature of the Coast Lapp and fjordal 
village. 

Whereas the settlement-neighborhood identification is hardly more than 
moral and metaphorical, between settlement and village there is a strong ele- 
ment of economic and organizational dependence. Whereas, structurally, 
there are no cxclusive implications in neighborhood identification, these are 
strong in the case of the village. Owing to the relatively high degree of seli- 
sufficiency in village organization, village affairs rarely extend into inter-village 
affairs, so the identification of an individual with one village ordinarily pre- 
cludes any simultaneous identification with others. Demands of membership 
are placed on the individual by the village. Already the people of Revsbotn are 
able to cite a number of ways in which “we” are different from various “‘they’s” 
of other village communities with whom they seem to be having less and less to 
do. 

The village, however, does not supersede the familial settlement units but 
is rather placed in hierarchical relation to them. While it is not necessarily true 
that kinship is less authoritative than the new associations, it is distinguish- 
able from them by its concern with a behavior the tenets of which have arisen 
from within the small group itself and have not become imposed from some- 
where outside it. At this lower level of organization the injunctions of the 
village are generally ineffective, so settlements remain and there exist two 
structures. 

The one is “lower” level because it is dependent upon arrangements be- 
tween homogeneous parts. Where people are born together, conjoin very 
largely as equals, and share interests out of necessity, the concept of ““member- 
ship” is analytically unenlightening. However, at the “higher” level of village 
structure there are selective and contractual relations and membership is a 
crucial concept. Persons are attracted to a village for reasons besides its rela- 
tively favorable location and services. Life in a village is ordered according to 
the rationalization of external economic and cultural precepts. This means that 
while one belongs to a neighborhood and a settlement on account of what one 
is, one may belong to a village on account of what one does. For this reason, too, 
a village is able to assimilate its newcomers who are not kinsfolk without 
serious difficulties. It is in an individualized sense that persons living inside a 
village are villagers: some are not members in any instrumental sense, and 
some members are more identified as such than are others. Just as achieved 
statuses are emergent in the Coast Lapp village, so there are sometimes con- 
flicting interests among its members. 

Although a village can be defined in terms of area, since it encloses one, yet 
it is not through such a definition that its sociological importance is best made 
clear. The perimeter of a Coast Lapp village is not defined in the way that a 
settlement perimeter tends to be. Should a homestead be separated from the 
group that is its nearest neighbor by a broad stretch of fjord, it is not properly 
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a part of the settlement of the neighboring group: its geographical separation is 
sufficient to prevent daily intercourse with them. In the case of village organ- 
ization, persons become attached through participation in the institutional 
life; the local isolation of their homestead need not act as an impediment. 
Daily intercourse with fellow villagers is not essential to the roles of villagers, 
and less importance is paid to face-to-face relations generally. 

In fact, as has been noted, the village is usually associated with a height- 
ened concentration of population. But this demographic feature is not the 
only or even the principal factor in defining the village, since a village type of 
organization and outloook can, though not usually, be found without this con- 
centration of population. Where geographical isolation of homesteads does 
occur, these no longer maintain themselves in organizational independence. 
Their recurring needs have become too multifarious and a basic state of de- 
pendence on a fjordal village is bound to follow. (Such “‘dependent” home- 
steads, or settlements even, usually hide histories of a previously favorable but 
now anachronistic ecological situation. People remain in these places only be- 
cause motorboats enable the dependent contacts to be maintained without too 
great hardship or strain.) 

There are specially significant consequences for economic organization in 
the emergence of the village. Irrespective of possible neighborly isolation, all 
villagers are able to pursue an economic life in the village. Villagers employ 
each other. They can sell their fish and purchase provisions and clothes in the 
village, thus obviating the need for laborious journeys for these ends. Further- 
more, the desire for autonomy that is almost axiomatic for villagers is most 
apparent in economic matters. Before the war the people of Revsbotn were a 
dependent clientele of a few private merchants. The fishermen were habitually 
insolvent since the economic possibilities of all transactions were controlled en- 
tirely by the merchants. In addition, a resident merchant was often conceded 
by fishermen to be their representative in relations with external authority; 
some merchants were the virtual administrators of the communities in which 
they lived. Today all this is quite unacceptable. The earlier relations with the 
one storekeeper who actually lives in Revsbotn (since 1934) are now considered 
as having been particularly degrading. There are now in Revsbotn 11 associa- 
ciations, including a fishing co-operative, a shareholders’ shop, and a capital 
loans association. The control the private storekeeper had previously exercised 
over the economic life of the community is deliberately—and effectively—cur- 
tailed by fishermen through village organization. 

It is not simply that village organization tends to encourage consolidation 
around associations; the consolidation is recognized as being necessary to the 
maintenance of the village. By this means it is hoped to achieve an optimum 
participation by villagers in village affairs and a responsible and representative 
village leadership, as well as equal status for the village in regard to other vil- 
lages. 

But fulfillment of the organizational change is dependent upon a change in 
social sentiment. The sentiment of neighborhood is parochial, familial, and 
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broadly uncompetitive and uninformed; it is spontaneous. The antitheses of 
these qualities compose the sentiment of village which is dependent upon pa- 
tient cultivation and is capable of arousing dissent. This means that the habit- 
ual “closeness” between people who share life in a fjordal settlement must be 
discounted in village life so that its interests may be pursued dispassionately. 
Where village sentiment is weak or absent among the individuals of any one 
community, little development will take place and material support and enter- 
prise from outside will be of no avail (Paine 1957:300-305). The desire of the 
people of present day Revsbotn to conjoin in the values that are supposedly 
held in common in the total society of the nation (in which also the villagers 
are now conscious of membership) is a catalyst in the process of change from 
neighborhood to village sentiment. Individual villagers simulate new and ap- 
propriate attitudes (see section I), thereby acquiring a separate or second in- 
dividuality that reflects distance between neighbors. 

This leaves much still to be explained. 

What approaches nearest to the concept of ‘‘village’’ is Ténnies’ Gesell- 
schaft (1955; passim). With Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft based primarily 
upon the differences between “natural will” and “rational will,’’ Ténnies for- 
mulated polarization with great lucidity. There is in Ténnies’ thesis, however, 
a strong suggestion of a dichotomy. The polarity constructed is, on the whole, 
between social organisms in different localities, besides their having dissimilar 
organizational and role characteristics. 

In this paper differences and even contradictions, in values and organiza- 
tional bases, are shown as existing in the one society. Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft are simultaneously present in the same place. The differences have been 
reformulated in terms of an opposition between neighborhood (and settlement) 
and village organizations and their respective group sentiments. The neighbor- 
hood paradoxically has become the more limited community, the village the 
wider community. Social sentiment, a variable moral element, is operative at 
the interstices of these two formulations of the community and is a deter- 
minant of organizational transference. 


NOTES 


1 The main periods of field work were from July to December 1951 and April 1952 to January 
1953. This paper was written while holding a Fellowship of the Norwegian Research Council for 
Sciences and Humanities, to which body I express my indebtedness. I wish to thank Olav Skardal 
and Robert Storey for their comment on an intermediate draft. 

2 The three units of this analysis—settlement, neighborhood, and village—are familiar in 
Lappish thinking and have analogues in Lappish: sii’d@, gouw’lo, and mar’kan (see Paine 1957: 
169-72). 

’ This finding is contra Pehrson’s (1957:21-24) analysis of the Mountain Lapp society of 
Kénkimia (Cf. Paine 1957: 200-04). 

4 Lappish usage itself provides oral emphasis of the “closeness” arising out of residential con- 
tiguity: it is possible to designate the relation between one person and some other, or to point to 
the presence of the two persons together, through a single term (-gouvtos). Similarly, a term (god’de) 
that conceptualizes for the individual the total of his living consanguineal and affinal connections 
may also be used to refer to them as assembled in one place. 
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5 In several respects, the place of goar’go in Lappish society is comparable with that of the 
clan name in certain sections of present day Scottish society. It is with such an analogy in mind 
that I suggest “‘clan name.” But see Paine (1957: 246-49, 251-68). 

§ Seen as change, this situation, of course, involves a movement of persons which is, in fact, 
connected with the economic situation, but the point cannot be developed here. Presumably, the 
“progressive” implications of the latter will soon be diminished and the new population pattern be- 
come stabilized over a significant period. It might be argued that, then, propinquity will once 
again characterize settlement pattern. Descriptively, this is probably true but, for reasons sug- 
gested in outline in section II, it is doubted whether this will happen organizationally. 

7 This is concurrent with the liberal tendency in fully Norwegian circles to let the age-honored 
du-De manipulation drop out. 

8 MaclIver and Page (1949:12). 

* A description of an earlier Coast Lapp “market”’ is given in Falkenberg (1941:76-79); for 
extracts of this description in translation see Paine (1957 : 319-320). 
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Ambivalence and the Learning of Drinking Behavior 
in a Peruvian Community! 


OZZIE G. SIMMONS 


Harvard University 


RINKING and drunkenness are virtually universal among adult males 

in the Peruvian community of Lunahuana. Drinking has a prominent 
integrative role to play in the tunctioning of the society, while drunkenness 
is culturally accepted within an extremely wide range of occasions and situa- 
tions. Despite the frequency of drinking and drunkenness, alcohol addiction 
appears to be infrequent in Lunahuané; this must be attributed in large part 
to the fact that all drinking is limited to social contexts—this provides vast 
lavitude within which drinking is accepted, and drinking is defined mainly as an 
integral part of the culture and only minimally as a response to the needs of the 
individual.” 

In a recent discussion of the literature on the sociocultural aspects of 
drinking, Ullman (1958:50, 52) makes the point that in any group or society 
where drinking customs are well established and consistent with the rest of 
the culture the rate of alcoholism wil! be low; whereas in societies in which 
drinking customs are not well integrated (the Yankees of Northeastern United 
States and Irish-Americans are offered as examples) alcoholism rates are 
likely to be high. Ullman (1958:50) goes on to say that members of societies 
of the first type are free from ambivalence about drinking because their 
culture is so consistent in this regard, whereas it can be assumed that indi- 
viduals in the second type of society will have ambivalent feelings about 
drinking since ambivalence is the psychological product of unintegrated drink- 
ing customs. 

The case of Lunahuana offers unequivocal support for the first part of 
Ullman’s proposition, but is in direct opposition to the second part in that 
Lunahuanefios are by no means free from ambivalence about drinking. In a 
previous analysis of drinking patterns in Lunahuana (1959) the writer de- 
scribed this ambivalence as deriving from feelings of shame rather than from 
feelings of guilt and sinfulness. This relationship between integrated drinking 
customs, low addiction, and the attitude that drinking in itself is good but 
may bring shameful consequences in its wake is comparable to Lemert’s 
(1954) findings with regard to the Salish Indians of the Northwest Coast. 

This paper considers the relationship between the learning of drinking 
behavior and the ambivalence in attitudes toward drinking in Lunahuané, and 
is thus concerned with the process by which Lunahuanefios take on both 
attitude and behavior patterns with regard to drinking that are characteristic 
of the society. This discussion is intended as a contribution to an understand- 
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ing of the teaching and learning of drinking behavior, which Bacon (1944: 36) 
has called ‘‘an essential field of research for the student of the problems of 
alcohol.”” No attempt can be made within the brief compass of this paper to 
portray in any comprehensive way the process by which drinking is learned 
in Lunahuana, but only to touch on some of its characteristics as these appear 
to be related to the dominant attitudes toward drinking. 


I 


The community of Lunahuana is located 125 miles south of Lima in one 
of the river valleys that periodically interrupt the Peruvian coastal desert. It 
is situated 35 miles inland in a narrow river canyon, among the Andean foot- 
hills, and consists of a village and ten outlying barrios, or named locality divi- 
sions, with an estimated population of about 10,000. The barrios form a chain 
of agricultural settlements about 13 miles long, in which each family lives on 
iis own holdings. The village, which lies at the mid-point of the chain, is 
simply a center for goods and services and is inhabited largely by officials and 
merchants. Although predominantly Indian in physical type the Lunahua- 
nefios in no way identify with Indian culture. They are of mestizo culture, a 
fusion of Indian and Spanish elements with an overlay of contemporary Euro- 
pean and American influences. Among the most prominent differences between 
Indian and mestizo cultures are those in the areas of diet, drinking, damcing, 
music, humor, fiesta celebration, and leisure-time activities in general. More 
subtle differences are to be found in other aspects of culture and social struc- 
ture, such as courtship and the performance of political and occupational 
roles (Gillin 1949; Simmons 1952, 1955). 

The principal cash crops of Lunahuana are grapes and cotton, although 
a great many fruits and vegetables are cultivated in varying quantities. 
The production of wine and brandy was once the principal basis of the econ- 
omy but, since the advent of a highway from the coast in 1921, more and more 
of the grape harvest has been transported to Lima for sale there as fresh 
fruit. Fifty years ago, there were about 100 distilleries in the community; 40 
are still active but many of them produce small quantities. Lunahuana has a 
long history of emigration as a consequence of chronic probiems of land scar- 
city, but every family that stayed has managed to hold on to some small piece 
of land. It is popularly believed that owning even a bit of land makes one 
independent, although in fact the vast majority must supplement this by wage 
work or share farming for the thirty-odd large landowners, who also own most 
of the distilleries. 


II 


Among adult males, frequent drinking and drunkenness are virtually uni- 
versal in Lunahuand. Women may occasionally take a few drinks at a fiesta 
but in general they do not drink and in only exceptional cases do they par- 
ticipate significantly in the male drinking pattern. Drinking may occur on any 
occasion when two or more men get together, at any time of the day or night, 
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and anywhere except in the church. Other than fiestas, celebrations of rites 
de passage, weekends, and special seasons on the job, drinking is not charac- 
terized by any daily or other periodic regularity. Drinking may stop short of 
drunkenness, and some who drink frequently may actually get drunk only 
once a month or less often. In order of popularity, Lunahuanefios drink cachiina 
(12 to 14 percent alcohol), essentially a homemade wine; pisco (47 to 50 per- 
cent alcohol), a colorless grape brandy; and wine (about 12 percent alcohol). 
Access to alcohol seems to present no serious economic problem even for the 
poorest in the community. 

In part, the adult male Lunahuanefio may be characterized as timid, 
evasive, retiring, shy, indirect, and at a loss for words and for what to do 
with himself when in the company of others. There is an inordinate emphasis 
on being a ‘‘correct” person, and the Lunahuanejfio is always preoccupied 
with what others may think of him and always timorous lest there be unfavor- 
able criticism. There are, however, many local sayings which explicitly acknowl- 
edge that the Lunahuanefio becomes “another person” when he is drunk. 
As one informant put it: 

A man passes through four “apparitions” when drinking that represent the following “bloods.” 
Blood of the turkey, when a man is sober and cold. Blood of the monkey, which comes to pass 
after a man has drunk a little. This is the best state because the body warms up, and one becomes 
talkative, makes jokes, forgets his worries, and is in condition to make love to a girl. Blood of the 
lion, which occurs when a man has drunk even more. Now he loses his head, looks for arguments, 
is easily offended, thinks of the people who owe him money and has the courage to go and ask 


them for it. Blood of the pig, which comes to pass if a man has drunk too much. He cannot stand 
up and control himself, but can only fall down and sleep like a pig. 


Attitudes toward drinking are predominantly permissive; there is a rich 
folklore that expresses a high positive evaluation of drinking. No one hides 
the fact that he has been drunk, nor has he any hesitation about excusing 
some defection by saying he was drunk. All the evidence indicates that 
Lunahuanefos attach little, if any, moral significance to drinking and drunken- 
ness and have no guilt feelings to contend with in relation to drinking. On 
the other hand, many Lunahuanefios said that they sometimes felt shame 
after a drunken episode if they had engaged in “incorrect”? behavicr and 
created a “scandal,” defined as insulting others, fighting with friends, or 
—most frequently cited—mistreating wives, children, and relatives. One 
informant said that he usually felt shame after getting drunk because he 
was sure to have intruded somewhere, thrust himself into someone’s house 
or elsewhere that he should not have gone, and made a lot of noise or engaged 
in insults. Another said he felt shame the day after a drunk because “with 
liquor the mute person speaks, like the parrot who talks when given wine. 
Sometimes when one is drunk he says things in a gathering that he should not 
say, that make his person ugly.” In this regard, then, there is ambivalence 
in attitudes toward drinking, namely, that drinking in itself is good but it 
may bring shameful consequences in its wake. 
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III 


In Lunahuana it is believed that there is no joy in life without drinking, 
that liquor was invented for the purpose of animating people and giving them 
pleasure, that it gives a person strength and will for his work, and that the 
grapevine will not produce unless its cultivators drink. Consistent with 
these notions, the “charter” of drinking also specifies that liquor is health- 
ful not only for adults but for children as well. Cachina and wine are good 
for children because they “open the appetite,” clear the head, “kill the 
microbes,” relieve constipation, and “heat the nerves, which are cold.” 
Moreover, liquor is good for their blood and prevents them from getting 
sick. As most frequently stated, minute quantities of liquor may be served 
to young children, girls as well as boys, particularly after lunch, in order to 
tonificar them, i.e., as a tonic for health reasons. For drinking that is defined 
as “‘moderate,’’ the earliest age limit is usually specified as 10 to 12, and 
is permitted only to boys. The charter makes a sharp distinction, however, 
between such moderate drinking, defined as a “few glasses,” and drinking 
“like a man,” i.e., to the point of drunkenness. It is all right for adolescents 
to drink moderately when they are “socially obligated,” but the minimum 
age for adopting the drinking behavior of adult males is set at 18 to 20. The 
people say that it is “very ugly” to see boys under 18 drinking heavily or to 
the point of drunkenness. 

There are two principal reasons offered to justify the diaspproval of heavy 
drinking and drunkenness among adolescents: 1) they are too vulnerable to 
the effects of excessive alcohol intake, and 2) by virtue of this vulnerability 
they are much more likely than adults to engage in “‘incorrect”’ behavior. 
With respect to the first reason, there is a pervasive belief among Lunahua- 
nefios that the period of later adolescence, from about 15 to 18, termed the 
“epoch of development,”’ is critical and decisive for the life of the individual. 
Once he passes these years, he no longer is so vulnerable to illness. The conse- 
quences of heavy drinking under 18 are that a boy “will ruin his brain so that it 
will never be the same,” “may ruin his blood so that he cannot beget sons,” 
and may become so habituated to drinking that he will become a vicioso, i.e., 
an addict. Over 18, liquor is not likely to “get hold” of one so quickly; resist- 
ance to alcohol is greater because the “‘nervous system”’ gets stronger the 
older one becomes. Coupled with this belief that maximum physical strength 
and resistance are attained only at the end of adolescence is one to the effect 
that the age of “reason and responsibility” begins at 18 to 20 years. After 
this age boys can do “whatever they like because they can realize what they 
are doing,’ no longer need their parents’ permission for what they do, and 
can drink as they like because they are able to “dominate” themselves. 

The other reason advanced to justify disapproval of heavy drinking in 
adolescence, namely that it will precipitate “incorrect” behavior, appears to 
be a direct consequence of the negative side of the ambivalence about drink- 
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ing. If an adult may engage in behavior as a consequence of drinking that 
will arouse feelings of shame, then an adolescent is much more likely to do 
so. An adolescent should not drink like an adult because he is still “weak 
in the head and may commit many bad things.” From an early age there 
is heavy emphasis in child training on behaving “correctly,” which tends 
to focus mainly on proper observance of respect relationships with parents 
and one’s elders in general. Observance of proper respect is a continual pre- 
occupation of Lunahuanejfios in all interpersonal relations, but is of partic- 
ular concern in parent-youth relations. Prohibitions about adolescent drink- 
ing are most explicit in this area. Heavy drinking by adolescents in any 
situation is said to signify a lack of respect for parents but constitutes the 
most serious violation of respect rules if actually performed in their presence. 

Thus the charter of adolescent drinking aims primarily to set limits to 
premature adoption of the patterns of drinking behavior that are consid- 
ered normal for the society once its members have attained man’s estate. 
Lunahuanefios do not say that the young should never adopt this pattern, 
only that they should wait until they are adults before they do so. If the 
young take on adult patterns of continual and excessive drinking, their 
particular vulnerability to alcohol may lead them to commit indiscretions more 
readily than will adults, which will have even graver consequences than in 
the case of adults. 

IV 

Learning to drink begins at an early age in Lunahuana. Most informants 
said they had their first drink of cachina, wine, or pisco between the ages of 
9 and 13, and many said that children as young as 5 regularly receive their 
copita, little cup, of sweet wine. Children of all ages certainly have many 
opportunities to learn about drinking by example. They accompany parents 
to fiesta celebrations and other social occasions and are often present at 
work activities in the fields and distilleries, all of which are among the prin- 
cipal drinking situations to be found in the society. The writer observed 
women and children present as onlookers in a wide variety of such drinking 
situations that terminated in complete drunkenness on the part of the adult 
male participants. Familial celebration of birthdays was most frequently 
reported as the situation in which one received his first drink and was initi- 
ated into moderate drinking. Some said they were ‘‘obliged”’ to take two or 
three drinks as early as their ninth or tenth birthdays and recalled becoming 
dizzy or sick as a consequence. 

Perhaps the single most important drinking rule that obtains among adults 
is that one cannot refuse a drink if invited to partake. Those who attempt to 
refuse are subjected to intolerable pressure by means of a wide variety of de- 
vices. As one informant said, ‘‘If a man does not wish to drink, he has to go 
away from the place where the drinking is taking place and must avoid places 
where men are drinking.” Another informant said: 


You may be having a drink or two in a fambo (bar) with some friends, and someone fills your glass 
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when you’re ready to leave. Then there is no longer any measure to your drinking. If you do not 
drink, he says, “It seems as though we are not friends, that you have no good will, that you wish 
to be pretentious and not associate with the poor.” So that he may not be resentful, you have to 
drink. And if you do not drink, he spills out your pisco and says, ‘‘You don’t like my liquor.” Then 
the quarrels begin. 

The constant attempt to make one’s drinking partners drunk is charac- 
teristic of all drinking situations in Lunahuana, but is particularly evident 
in work activities dedicated to the several phases of cultivation of grapevines 
and production of alcohol. The most important phases of cultivation, namely 
the harvest, in April and May, and the pruning of the vines, in September, 
are times of very heavy drinking implemented through a series of elaborate 
drinking rituals traditionally performed in conjunction with the work. Boys 
of 15 and over are considered old enough to work along with the men, and 
on the many occasions when the writer has observed adolescents in these 
work crews they have been subjected to the same relentless pressure to drink 
that adults impose on one another. Most informants reported that they had 
experienced their first drunk between 15 and 17 years of age, and that it 
occurred either in one of these work situations or in family celebrations of 
rites de passage. In all of these accounts, the introduction to heavy drinking 
was under the tutelage of older persons, who usually included the boy’s 
father or other male relatives. It appears, then, that the charter for adolescent 
drinking is somewhat at odds with the practice, in that those who verbally 
disapprove of adolescent drunkenness are often the very ones who promote it. 
Nevertheless, the charter has a discernible influence on the attitudes and 
drinking behavior of adolescents. 

Despite the fact that initiation of adolescents into heavy drinking is usu- 
ally accomplished by adults and during an age period forbidden by the 
charter, the evidence indicates that the frequency of heavy drinking and 
drunkenness among boys under 18 does not begin to compare with that charac- 
teristic of adult males. In part this is due to the fact that a substantial part 
of adult drinking occurs among peer groups in bars and at such times as be- 
fore and after working hours or on weekends. Adolescents are ordinarily 
excluded from these drinking situations and do not appear to engage in drink- 
ing on any significant scale when participating in their own peer group re- 
lationships. Even if the young were included in all the drinking sessions 
that occur on fiestas or in work activities, which is not the case, they would 
still have far fewer opportunities for drinking, and particularly for drinking 
heavily, than those ordinarily available to the adult male in Lunahuana. 

More important, however, the difference in drinking behavior of adoles- 
cents and adults seems to be largely due to differences in motivation to drink 
and in definitions of drinking as a means to social participation and status. 
The most characteristic pattern of adolescent drinking observed by the writer, 
whether in family or public fiestas or on the job, was one of reluctance and 
even outright refusal to drink the way adults were drinking. They would 
indicate a preference for the less potent beverage if a choice were available, 
and employ various devices to conceal their lack of wholehearted participa- 
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tion. These boys were not always allowed to have their way, but when they 
were they did not usually drink nearly as much as did the adults. Under- 
standing of this reluctance on the part of adolescents requires consideration 
of the personal and social functions of drinking in Lunahuaua in relation to 
both adolescents and adults. 


V 


In a previous paper (Simmons 1959), the interpersonal performance of 
the adult Lunahuanefio was described as marked by a profound sense of dis- 
trust of others and a lack of self-confidence in his ability to control the out- 
come of a given episode of interaction. For the Lunahuanefio, drinking re- 
duces tensions and anxieties in interpersonal relations by serving as a catalyst 
in overcoming and dissolving his initial expectations that most interaction 
episodes will result in outcomes somehow unfavorable or disadvantageous 
for him. Although drinking is limited to social contexts (the few solitary 
drinkers are regarded as deviants) and is essentially a response to the ex- 
pectations of the group, it must also meet these felt interpersonal needs of 
the individual. 

In Yankee American culture, as Straus and Bacon (1959: 221) have pointed 


out, young people between the ages of 17 and 23 are faced with the difficult 
question, among others, of whether or not to drink alcoholic beverages, and , 
for many this is by no means an easy matter to decide. In Lunahuané, this t 
question never arises, since the idea and act of drinking are learned early p 
in the process of socialization and identified with those persons who have § , 
emotional significance for the individual. Thus internalized like any other § 4; 
cultural pattern, drinking can only be taken for granted as good in itself, and J », 
there can be no issue of whether or not to drink. Moreover, as the people § x 
say, “liquor is in everything, just like religion.” It is commonly said that § q, 
drinking goes on “‘from the time of birth until the time of death,” a reference J ,, 
to the fact that drinking occurs when a child is born and when a person dies. J ¢, 
To drink is to conform to a normal pattern of the group’s culture. 

The Lunahuanefio’s view of others as potentially dangerous and his char- § ay 
acteristic reaction—even to people he knows well—of suspicion and distrust J ce, 
are instilled into children at an early age. The model that is held up to chil- & 4. 
dren is one of keeping constantly to oneself and one’s family. Children are § ho 
kept close to home, unless on an errand or out with their parents, until they J |e, 
are 10 or 12, and are punished if they go into neighbors’ houses. They are § gt, 
not allowed to appear when visitors are present for fear they will not ex- § qn 
hibit the proper decorum and restraint. The imposition of such limited social J pe} 
horizons and restriction of opportunities for social interaction is reflected J of 
in the difficulties that Lunahuanefio males have in relating to others when § 19), 
they reach maturity. cha 

Given these considerations of the normality and pervasiveness of drinking J dri, 
and of internalization of interpersonal fear, we may well ask why adolescents § jt, 


do not drink the way adults do, especially since they are sometimes encouraged 
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to disregard the charter. In the first place, it is the writer’s impression that 
the young are more directly and consistently oriented to the normative pre- 
scriptions of the charter than are the sanctioning agents themselves. They 
accept adult notions of physical vulnerability in adolescence, but more im- 
portant, they have effectively internalized the prescriptions, embodied not 
only in the rationale of drinking but in the other sets of norms and standards 
characteristic of the culture, regarding proper observance of respect rela- 
tionships with parents and other adults. Adult Lunahuanefios are inconsist- 
ent in the application of the charter for adolescent drinking, not only be- 
cause they encourage its violation in certain situations but because they 
usually fail to respond with negative sanctions even when violations are 
committed independently by adolescents. But if drunkenness of adolescents 
leads to transgression of respect rules, this is another matter, one that calls 
for punitive action. 

Secondly, despite the fact that adolescents share the characteristic difficul- 
ties of adult Lunahuanefios in interpersonal performance, the nature and 
range of interpersonal situations in which they are called upon to participate 
do not impose the strains and pressures upon them to which adults are sub- 
jected. Adolescence in Lunahuana is a period of indeterminate status; one is 
no longer a child but neither is he permitted access to any of the symbols or 
rewards of adult status. Schooling terminates at around 14 years of age, and 
the subsequent years until one is accorded adult status are essentially a 
period of waiting and being held in abeyance. Boys will be called upon to do 
man’s work in helping their fathers in the fields but receive no remunera- 
tion for this, and if they go out to do wage labor, they are expected to turn 
over the bulk of their earnings to their parents. This pattern may build up 
considerable aggression in adolescents, but indirect recourses for its release 
are available in the competitive activities of the ubiquitous soccer matches 
and of seeking to outwit each other as well as watchful mothers in sexual 
conquests of girls. 

As adulthood is approached, however, problems of status become acute, 
and adolescent outlets for aggression are no longer appropriate. Chronic dis- 
sension comes to pervade the relationship between parents and adult children 
as a consequence of the reluctance of parents to retire and relinquish land 
holdings. The inhibitions to adoption of adult drinking patterns during ado- 
lescence lose their effectiveness and interpersonal demands become more 
stressful. The adolescent reluctance to engage in frequent drinking and 
drunkenness cannot persist in view of the fact that this pattern of drinking 
behavior is so thoroughly integrated with adult status. Since these patterns 
of drinking are actually a prerequisite for the majority of important social 
toles performed by adult Lunahuanefios, there are no satisfactory alternative 
channels to acquisition of adult statusin the community. On the personal level, 
drinking now becomes the symbolically most appropriate means for reducing 
interpersonal anxiety and a recourse for releasing aggression indirectly or for 
providing an adequate substitute for it. 
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VI 


This discussion has provided a basis for understanding, at least in its 
broader aspects, the relationship between the learning of drinking behavior 
and attitudes toward drinking in Lunahuandé through examination of the 
process whereby both positive and negative attitudes toward drinking become 
incorporated during adolescence. From early childhood on, the act of drinking 
is symbolically and emotionally identified with the significant persons and 
the important situations in the community so that the idea of drinking itself 
becomes internalized as a normal culture pattern in which all males should 
participate. But Lunahuanefios are apprehensive about engaging in “in- 
correct” behavior as a consequence of drinking and are likely to feel ashamed 
if they actually do so. Hence the charter attempts to set limits to the fre- 
quency and amount of adolescent drinking so as to minimize the threat such 
drining would pose to the proper observance of respect relationships that 
are highly valued in the society. Once adults begin to drink, however, they 
themselves take the lead in violating the charter. The consequent inconsist- 
ency between attitude and action may contribute to the development of 
the same ambivalent feelings about drinking in the new generation of drinkers. 

In this paper, a direct relationship is presumed between ambivalence in 
adult attitudes toward drinking and prohibitions against adoption of adult 
drinking behavior by adolescents. Although the present analysis by itself 
cannot, of course, provide adequate documentation of this, the limited evi- 
dence available from other studies is consistent with the presumed relation- 
ship. In the case of the Salish Indians of the Northwest Coast, Lemert (1954: 
380-381, 320) reports the presence of both ambivalence about drinking and 
adult injunctions against drinking by the young. On the other side, the clear- 
est instance is that provided by Mangin (1957: 64, 61) in his study of drinking 
among Indians in highland Peru. In Vicos, there is no ambivalence in atti- 
tudes toward drinking and apparently no age restriction against adoption of 
adult drinking behavior by the young or against joint drinking by young and 
old. Similarly, Bunzel (1940:377-378, 372) found neither ambivalence about 
drinking nor age prohibitions among the Indians of Chamula, in Chiapas, 
Mexico.* These few instances hardly constitute definitive documentation, how- 
ever. Further empirical investigations in a variety of cultural contexts, in- 
cluding our own, are necessary in order to provide more satisfactory compara- 
tive evidence than is now available. 


S 


St 


NOTES 


1 Revised from a paper read at the 1959 meetings of the American Anthropological Associa § U1 
tion in Mexico City. The data on which this paper is based were collected during the writer’s resi- 
dence in Peru from 1949 to 1952 as field representative of the Smithsonian Institution’s Institute 
of Social Anthropology. 

? The last census taken in Peru was in 1940 (the previous one was in 1876), and the research in 
Lunahuand was done in 1950 to 1952. According to the census (Repdiblica del Pert, 1944), the 
municipal district of Lunahuand had a population of 5,216 in 1940. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, from evidence available as to how the census was conducted, that this figure represented 
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substantial underenumeration of the population of Lunahuand, and the writer’s best guess is that 
the population was between 8,000 and 10,000 in 1950. The statement that alcohol addiction is 
minimally present in Lunahuané is based on the fact that the writer could find no more than a 
dozen or so individuals in the entire community who might possibly qualify as addicts according 
to the criteria for alcoholism defined by Jellinek (1952). 

§ Bunzel’s (1940) study of drinking in Chichicastenango, an Indian community in Guatemala, 
is also reported in this paper. In this case, she found considerable ambivalence about drinking but 
gives no indication of adult attitudes toward adolescent drinking. 

* One other instance of relevance here is Heath’s (1958) study of the Bolivian Camba. Al- 
though Heath clearly states that there is no ambivalence about drinking among the Camba, he 
makes no specific reference to attitudes toward adolescent drinking. He does say that drinkers 
“show no marked stratification by age, apart from the exclusion of children” (1958:499), and that 
“the youngest drinker encountered was 12” (1958:498). 
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Culture Change and Integration: An Eskimo Example’ 


NORMAN A. CHANCE 
University of Oklahoma 


HERE is a theory current among anthropologists that societies under- 

going a rapid and extensive change will be characterized by disruption 
of norms and shared values and a general lowering of morale (Keesing 1953: 
84-91). 

Certainly under conditions of rapid change societies do tend to become 
disorganized. For years sociologists interested in the areas of ‘‘social disorgan- 
ization” and “‘social pathology” have stressed this point. More recently, 
anthropologists focusing their attention on the impact of large scale civiliza- 
tion on small, nonliterate groups have also obtained empirical results to 
support this particular proposition. But whether due to fact or interest, both 
sociologists and anthropologists have tended to emphasize the disintegrative 
aspects of this change—so much so that there is an implicit assumption on 
the part of many social scientists that rapid social and cultural changes 
necessarily lead to some kind of disintegration or breakdown in normative 
behavior. One of the major aims of this article is to produce evidence for a 
more qualified view of this assumption. 

During the summer of 1958 the writer lived in the Eskimo village of 
Kaktovik, Alaska. This village, containing approximately 100 residents, is 
located about 400 miles northeast of Fairbanks along the Arctic coast. The 
purpose of the summer research was to study the ways in which the Kaktovik 
Eskimos are adjusting to the very rapid changes brought on by their new 
employment and extensive contact with Whites at a nearby DEWline radar 
station. 

While a large number of the Eskimos living at Kaktovik grew up in this 
part of Alaska, they did not come together as a group to form a permanent 
village settlemeat until the middle and late 1940’s. Only after the military 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey began hiring local Eskimos for unskilled 
jobs in construction and surveying work did Kaktovik take on any semblance 
of a real village. Previous to this time, most of the people had lived in rela- 
tively isolated dwellings scattered along the northeastern part of the Alaskan 
coast, and except for infrequent meetings with missionaries, bush pilots, and 
traders, they had very little face-to-face contact with Whites.? Occasionally 
some families made a spring dog sled trip to Barrow to trade their year’s 
supply of furs at one of the local stores and visit with friends and relatives, 
but the great distance involved discouraged anyone from making the trip 
very Often. 

Although a few government jobs were available as early as the middle 
1940’s, salaried employment did not become plentiful until several years 
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later. This earlier picture was changed drastically, however, when in 1953 
construction began on the nearby DEWline installation. During the time 
that this first station was being erected, there were not enough local Eskimos 
to fill the newly created positions. Consequently, a few Eskimo families were 
encougaged by DEWline personnel to move to Kaktovik from their native 
villages of Barrow, Alaska, and Herschel Island and Aklavik in Canada. Some 
of these immigrants were actually returning to an area in which they had 
lived earlier. While others had not had any previous contact with the local 
villagers, their number was not large enough to disrupt seriously the close 
kin and friendship ties characteristic of most of the older area residents. 
Today, these families have been completely accepted into the normal village 
life. 

In 1957 major construction on the DEWline station was completed. 
This has not meant a reduction in jobs, however, since extensive mainte- 
nance is still required and may be expected to continue indefinitely. During 
the summer of 1958 it was found that approximately 75 percent of the men 
in the village were earning salaries of six hundred dollars a month. For most 
of these men, this was a full-time, relatively permanent occupation. A few 
others like the school teacher and the storekeeper earned somewhat less.* 
In some respects, it is difficult to imagine the number of changes undergone 
by these Eskimos who only a few years ago earned most of their livelihood in 
a hunting, fishing and trapping econumy. 

Before entering the village, I had expected that these Eskimos would be 
found to have taken over many of the cultural goals of Western civilization 
and to have correspondingly increased their level of aspiration for material 
goods. In numerous studies of acculturation, anthropologists and other social 
scientists have shown that, when the aspirations of a minority group increase 
without the culturally approved means of attainment, various forms of deviant 
behavior tend to arise (Linton 1940; Siegel 1955; Merton 1949). This not 
only leads to individual frustration but frequently brings about a decrease 
in group integration as well. 

A good illustration of this is found in Hughes’ study of the St. Lawrence 
Island Eskimo. In 1940, these Eskimos were still fairly isolated from both 
mainlands and much of their traditional culture remained intact. Fifteen 
years later when Hughes visited the island, he found that “‘. . . the Gambell 
people have become increasingly less Eskimo as they have become more 
American through identification with mainland models” (1957a:7). The war- 
time selective service draft, the local school system, voting and tax laws, 
increased participation in Presbyterian Church affairs, and the postwar 
ideological conflict with the Soviet Union all played a part in strengthening 
this new identification. As a result, the St. Lawrence Eskimos began to feel 
a sense of relative deprivation. Hughes cites the rejection of seal and walrus 
oil as an important food item: 


During the last fifteen years the St. Lawrence people have come to adopt much of the white 
man’s sentiments toward seal oil—holding that it “smells bad,” and it is “uncivilized” to eat it 
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or even use it for heating one’s house. Consequently, when butchering a seal they now discard 
most of it and throw it back into the sea. But at the same time they are hard pressed to find enough 
money to buy the petroleum oil needed for heating their houses, and they feel that subsistence 
problems are far worse now than they have ever been. Their standards of what is adequate and 
acceptable for heating and eating have changed and they now deliberately discard an economic 
asset, even though doing so leads to feelings of deprivation and dissatisfaction (1957a: 11). 

For these and similar reasons, many Eskimos now look to the mainland 
as an answer to their problems. A major difficulty occurs, however, when 
the individuals who aspire to this new way of life cannot participate in it. 
According to Hughes, ‘‘This is the situation of a number of young people in 
Gambell, who for various reasons, cannot leave the island for the mainland. 
Their deviant behavior (‘deviant’ to the elders) is the cause of considerable 
conflict” (1957a:10).4 

In contrast to the St. Lawrence situation, the writer felt that a study of 
Kaktovik—where a large number of the newly defined goals probably were 
capable of attainment—might provide an instance of rapid and extensive 
change without a corresponding degree of upheaval and disorganization. 

Soon after arriving in the village, an attempt was made to determine in 
a preliminary way the extent and nature of the changes that had actually 
occurred in the twelve-year period following the extensive influx of Whites 
to the area. The changes of greatest importance were found to be in the 
areas of subsistence, shelter, medical care, education, and communication. 
In many instances, although not uniformly, the changes were directly asso- 
ciated with an increase in cash income. 

Probably the most important and dramatic change that had taken place 
followed the shift from a hunting, fishing, and trapping economy to that of 
full-time wage work. With this shift, the daily search for food became impos- 
sible and unnecessary. Furthermore, the traditional mobility so character- 
istic of Eskimo living in a sparse hunting area was curtailed. No longer could 
the Eskimo male leave the village for a two-week hunting trip up into the 
Brooks Range in the spring or fall, or move with his family to more attractive 
fishing grounds in the late summer. In the summer of 1958 only three men 
in the village hunted full time. Two of these men, once having been confined 
to a tuberculosis sanatorium, were ineligible to work for the DEWline. The 
third, a temporary resident, has since left the village to work in Fairbanks 
(perscnal communication). 

While both Eskimo men and women hunt part time, especially during 
the spring and summer when game is plentiful and more easily obtained, 
seldom is enough food stored away to support a family through the winter. 
All the village residents now count on mail-order houses and other stores to 
provide them with a major part of the winter food supply. This has also 
brought about a great increase in the variety of food consumed. During the 
summer of 1958, for example, the village received its first watermelon, flown 
in from Seattle. Other foods are constantly being introduced to supplement 
the still popular traditional meat and fish diet.® 
This decrease in hunting has brought about a corresponding decrease in 
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the many activities associated with this pattern. Fewer caribou and sea 
mammals mean fewer skin boats, native clothing items, tools, and weapons. 
Young women are no longer trained in the art of skin sewing, nor are the 
young men able to construct a kayak frame. While caribou parkas and 
mukluks are standard dress in the winter, summer clothing includes wool 
suits and cotton dresses for the women and military surplus pants, jackets, 
and boots for the men. 

Style of house has undergone a complete change. The traditional drift- 
wood log and sod structure has been replaced by the larger two- and some- 
times three-room home constructed of scrap lumber taken from machinery 
packing crates and other nearby refuse. The White Man’s scrap pile is a 
constant source of amazement to the Eskimos who find a vast assortment of 
usable items ranging from discarded strips of insulation to nails, bolts, and 
wire. 

The concept of medicine and medical care has been altered. Whereas 
twelve years ago Eskimo families living in the region had to rely almost 
entirely on their own knowledge and experience in time of emergency, today 
they may call either the male nurse or the medical doctor associated with 
the DEWline for medical aid. When circumstances warrant, an Eskimo will 
be flown in a DEWline plane to the Public Health Service hospital at Barrow 
for emergency treatment. Since childbirth is included in this care, many 
local children are now delivered at the Barrow hospital. These new services, 
plus a carefully protected water supply drawn from a nearby lake, have 
enabled the local villagers to maintain a state of health far above that of 
most Eskimos. 

In 1951, when a full-time native Eskimo teacher was assigned to Kaktovik, 
the people achieved one of their principal goals. During the years following 
the teacher’s arrival, strong interest in education and in learning the English 
language led some of the adults to attend classes along with the children. 
As might be expected, however, most older children now exceed their parents 
in knowledge of English as well as in number of grades completed, and this 
difference is steadily increasing. 

An even more recent innovation has had an equally important effect on 
the village—the establishment in 1955 of a post office. Local Eskimos are 
now able to order fresh foods, clothing, outboard motors, German Shepherd 
dogs, guns, and many other items directly from large mail-order houses. In 
addition, the cooperative purchase of several large generators, flown in by 
the mail plane, has enabled every family to benefit from electric power. Not 
only are there lights, washing machines, radios, and record players, but many 
families have a tape recorder which they use to send “tape letters” to their 
various friends and relatives at Barrow, Wainwright, Aklavik, and Fairbanks. 
Movies loaned by the DEWline personnel are run off on the church projector. 

What are the effects of these tremendous changes on the people? While 
the final results will have to await a later study, the preliminary data clearly 
indicate that the many changes brought on by increased contact and new 
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employment have not seriously affected the internal stability of the group. 
The whole community, for example, is characterized by a sense of positive 
interaction and high morale. Games, dances, “‘sings,’’ and other recreational 
activities constantly bring people together for periods of fellowship and 
relaxation. During the summer of 1958, the almost nightly game of volleyball 
invariably included between 70 and 80 percent of the adolescent and adult 
population of the village. 

In other community activities, such as the construction of the school, 
post office, or improvement of the church, or in the more day-to-day matters 
of helping carry water to the home, hauling a whaleboat up on the beach, or 
caring for a neighbor’s children, there is frequent face-to-face contact. Al- 
though many changes have occurred in the village, they have not disrupted 
the amount of interaction between the members. They have moved from 
scattered homes along the coast to a more permanent village, and therefore 
one can even speak of an increase in interaction. 

Intra-village contacts are very important if the normative structure is 
to remain at all effective under conditions of rapid and extensive change. In 
the case of the Eskimos at Kaktovik, norms appear to be both widely shared 
and clearly defined. While some cultural patterns have changed and others 
have been created to fit the new environmental and behavioral situation, 
these changes have been effected without undue tension and stress. Many 
of the traditional patterns of behavior, such as those associated with sharing 
and cooperation, are still strongly maintained. During the course of the 
summer it soon became apparent that hunters worked in teams of two or 
more in a kind of partnership. These partners characteristically shared with 
one another all of the caribou, ugruk, beluga, and other large game that had 
been killed, leaving only the smaller game, like seal and duck, to be claimed 
individually. After a particularly successful hunt, meat would be given out 
to the many relatives of the hunters as well. 

Norms regarding drinking, interpersonal relations, and religious behavior 
are also firmly held, in sharp contrast to some of the other Eskimo villages 
situated along the Alaskan coast (Thornton 1931; Thompson 1953; Dale 
1956; Berreman 1955). Only once in the past twelve years have these Eskimos 
had to deal with a serious drinking problem by a member of their own village. 
In this instance, after all other attempts had failed, the individual concerned 
was finally told by the community leaders either to discontinue his excessive 
drinking or leave the village. Shortly thereafter, the man returned to his earlier 
home in Canada. Well attended church services (80 to 90 percent) not only 
provide the local native minister with an excellent opportunity to extol the 
values of good Christian living, but the enthusiasm of the congregation ex- 
pressed in individual prayer offerings, hymn singing, and “public confes- 
sionals”’ reflects the level of community interest and general support of these 
religious views.® 

These illustrations give some indication of the positive adjustment the 
Kaktovik Eskimos are making to the rapid changes now taking place in the 
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village. Still to be considered, however, are the key factors that encourage 
this smooth adjustment. Where do they lie? 

We may begin by considering the size and density of the population 
undergoing the change. Small compact villages like Kaktovik usually have 
a high rate of social interaction which offers maximum opportunity for intra- 
group communication. During periods of cultural stability, this opportunity 
need not be fully utilized, for traditional norms and values undergo little 
variation. But in situations of rapid and extensive change, positive adjust- 
ment will not occur unless the old norms that’ have become inoperative are 
adequately replaced by those appropriate to the new situation. At Kaktovik, 
the successful substitution of new norms was directly related to the high 
intensity of interaction and communication among the Eskimos. While this 
was not a sufficient condition for normative consensus, it was a necessary one. 

Second, the traditional kinship system has remained stable. All Eskimo 
villages have a series of coexisting bilateral kin groups which define specific 
responsibilities involving mutual aid and assistance. Although these kin 
groups are not highly formalized, they nevertheless serve as a major force 
for community integration. As Spencer states in his study of the Barrow 
Eskimo: “The recognition of factors of social integration, in this case those 
of the basic cooperative family, aids in pointing up the core of contemporary 
Barrow Eskimo society. It would appear that only if the family system is 
disrupted will community disorganization on a large scale occur. For despite 
the cash income, the social organization of the aboriginal Eskimo is still a 
potent force” (1959: 364). 

At Kaktovik, 15 of the 18 households are bound together by kin ties of 
either a primary or secondary sort. The Eskimo practice of extending kinship 
privileges to nonkin by means of formal partnerships has effectively integrated 
the three other household units as well. The whole village is therefore joined 
by this kin or quasi-kinship network. Any member faced with a potentially 
stressful situation has a definite set of individuals he can turn to for imme- 
diate support. 

Third, most of the newly defined goals have been successfully realized. 
As previously suggested, increased contact between Whites and Eskimos has 
led to a much higher set of aspirations on the part of the latter. These aspira- 
tions are most explicitly formulated in the desire for material goods—goods 
that are usually unattainable given the traditional economy of the average 
Eskimo. Furthermore, the desire is encouraged by traders, military personnel, 
White school teachers, and others in direct contact with the native popula- 
tion. Berreman in his study of the Aleut community of Nikolski found that: 
“Behaviors, values, and goals shifted to those advocated by the school teacher 
and were associated with the new and foreign culture. The gravity of this 
situation is shown by the fact that in 1952 every child over nine years of 
age planned to emigrate from the community as soon as possible. Several 
have already gone. The reasons given invariably indicate a desire to be suc- 
cessful in the White man’s way of life’’ (1954: 106).7 
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In contrast to Nikolski, the population of Kaktovik has doubled in a 
little over six years. Identification with the community has become stronger 
rather than weaker. This is due in large part to the availability of a ready 
cash income which has enabled the Eskimos to attain many of their newly 
defined goals locally. Two of the most prominent men in the community 
have held salaried positions for over ten years. Others who first moved to 
the village to aid in the construction of the DEWline facility in 1953-54 
continue in related jobs today.® All of these individuals are now able to pur- 
chase gas generators, outboard motors, up-to-date hunting and fis'\ing equip- 
ment, household furnishings, kitchen utensils, and many other material items 
that they desire. To the average Eskimo living at Kaktovik, life has suddenly 
become easier and more comfortable. Furthermore, the satisfaction of basic 
physical needs like food and clothing has become more predictable. The 
year round salary check has resolved much of the anxiety facing every member 
of the family who previously wondered whether enough food was stored to 
last out the coming winter. 

Fourth, the rapid changes that have taken place in the village have not 
limited the effectiveness of the traditional Eskimo leader. While there never 
has been a chieftain or hereditary leader among the Eskimo, the concept of 
leader is, of course, universally found. An Eskimo leader is a person with 
special attributes such as skill in hunting, physical strength and stamina, 
good judgment, industriousness, and generosity. Due to the recent influx of 
military and other personnel to northern Alaska, an additional criterion has 
come to have importance: the ability to interact freely and easily with Whites, 
particularly White leaders. This requires a knowledge of English and at 
least sox  ta’niliarity with the White man’s reasons for being in the area. 

An assessinent of the leadership patterns in the village indicates that 
among the Kaktovik Eskimos behavior traditionally associated with the 
leadership role has been easily linked with behavior necessary to lead vis a 
vis the Whites. By means of their friendly manner, mental alertness, and the 
ease with which they have acquired new technical skills, traditionally accep- 
table leaders have therefore gained the respect and admiration of this latter 
group. Zhe dominant village leadership is actually shared by two close 
friends. Noted for their hunting prowess, industriousness, warm interpersonal 
relations, good judgment, and material wealth (by both traditional and 
Western standards), they have been a major force in developing strong 
community spirit and identification. Having worked steadily as carpenters, 
machine operators, and labor foremen for over ten years, they have also 
formed close ties with the military and other government personnel in the 
area. While the leadership criteria vary somewhat for the two groups, both 
recognize the same individuals as leaders. 

Fifth, the Kaktovik Eskimos have been able to maintain their autonomy 
within the context of an economic dependency. A continuing policy of close 
cooperation and friendliness between DEWline officials and Eskimo leaders 
has enabled the latter to set up their own restrictions concerning the admit- 
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tance of Whites into the village.® This policy has resulted in a sort of ‘‘selec- 
tive admission” whereby those men who have made friends with the Eskimos 
and have participated in their social and recreational life are welcomed by the 
community members—whereas those who are viewed as a potential threat to 
the village are discouraged. 

The Kaktovik Eskimos have another advantage in that they are looked 
upon as a real asset by most government personnel. In discussing the decision 
to employ Eskimos at Pt. Barrow, Alaska, Commander Roberts of the U.S. 
Navy wrote: ‘‘The Eskimo of this area by dispositon is light hearted and 
cheerful. He is generally peaceable and not easily discouraged. He has a 
keen sense of humor. He is trustworthy, honest and a hardworking man. 
It was, therefore, believed that no problem would arise in utilizing the Eskimo 
in positions where he was qualified, and to work hand-in-hand with men 
from other parts of the Territory of Alaska and from the United States” 
(1954:41). Similar attitudes expressed by nearby DEWline officials have 
enabled the local Eskimos to maintain a sense of pride and self-respect not 
just in terms of their own physical environment—for which they have always 
been admired—but as a part of the larger Western society as well. Rainey 
(1941), Lantis (1958), and many others have shown that ability to maintain 
self-respect is a vital consideration if Eskimos are to adjust to their rapidly 
changing world. 

Finally, the fact that all men regardless of age have equal opportunity to 
receive salaried employment and participate in this new way of life resolves a 
potentially difficult problem frequently found in acculturation situations— 
where increased economic opportunities and advantages for the young result 
in loss of respect and prestige for the old. The disorganizing elements inherent 
in generational factionalism are not evident in Kaktovik. 

In summary, the key intervening variables affecting Kaktovik’s successful 
adjustment to the rapid social and cultural changes appear to be the follow- 
ing: first, the village was formed voluntarily in response to new employment 
opportunities made available by the military and other governmental person- 
nel coming into the area. Second, it brought together many related families 
previously scattered along the coast—and in so doing promoted increased 
communication, mutual cooperation, and village solidarity. Third, the scar- 
city of personnel enabled any Eskimo male capable of passing a physical 
examination to have a high salaried job. There was little or no economic 
competition for available positions. Steady income and allied services gave 
increased security in the satisfaction of b*sic physical needs such as food, 
clothing, and medical care and in related cultural “‘needs” such as those 
associated with the purchase of material goods and feelings of self-esteem. 
Fourth, strong and stable leadership forestalled serious internal schisms and 
fostered favorable external relations with outsiders. This was aided by the 
congruence of aboriginal leadership traits and those required to articulate with 
Whites. Fifth, White policy encouraged good relations with Eskimos, reten- 
tion of Eskimo leaders, and noninterference in Eskimo affairs. Sixth, con- 
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tinuing freedom of action enabled Eskimos at all age levels to choose major 
patterns of life activity without outside coercion. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Is Kaktovik an isolated instance of non-disruptive rapid change or are 
there other situations where this type of adjustment has taken place? 

Actually, there are relatively few parallel illustrations of this process. 
The best documented ones include Redfield’s study of Chan Kom (1950), 
Nash’s study of Cantel (1958), Adams’ study of Muquiyauyo (1959), and 
Mead’s study of Peri (1956). All suggest that under certain conditions villages 
can undergo rapid change with little disruptive effect. Redfield makes reference 
to the “harmonization of the new economic and political opportunities with 
the traditional moral conceptions and the traditional scheme of society” and 
the “able leadership,” but states that fortuitous circumstances played the 
major role in Chan Kom’s successful adjustment to rapid change: ‘‘No ex- 
planation for its success appears in anything except the accident of the com- 
petence of its first settlers and, thereafter, in the proverbial successfulness 
of success” (1950:169). Nash, on the other hand, emphasizes freedom of 
choice: ‘“‘Cantel worked out its adjustment to an influx of new ideas in an 
arena where local people could make the ultimate choice” (1958: 113). Further- 
more, he notes that large scale changes were staggered: “‘. . . only factory 
production was added to the community unaccompanied by the simultaneous 
advent of democratic notions of political and social organization” (1958: 114). 
Adams found that while the people of Muquiyauyo underwent a great many 
“progressive” changes, “‘. . . no single change was a violent contradiction to 
the contemporary situation. Rather, each change was a variation on some 
continuing characteristic and was acceptable in part because it did not appear 
to be too radical” (1959: 201).!° 

Perhaps the most comparable illustration for our purposes is found in 
Mead’s restudy of the south sea island of Manus. In 1928 when Mead first 
visited the island, it was inhabited by “. . . two thousand nearly naked sav- 
ages, living in pile dwellings in the sea, their earlobes weighed down with 
shells, their hands still ready to use spears, their anger implemented with 
magical curses, their morality dependent upon the ghosts of the recently 
dead” (1956:21). Following the impact of World War II on the island and 
the whole New Guinea area, she returned in 1953 to find a democratic village, 
newly molded in Westernized form: “‘I stepped ashore on the new site of Per! 
village, now built with ‘American style’ houses, all of the same design, in 
careful rows. While a clamorous crowd gathered around me in the darkness, 
I was greeted by a man in carefully ironed white clothes, wearing a tie and 
shoes, who explained that he was the ‘council’, one of the elected officers of 
the community” (1956: 22). 

What conditions present in the local situation encouraged this very rapid 
cultural transformation? According to Mead: ‘“‘The Manus were a people 
most favorably inclined toward change, conscious that cultural forms differed 
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and could be changed, infused by their upbringing with an aspiration congru- 
ent with the more universal and humane forms of Western democracy, with 
a rare accident of a very gifted leader, and the unique experience of having 
a million men, members of a modern society intent upon their own affairs, 
enact a large part of the pattern of Western democracy before their eyes” 
(1956: 458). 

The similarity between these conditions and those found at Kaktovik are, 
of course, evident. Particular mention should be made of the Eskimos’ similar 
inclination toward change. This stems primarily from their relatively “open” 
and “‘flexible”’ social system (SSRC 1954) ; the value they place on self-reliance, 
adaptability, and personal initiative in any given situation; and their lack of 
extensive social organization, e.g., the adjustment problems of an extended 
family undergoing a shift from a subsistence to a cash economy have been 
ably discussed by Foster (1958), Dube (1955), and others. Furthermore, the 
Kaktovik Eskimos have fully exploited this potential in their attempt to 
identify with an American model. Just as Mead was struck by “the com- 
pleteness with which a people may want to change rather than submit to 
being changed” (1956:442) in Peri, so have the local Eskimos actively thrown 
their energies into changing broad areas of their life. Although manifest in 
other areas as well, this self-directed change is most evident in the Eskimos’ 
successful attempt to have a government school and post office introduced in- 
to the community." 

Another important area of comparability is found in the degree to which 
the people involved in the changes experienced them together as a group. 
We have already seen in the Kaktovik situation that inter-generational 
conflicts seldom marred group consensus, nor did economic competition set 
one individual or family apart from another. All individuals participated to- 
gether in modifications resulting from a new cash income, new houses, formal 
education for children, medical care, electricity, and so on. In like manner, 
“the people of Peri all changed together as a unit,” and in this way, “the 
old mesh of human relations could be rewoven into a new pattern from 
which no thread was missing” (1956:452).'* 

A final point of comparison has to do with the extensiveness of the change 
apart from the number of people participating in it, i.e., how broad an area 
of behavior or thought does the change itself cover? Is it a segmental or 
partial change incorporated within the old pattern, or is it a complete change 
involving a whole new set of events? Mead found many changes of this 
latter type in her study of Peri, and on this basis suggested that: 

. .. rapid change is not only possible, but may actually be very desirable, that instead of ad- 
vocating slow partial changes, we should advocate that a people who choose to practice a new 
technology or enter into drastically new kinds of economic relationships will do this more easily 
if they live in different houses, wear different clothes, and eat different, or differently cooked, food. 
... Partial change . . . can be seen not as a bridge between old and new, something that permits 
men, slow to learn and fumbling at the unfamiliar, some respite from the unbearableness of change, 
but rather as the condition within which discordant and discrepant institutions and practices de- 


velop and proliferate—with corresponding discrepancies and discordances in the lives of those who 
live within them (1956:445-7). 
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The idea that rapid change may be actually more desirable than slow 
change when it encompasses ‘whole patterns” (Mead 1956:444-52) is a 
particularly challenging one, given the anthropologist’s usual predilection for 
the opposite view. To what extent do the Kaktovik findings support Mead’s 
suggestion? The analysis can best be made by comparing the two culture 
change variable alternatives (speed and extent) with a broadly based set of 
institutional categories, these latter representing dominant areas of patterned 
interaction. 

While both variables should be thought of in terms of a continuum, 
extent is a measure of the scope or breadth of change, whereas speed is a 
measure of the time it takes for this change to occur. We could, for example, 
draw a graph in which the extent of change in any given institution ranged 
from “minimum,” due primarily to cultural drift; through “uneven” or 
partial, suggested by Mead as the type most conducive to disruption and 
discontinuity; and ending with “maximum,” representing a whole new in- 
stitutional pattern. To make the graph more meaningful, however, we should 
also add the time dimension. Has the extent of change taken place within 15 
years, 50 years, or 150 years? As our point of reference, we will arbitrarily 
call any institutional change that has taken place within a 15 year period 
as a “rapid” change, just as we earlier defined any institutional change that 
brought about a whole new set of behavior patterns as a ““maximum”’ change. 

The following table indicates the six possible alternatives resulting from 
the juncture of the two major change variables: 


ANALYSIS OF Two CULTURAL CHANGE VARIABLES 
Extent of Change 


Minumum Uneven Maximum 


Slow 
Speed of Change 
Rapid 


With this table in mind, let us turn to a discussion of the changes that 
have actually occurred in the major institutions in Kaktovik, in order to 
determine where these institutions fall in the above classification: 

The Economic System: (Category VI) The speed and extent of institu- 
tional change are perhaps most evident in the economic sphere. As previously 
indicated, the whole subsistence pattern of the Kaktovik Eskimos has under- 
gone an almost complete change in less than 15 years. In 1945, the basic 
hunting and fishing economy was supplemented by a small cash income 
derived from trapping. Today, the extensive cash income provided by salaried 
employment with the DEWline is supplemented by a little hunting and fish- 
ing. While dominant Eskimo values pertaining to work, e.g., industriousness, 
have undergone at most slight modifications, the behavioral changes asso- 
ciated with the economic transition can hardly be overemphasized. 
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The Family System: (Category I) In contrast to the economic institution, 
the family system of the Kaktovik Eskimo has persisted over a long period 
of time with few changes. The Eskimo bilateral kinship grouping is, of course, 
particularly flexible in its composition, the basic nuclear pattern not infre- 
quently undergoing minor variations to fit individual needs. The role of the 
Eskimo family in matters of mutual cooperation and obligation, however, is 
much more rigidly defined. This is true in both intra-family affairs where 
the essentially traditional division of labor by sex and age is still maintained, 
and in interrelated family activities such as those associated with the sharing 
of food and labor. Apparently, this pattern has remained intact throughout 
most of northern Alaska. Commenting on the lack of change in this institu- 
tion, Spencer writes: “In virtually every aspect the aboriginal family struc- 
ture carries through into the present. However much the inroads of modern 
living have disrupted other aspects of the cultures of the north Alaskan slope, 
the system of mutual aid, of social control, and of reciprocal obligation in- 
herent in the family remains paramount” (1959:62). 

Religion: (Category I) If we use the introduction of Christianity to the 
Barrow area in the 1890’s as a baseline, it may be said that the religion of 
the Kaktovik Eskimos has also undergone little change since this time." 
Presbyterian missionaires were the first to reach Barrow and this church still 
holds a position of dominance in the community today. In recent years, how- 
ever, a variety of denominations has gained an important foothold in this 
and other large native villages. The ardent search for converts stimulated 
by the intensive competition has made some Eskimos skeptical of Christian- 
ity as a whole. 

This type of religious heterogeneity, frequently an important agent of 
change, is not found at Kaktovik. Presbyterian Christianity, first introduced 
into the area in the 1920’s by an Eskimo lay minister from Barrow, has re- 
mained relatively unchanged ever since. Instrumental in maintaining this 
religious stability has been the native minister. One of the earliest residents 
of what was later to become Kaktovik, he exerted great influence on the 
people of the whole region until his death several years ago. His son-in-law 
has since become minister of the local church and is rapidly assuming an 
equally important role in community affairs. 

Education: (Category VI) The speed and extent of change that has taken 
place in the educational sphere are perhaps equal to that of the economic. 
Before the arrival of the military and Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
middle 1940’s, the nearest Alaskan school was 300 miles away at Barrow. 
Local instruction dealt with proper techniques for becoming a good hunter, 
fisherman, or skin sewer, and very little attention was given to reading, writ- 
ing, and similar abstract skills. In 1951, when a full-time native Eskimo 
school teacher was assigned to the village, a whole new educational pattern 
emerged. Men who had previously instructed their sons in the best hunting 
practices were now working on the DEWline and could devote relatively little 
time to this activity. Today, the children learn much more about reading, 
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writing, and numerical calculations than they do about the traditional native 
Eskimo skills. Furthermore, the new school carries the latest textbooks, school 
newspapers, and other reading material that open up a whole new area of 
communication with the outside world. While instruction is still given by an 
Eskimo, much of it reflects an entirely new cultural viewpoint. As we have 
already seen, this changing self-image is encouraged by the adults who 
strongly support the school. 

Social Control: (Category I) The principal responsibility for internal social 
control among the Eskimo has traditionally resided with the family although 
collective action was taken when the group as a whole was threatened. This 
pattern is still very characteristic of Kaktovik. In the example given earlier 
where a Canadian Eskimo was forced to leave the community as a result of 
his excessive drinking, group pressure was initiated primarily because the 
man has no set of relatives in the area who could carry on this function. 
Ordinarily, deviant behavior of this sort would be handled by the family 
concerned. 

The ultimate success of this type of control depends almost entirely on the 

closeness of the family unit. In villages with a high incidence of broken 
homes—whether caused by tuberculosis, accidental death, or some other mis- 
fortune—the effectiveness of the family as an instrument of control is severely 
diminished. Given Kaktovik’s competency in this regard, it is not surprising 
to find that there are only two broken homes in the whole village, and in 
just one are children present. Furthermore, the large number of secondary 
relatives living in the area offers additional support to the primary family 
group. 
Although there have been few changes in the traditional methods of 
internal social control, the influx of Whites did present the local Eskimos 
with a major problem of “external” control. To resolve this problem a com- 
pletely new institutional mechanism was employed, i.e., the village council. 
This council effectively banned the drinking of alcohol in the village and with 
the cooperation of DEWline officials limited the admittance of Whites to 
selected Eskimo activities, e.g., church services. This latter ruling has since 
become somewhat modified, but the view that the Eskimos have the right 
to determine their own village affairs is still strongly held. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that while the internal mechanisms for 
social control have undergone minimum change over a long period of time 
(and therefore fall into Category I), the recent influx of Whites has brought 
about a new pattern of external social control. It is particularly important 
to note that the village council represents a new institutional pattern (Cate- 
gory VI) rather than a recent uneven or partial change of an old pattern 
(Category IV). In this situation, as in all the other major institutions dis- 
cussed, the Kaktovik Eskimos either made extensive and rapid changes, or 
they changed hardly at all. In no instance was there an example of uneven 
change. In support of Mead, then, we may suggest that given the type of 
conditions previously outlined, e.g., extensive group participation, institutions 
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undergoing either maximum-rapid or minimum-slow change (Category I or 
VI) wili be less predisposed to disintegration than those undergoing slow or 
rapid uneven change (Category III or IV)." 


CONCLUSION 


Anthropologists all agree that cultures are constantly changing, that no 
culture is ever completely static. Nevertheless, there is a tendency to assume 
that when this change happens rapidly and encompasses a large segment of 
the population, disorganization or disintegration will result—whereas when it 
is slow or cautious, this process will not occur. As Leighton and Smith state 
following their comparative analysis of seven culturally diverse villages: “It 
would seem that there is a relationship between rapid and extensive change 
on the one hand, and serious disorganization of the community on the other” 
(1955:82). It is because this same conclusion has been reached in so many 
studies of rapid culture change that the Kaktovik case assumes some impor- 
tance. Why have these Eskimos been able to adjust without disintegration 
where so many others have failed? While numerous reasons have been put 
forward, six appear to be paramount: first, the people had a predisposition 
to change already built into their socio-cultural system in that a greater value 
was placed on adaptability than on conformity; second, they voluntarily 
chose to change large segments of this system to fit a Western model; third, 
the majority of the goals associated with these changes were capable of real- 
ization; fourth, they participated in the changes together as a group; fifth, 


most major alterations in previous life-patterns occurred together in such a 
way as to preserve a total cultural balance; and sixth, the people were able 
to maintain control over their own internal affairs without outside coercion. 
Continuing study of this group should provide much needed additional infor- 
mation on the long-term effects of rapid social and cultural change. 


NOTES 

! Major financial support for this study was provided by a Lincoln Ellsworth Memorial Fel- 
lowship of the Arctic Institute of North America, the Office of Naval Research (ONR-225), the 
American Philosophical Society, and small Research Grant M-2555 (A) of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service. Invaluable aid was also given by the Arctic Health 
Research Center of the U. S. Public Health Service, and the University of Oklahoma Research 
Institute and Faculty Research Committee. I would like to acknowledge a special indebtedness 
to Margaret Lantis who initially suggested the study and contributed greatly to its implementa- 
tion. To Robert N. Rapoport, Benjamin D. Paul, Charles C. Hughes, and Donald Hayes, who 
made numerous helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper, I am also very greatful. Repro- 
duction of this article in whole or in part is permitted for any purpose by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

2 Although Eskimos have temporarily camped along this part of the coast for many years 
(Leffingwell 1919; Jenness 1957; Brower 1942), most of the Kaktovik people trace their original 
heritage to Barrow, Alaska. For a detailed ethnographic study of Barrow village, see Spencer (1959). 

’ There are twenty adult males in the village, three of whom are unemployed. These three 
men, all unmarried, devote most of their energy to hunting, fishing, and trapping. Of the other 
seventeen, all but four have received a salaried income for at least a year and, in a few instances, 
for as long as ten years. 
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* While conflict should not be equated with disintegration (see: Homans 1950; Geertz 1957; 
and Gluckman 1955), they are frequently related. On St. Lawrence Island, the discrepancy be- 
tween goal definition and goal attainment is of such a nature as to encourage disintegration as 
well as conflict. See Hughes (1957b: 660-89). 

5 While there has been an increase in the variety of food consumed, its nutritional quality 
has definitely deteriorated. As Hoyt (1956), Mead (1953) and others have clearly indicated, this 
problem is very common among groups undergoing a shift from a subsistence to a cash economy, 

6 Intensive Christian missionary activity began in northern Alaska during the late 1800's 
and has continued to the present. Christian services were first held near the future site of Kaktovik 
in the 1920’s when a well known native minister moved to the area from Barrow. 

7 Although difficult to assess, it should at least be noted that the school teacher and lay 
preacher in residence at Kaktovik are both native Eskimos. When Caucasian teachers and mis- 
sionaries live in a village but do not share in the food division and other forms of cooperation, 
a division in the community is created. New values are also introduced, e.g., management of chil- 
dren that compete with local values. While further comparative research is needed in this area, 
it is suggested that in this instance at least the lack of Whites living in the village proper is a 
positive factor in the overall adjustment process. 

8 A few men in the village prefer to divide their time between construction and maintenance 
work and more traditional activities such as hunting, fishing, and trapping. Although this “un- 
reliability” presents a number of problems to DEWline and construction company personnel, 
it also enables the Eskimo worker to retain a sense of identification with his previous mode of exist- 
ence. On the one hand, this increases his sense of security in that he can still maintain his old 
skills against the day when they may again be needed. On the other, it forces him to lead two 
strikingly different lives. Whether the stresses of the latter outweigh the advantages of the former 
is a question the investigator hopes to answer following a return field trip to the village during the 
winter of 1960. 

® DEWline personnel have their own quarters some distance from the village and are only 
allowed to participate in community activities ‘‘on invitation.” While not specifically dealt with 
in this study, it is apparent that the traditionally important Eskimo values of self-reliance, in- 
dustriousness, adaptiveness, practicality, and positive interpersonal relations are considered im- 
portant in American society as well. This similarity in basic values is no doubt an important 
factor in explaining the positive inter-ethnic relations of the two groups. See Caudill (1952) and 
Williams (1951). 

10 As we shall see shortly, this latter view expresses a theoretical hypothesis directly counter 
to that of the writer. 

1 Planned change of this sort can be aided by an initial self-awareness that provides a back- 
drop against which the potential change may be seen. In the community spheie, this is most 
likely to occur in an acculturation situation where the differences of an impinging culture are 
immediately felt. As Gardner Murphy suggests in his provocative book, Human Potentialities, 
the ability to direct one’s own change can bring extensive rewards: “There are deep forces within 

us that strive fundamentally for gratification of the need to understand; forces resistant to stand- 
ardization and the molding process; forces that nervously and restlessly cut through the chrysalis 
of culture. It is just as human to fight against cultural standardization as it is to submit to it; 
and, under conditions of modern living, the creative forces of curiosity and of artistic and scien- 
tific reorganization of the materials and ways of life may overpower many of the massive con- 
servative forces of culture” (1958:18). 

12 While Eskimo women are very active participants in the new village life, it should be 
noted that they have had less contact with DEWline personnel and the “outside world” than 
Eskimo men. If this acculturational gap continues to increase in the future, it can seriously affect 
the internal stability of the group. Continuing long-term observation will provide more insight 
into this important potential source of stress. 

13 By offering food, clothing, and medical care (the Presbyterian hospital at Barrow was 
not turned over to the Alaska Native Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, until 1930) along with a 
set of religious beliefs less tinged with anxiety and fear, the Christian missionary was apparently 
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able to replace the shaman as the dominant religious figure fairly quickly. Spencer writes: “Above 
all else the mission was successful because it effectively undermined the power of the shamans. 
The shamans were, as has been shown, a constant source of anxiety and fear. When a new doctrine 
was advanced which overcame the s!\2 mans, it was accepted readily. One way in which this was 
effectively done was by the medical facilities offered through the mission. It was no longer neces- 
sary to observe a series of onerous taboos which he might impose. Further, the medical missionary 
demanded no pay, whereas a shaman by blackmail and threats could take most of a man’s 
property. As soon as this was known and as soon as a glimmering of Christian doctrine was under- 
stood, the power of the shaman was broken” (1959:381). It is also possible, of course, for an 
anxiety-laden religion to compete quite successfully with Christianity. See Rapoport’s study of 
Navaho religion (1954). 

4 Since the other two categories (II and V) do not permit such facile ranking and are not 
represented in the analysis, we will leave them out of the present discussion. 

It should also be noted that the lack of uneven inira-institutional change appears to have 
more than compensated for the disorganizing effects of uneven infer-institutional change. Further 
discussion of this topic will be contained in a separate article. 
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STANLEY STUBBS 
1906-1959 


OON after the new Laboratory of Anthropology was established at Santa 

Fe, N. M., a young graduate of the University of New Mexico joined its 
staff and made the Laboratory’s ideals his own. First, as a field archeologist, 
Stanley Stubbs helped to make the surface collections for the sherd catalogue of 
the Rio Grande region, but soon he was excavating at Pindi Pueblo and else- 
where. As the Laboratory collections developed he became Assistant Curator 
(1933), and after a Rockefeller Fellowship in museum techniques, he was ap- 
pointed Curator in 1938. Through the financial crises and reorganizations of the 
post-war period he continued to build up an unrivalled corpus of pottery, 
textiles, and silver for the Southwest. With the merging of the Laboratory with 
the Museum of New Mexico in 1947, he was appointed Research Associate; and, 
in the final reorganization of the Division of Anthropology in 1959, he became 
Curator of Collections—just before his sudden death from a heart attack. 

Bruce Ellis (in El Palacio for December 1959, and in American Antiquity, 
Vol. 25, No. 4, 1960) has described Stanley Stubbs’ great contributions to 
Southwestern archeology and to Southwestern archeologists. But as he notes, 
Stanley’s interests and knowledge ranged far beyond the limits of archeology. 
He envisaged the Laboratory as a center for studies on Southwestern culture in 
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all of its phases—both ancient and modern. To that end he gradually accumu- 
lated knowledge that could not be found in books. At a Pueblo Corn Dance he 
would casually point out bits of esoteric behavior, or disappear to collect a 
pocket full of sherds from the village dump. Surrounded by distinguished col- 
leagues, it was to Stan that visiting anthropologists most often brought their 

problems. 

He never thought he knew enough to satisfy his own high standards so that ° 
his published contributions were few. But in the 1950’s he began to write more 
freely. One of his favorites was his Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos, the 31st 
volume in the famous Civilization of the American Indian Series of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, which delighted his sense of economy by demon- 
strating that a picture is often worth several thousand words. In his study of 
Pindi Pueblo (with W. S. Stallings, Jr.) he presented the first comprehensive 
view of the development of Rio Grande Pueblo culture in both chronological 
and regional perspective. But characteristically he was soon excavating an 
Early Pueblo site in the Tesuque Valley which had kiva types and pottery 
styles that didn’t “‘belong” in that area—I remember Stanley telling me as we 
followed the excavations that the site changed much of what he thought he 
knew about the Rio Grande developments. More recently he had shifted his 
interests to the excavation of historic sites and the correlation of archeology 
with history. 

He leaves his wife, Florence (Crile), a daughter, Mary Lou (Mrs. William J. 
Ross), and three grandchildren. His full bibliography can be found in E/ 
Palacio for December 1959 and in American Antiquity, April, 1960. But his 
devotion to the Laboratory and to the Southwest is recorded mainly in the 
memories of his friends and colleagues. The Lab will not be the same place 


without Stan. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 
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ELMER R. SMITH 
1909-1960 


LMER R. SMITH was born in St. Anthony, Idaho, January 28, 1909. He 

took his B.Sc. at the University of Utah in 1931 and an M.Sc. from the 
same institution a year later. This was followed by graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1937 and the University of Washington in 1946 and 
1948. 

Smith began his teaching career early. In 1932, as a graduate student, he 
taught the Anthropology classes of Andrew A. Kerr, when the latter was ill. 
After serving as Archeological Technician in Zion National Park during 1934, 
he became instructor in Social Science at Snow College, Ephraim, Utah. He 
joined the staff of the University of Utah in 1937, where he continued until 
1959. The University granted him leave from 1944 to 1946 to serve as a com- 
munity analyst with the War Relocation Authority in Idaho and for graduate 
study at the University of Washington. At the time of his death, May 1, he was 
visiting professor of Anthropology at Montana State University. 

Early work and study with Andrew A. Kerr and Julian H. Steward served 
to focus his interest on Utah archeology for almost a decade. After two seasons 
of archeological survey and reconnaissance, he concentrated his efforts on the 
cave cultures of northwestern Utah. With his work as a community analyst, 
Smith’s interest and primary concern became race relations, minority prob- 
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lems, the American Negro, and applied anthropology. Subsequently his teach- 
ing and public appearances were principally in this area. Also a steady flow of 
publications resulted from his shift of interest. 

Elmer Smith was first and foremost an effective and beloved teacher. A 
popular lecturer who drew large classes, he was friendly, methodic, informal, 
and stimulating. His prodigious reading, his familiarity with anthropological 
literature, his relaxed mien were common campus knowledge. He is remem- 
bered as a friendly teacher by his friends and all his former students. 
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CHARLES E. DIBBLE 
University of Utah 
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Resettlement of Japanese Americans. Far Eastern Survey 18:117. 

A discussion of the degree of assimilation among persons of Japanese ancestry in the United 
States. Hearing before Sub-Committee, Senate Judicial Committee on Judd and Related 
Bills on Naturalization, U. S. Senate. 
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1950 Utah anthropology: an outline of its history. Southwestern Lore 16 (2): 22-33. 
1950-51 The J.A.C.L. story, a short history of the Japanese American Citizens League in the 


United States. Pacific Citizen 32 (14) through 34 (16). 


1951-52 Box-score on race relations. Pacific Citizen 34 (16) through 35 (10). 


1952 


The archaeology of Deadman Cave, Utah—a revision. University of Utah Anthropological 
Papers 10. 

Readings in anthropology. (With E. Adamson Hoebel and Jesse D. Jennings). New York, 
McGraw-Hill. 

Anthropology. Jn Selected bibliography for curriculum workers, Part 6. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington, D.C. National Education Associ- 
ation. 

Did you know. Pacific Citizen 46 (Sec. C):1-128. 

The status of the Negro in Utah. National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Salt Lake City. 

Utah Indians—past and present. (With Jesse D. Jennings and Charles E. Dibble). Exten- 
sion Division, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Areas of prehistoric and historic settlements in Montana. Proceedings of the Montana 
Academy of Science (in press). 
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Brief Communications 


On ACCURACY IN SCIENTIFIC CONTROVERSY 


Anthropologists who for various reasons have been critical of the doctrine of 
cultural evolution have been extraordinarily tolerant of the distortions of their 
position to be found in the neo-evolutionist writings of Leslie White. After 
reading his “‘Foreword” to a volume by some of his students (Sahlins and 
Service 1960: v-xii) that has just reached me, I must, however, register a pro- 
test against this method of argument, which is unworthy of a respectable 
scholar, and of a line of thought deserving of serious consideration. 
I may, first of all, quote the initial paragraph of this ‘‘Foreword”’: 


“The theory of cultural evolution (is) to my mind the most inane, sterile and pernicious theory 
in the whole theory of science . . . ”’ These words, by Berthold Laufer, in a review praising Lowie’s 
Culture and Ethnology, fairly well expressed the point of view of the Boas group which dominated 
much of American anthropology for decades. Twenty-three years later, Melville J. Herskovits 
was “glad to affirm his belief” [sic] in an antievolutionist position (1941). And, I am told, the 
antievolutionist philosophy of the Boas group is still being taught in many departments of anthro- 
pology in the United States. 


Being unable to identify the source of the comment ascribed to me from the 
five words quoted, I consulted the ‘‘Bibliography.’”? Somewhat to my astonish- 
ment I discovered these five words came from a paper I had been invited to 
write by the editors of the Journal of Political Economy as a comment on a cri- 
tique by Frank H. Knight of the original version of the book that later ap- 
peared under the title Economic Anthropology. 

So that the five words can be read in context, I now quote the entire para- 
graph from which they are lifted, italicizing the phrase quoted. I may add that 
this paragraph will be found in an appendix to Economic Anthropology where 
Knight’s paper and my reply to it are reproduced (Herskovits 1952:527-8): 


By the same token, I hold it as an article of scientific faith that clarity of thought is to be attained 
only by the greatest possible precision of linguistic usage in expressing thought. And this is 
why I am glad also to reaffirm my belief that the use (by economists, or anyone else) of such a con- 
cept as “stages of development” implies a belief in a type of social evolution that cannot, on the 
basis of objectively verifiable data, be established as valid; and that to use the term “preliterate” 
instead of “nonliterate” is bad—even for economists. The effect of this practice can only be to 
bolster a point of view which persists in regarding “early” man as a type exemplified by modern 
primitive folk. But those who speak and write of such people, historically unrelated to ourselves, 
as our “contemporary ancestors,” as Professor Knight, himself, certainly understands they are 
not, will stand convicted of the employment of the logical fallacy implied in such usage, while 
conclusions drawn by them, to the extent that they are based on such conceptualization, will be 
open to attack. 


I submit that the particular five words quoted, placed in the context of White’s 
paragraph, and juxtaposed against a quotation from Laufer couched in lan- 
guage which, I may say, is more intemperate than is to my liking, achieves a 
degree of misrepresentation of my approach to scientific controversy and my 
sense of the dignity of scholarship that I find difficult to justify in any terms. 
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I get the impression from White’s ‘‘Foreword”’ that he is somewhat worried 
that anthropologists will go through the motions of agreeing with his position 
without actually accepting the dogma he seems to feel is the only true approach 
to the problem of cultural development. As far as I am concerned, he need not 
fear. I shall be one anthropologist who, as far as the cultural as against the 
biological aspect of man is concerned, will not “come forward and tell us that 
he has actually been an evolutionist all along” (p. viii). 

Reading this piece from White’s pen, however, tempts me mightily to 
analyze, one of these days, just why I hold to the position that the study of 
cultural dynamics need not commit one to accepting the hypotheses of an 
earlier time. Should I do this, I shall explain why I hold that science, in build- 
ing on the ideas of the past, may profit from them without accepting the infelic- 
ities of a position taken before the accumulation of a hundred years’ data was 
available. But in doing this I shall certainly not descend to the level of irre- 
sponsible polemic that makes an objective evaluation of White’s position so 
difficult. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 
REFERENCES CITED 
HERSKOvITs, M. J. 
1941 Economics and anthropology: a rejoinder. Journal of Political Economy 49: 269-278. 
1952 Economic anthropology. New York, Knopf. 
SAHLINS, MARSHALL D. and ELMAN R. SERVICE, eds. 
1960 Evolution and culture. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press. 
Waite, A. 
1960 Foreword. Jn Evolution and culture, M. D. Sahlins and E. R. Service, eds. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press. 


ASSOCIATION METHODS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Many anthropologists have borrowed the tools of clinical psychology for 
their work. Depending on the culture, investigators have used the Rorschach, a 
modified TAT, and various nonverbal tests. Honigmann (1955) has reviewed 
Rorschach research of this type and added that many anthropologists prefer 
batteries of tests instead of single tests. Much of this borrowing has been oppor- 
tunistic and hurried without too much regard for the characteristics or validity 
of the particular instruments. Since most of this type of research has been done 
since the 1940’s and projective tests are presently in vogue among clinical 
psychologists, it is not surprising to find anthropologists drawing Rorschach 
and TAT profiles of cultures. 

However, it should be realized that these particular instruments, at least in 
their present form, are comparative newcomers to the field of mental testing. 
The Rorschach was based on the theories of C. G. Jung, who personally prefers 
the Word Association Test as a clinical tool. In any event, association as a 
process is the whole force behind the Rorschach method. 

It is our purpose in this brief note to call the attention of anthropologists to 
a test which should have far greater applicability to their work than many of 
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those tests now being used, and a test that is neglected more, we feel, by a 
historical accident than by deliberate intent. This is the Word Association Test 
which was originally used by Sir Francis Galton in 1879 and was later modified 
by Jung (1918), Kent and Rosanoff (1910), and Rapaport (1946). The test is 
brief and does not require any special training to administer. In the Kent and 
Rosanoff system, the scoring can be done by an untrained person The test, for 
readers who are not acquainted with it, involves giving a person instructions to 
respond with the first word that comes to mind when a stimulus word is called. 
Rosanoff (1927) published an extensive series of norms based on the responses 
of 1000 adults to a series of 100 stimulus words. For example, to the word 
“table,” 267 people responded “chair,” 57 responded “‘cloth,” 36 responded 
“stand,” etc. These norms were published more than 50 years ago and are 
available in most university libraries. As we have mentioned, the test has gone 
out of fashion. The most recent attempt to revive it was by Rapaport, who 
attempted to give it a psychoanalytic rationale. Nonetheless, recent textbooks 
have politely buried it. 

This premature burial is regrettable for a test with such a long and fruitful 
history in psychology. Sir Francis Galton was one of the few geniuses in the 
field of psychology, and we should be especially careful in relegating his labors 
to the academic scrap heap. In our own research, the study of special languages 
in different types of institutions (1960), we have found the test to be particu- 
larly useful. Furthermore, we have seen many possible applications of the 
technique in anthropology. For example, the most striking aspect of the test 
was that the norms compiled by Kent and Rosanoff in 1910 in the United 
States were usable in a western Canadian community over 50 years later. This 
meant that people’s associations to words have resisted change over 5 decades 
and 2000 miles. One reason for this is that Kent and Rosanoff originally 
selected what they called ‘‘common words” which, in our terms, might be con- 
sidered the ‘‘core vocabulary” of the English language. As Dérken (1956) has 
pointed out, this is “‘a test whose norms have ‘improved’ over a 55 year pe- 
riod!’ By this he meant that the most common associations in 1910 were even 
more common in 1956. This indicates that there has been a progressive con- 
solidation of associations with the less common associations being sloughed off 
over the years. 

We believe that the Word Association Test with its tables of norms pro- 
vides one of the best ways of studying acculturation. To the extent that an 
immigrant group has adopted the associations of the host country, it can be 
said to be acculturated. We can think of no better or simpler index of accultura- 
tion. Furthermore, the test is easily, administered in group or individual form, 
so it should be especially useful in measuring the acculturation of school 
children. When we administered this test to several recent immigrants, we 
found that their responses, while appropriate, were not usually of the most 
common variety. They frequently gave contemporary responses. For example, 
to “moon” a recent immigrant associated “rocket,” while to “stomach” he 
gave “flu.”’ Since he learned the English language late in life, we can expect this 
to influence his train of associations. As far as we know, no one has ever studied 
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the effects of the time when a language was learned upon the person’s associa- 
tions. 

The test can also be used for studying “special languages’”’ among various 
sub-groups in a population. For example, we know that a special argot exists in 
prisons, children’s camps, army units, and among occupational groups— 
especially jazz musicians, advertising executives, and athletes—but for the 
most part these special languages have only been studied impressionistically. 
There is very little information on how many prisoners use ‘‘con language”’ and 
the extent to which it differs from the language of the larger society. It may be 
that only a few new associations or words are sufficient to make a language 
unintelligible to an outsider. 

These are just a few of the possible uses in anthropology that we see for the 
Word Association Test. We would like to stress again that this is not a “‘new 
test”’ in any sense. On the contrary, it is perhaps the oldest psychological test 
extant. Its scoring is not only rapid and objective but can be done using con- 
cepts that are meaningful to anthropologists. Categories based on commonness 
and various dimensions of language (opposition, supraordination, etc.) should 
be more useful than Rorschach dimensions which are matters of contention 
even among psychologists. For example, in the United States “‘lion” will 
usually evoke the association “animal” but only rarely will “animal” evoke 
“lion.”’ This provides us with a very objective way of studying subordinate and 
supraordinate concepts. Knowing only 50 to 100 words in a language, an 
anthoropologist can construct an Association Test. The test has been used in 
only a few field investigations (cf. DuBois 1944) and then mainiy as an indi- 
vidual diagnostic tool, which is certainly not its full potential. 

ROBERT SOMMER and HuMPpHRY OsMOND 
The Saskatchewan Hospital, Weyburn 
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Letters to the Editor 


REJOINDER TO Dr. Moore’s 
‘““PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERRENTS TO INCEsST”’ (1960) 


Sir: 

If a psychological “aversion” to incest were the inevitable result of all normal, 
human socialization, of course one would hesitate to seek other factors in the origin of 
nuclear exogamy. However, most anthropologists seek further because the Freudian 
model does not account for all the data, let alone for primordial possibilities. (When I 
use the short-hand device, “aversion,” I imply such concepts as internalization and 


ambivalence). 
As I shall indicate, infant training, taboos, and sexual patterns do not necessarily 


co-vary according to Dr. Moore’s expectations. Moreover, the structural and psycho- 
logical plasticity revealed by the cross-cultural record even suggests the fruitfulness 
of alternative hypotheses for the prevalent parent-child attitudes in which aversion 
does occur. 

First, let me briefly state why several points in the Freudian structure are not 
fixed. Family organization is more variable than the orthodox picture requires, e.g., 
the polygynous compound, the matrilineal susu of the Dobuans, and the Nayar house- 
hold. Furthermore, whatever the child’s relationships with adults, many taboos are 
independent of early experience with family members, e.g., aversions to nonnuclear 
age mates. 

But more important, a number of societies (briefly referred to in my article, Slater 
1959), practice what, according to Dr. Moore, should be psychologically impossible. 
Certain Azande nobles marry their own daughters. Among the Thonga, some men have 
culturally approved sexual intercourse with their daughters for magical reasons. Even 
if one argues that the incest taboo is honored in the breach, at least psychodynamic 
variants from the usual syndrome occur. Even a psychological equivalent of mother- 
son mating occurs. A Chuckc#e woman takes in an infant and nurses him along with 
her own child. Neither foster son nor woman finds a barrier to marriage with each other 
when the child comes of age. 

Contrary to Dr. Moore’s theory, then, the “built-in limitation on the fulfillment of 
early sexual impulses”’ does not necessarily give rise to any particular, constant prohi- 
bition. All things being equal, given this psychological plasticity, family structure 
could have accommodated itself to different limits if it were not for ecological factors. 

Unlike the above cases, the following societies permit no sexuality between parents 
and adolescents, but they expect adults to manipulate the genitals of their small chil- 
dren, in some cases well beyond the period of infant stimulation found in the West: 
the Hopi, the Siriono, the Alorese, and the Kazak. 

In sexual behavior, as well as in better-studied areas, there are clearly many types 
of discontinuity between early training and adult patterns. One possible alternative to 
a Freudian assumption is that the foundation for adult behavior is not laid by the 
frustration of childhood desires. If not, it is understandable that Azande adults, for 
example, show no evidence of internalization and reenactment, assuming that children 
are not taught to practice incest. And if, as Dr. Moore suggests, parents reject children 
simply due to the sexual inadequacy of the latter, then the situation will pertain in the 
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next generation without introducing additional learning factors. I m‘ht also add that 
a structurally induced aversion is no better an explanatory concep: than an instinct 
when it comes to discriminating in some societies between parallel and cross cousins, or 
biological and foster sons. 

The above data suggest that incest prohibitions may not be learned until long after 
the period of presumed infant frustration. It is even possible that no significant frustra- 
tion occurs. For frustration implies desire, and perhaps sexual desire depends on the 
kind of learning that requires positive conditioning rather than drives. Ford and Beach 
give interesting evidence for their following statement: “The evolutionary data strongly 
suggest that human sexual patterns are not completely organized on a strictly inherited 
level. Instead, it is highly probable that practice is essential to complete arousal and 
particularly to satisfacotry expression of sexual excitement” (1951: 95). 

Since Dr. Moore believes that frustration leads to a prohibition that in turn causes 

exogamy, it follows that she would criticize any suggestion that a taboo need not ac- 
company exogamy. In view of the fact that the incest prohibition does not always 
develop in actual practice, as among the Azande, and in view of the likelihood that 
frustration may not occur, it seems plausible to accept evidence for the lack of a 
taboo among certain peoples who practice exogamy. I see no reason to doubt Margaret 
Mead’s report that the Arapesh have no “violent condemnation of the practice” of 
incest (1935: 83-84): 
To questions about incest, I did not receive the answers that I had received in all other native 
societies in which I worked . . . No, we don’t sleep with our sisters. We give our sisters to other 
men and other men give us their sisters . .. What would the old men say to a young man who 
wished to take his sister to wife... No one knew... So I set them to asking the old men, one 
at a time. And the answers were the same. They came to this: “What! you would like to marry 
your sister? What is the matter with you anyway? Don’t you want a brother-in-law? . . . (If) you 
marry your own sister, you will have none ... Whom will you go to visit?” 


Perhaps an analogy will clarify the view that negative behavior need not be accom- 
panied by those intense affects called taboo. Do people who have sexual relations exclu- 
sively with other human beings necessarily have a taboo on intercourse with animals? 
Although a taboo on bestiality exists in some regions, I submit that there is no such 
taboo in most subcultures of urban America. That is, people do not view the prospect 
of mating with animals with horror; they simply never consider the act. They are not 
taught to refrain from such behavior any more than they are forbidden to have sexual 
intercourse with specific inanimate objects. The absence of many practices is rather 
due to lack of positive conditioning. In either case, the nonpractice of sodomy does 
not account for the positive pattern of intra-species sexuality. 

Dr. Moore also criticizes me for equating incest exclusively with breeding units. 
Let me quote from my article: 
... there are distinctions between norms governing sexual relations and those regulating marriage 
(1959:1043)... . a certain kind of group even mating at random, both incestuously and other- 


wise, would form extra-nuclear child-rearing ties with sufficient frequency (a tenet of interaction 
theory) as to be the only possible focus for elaboration once culture emerged (1959: 1049). 


By mating at random I imply sexual interaction of any kind at any age. Unlike Dr. 
Moore, I do not rule out these possibilities as absurd. I try to account for the fact 
that intra-nuclear relations rarely become institutionalized. If an individual through- 
out life has sexual relations with parents or children, but simultaneously with his age 
mates as well, there would be a greater frequency of interaction with his age mates. 
And only the interactions of greater frequency would yield viable children because of 
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the ecological factors I suggest. Even if one accepts the Freudian constellation of the 
Oedipus complex—not as causative but as a result of a given structure—the family 
must have emerged because of some such ecological factors. 

What I hope to have demonstrated is that the wr-community had of necessity a 
plurality of families because there could not have been intra-family breeding units. 
Due to age disparities, etc., a human family living in isolation would obviously die out 
at the first occurrence of a generation with like-sexed siblings, if for no other reason, 

Within this given context, there might easily have been more intra-family sexuality 
than exists today. Why man evolved away from incestuous patterns is still a problem. 
But I have attempted to limit the problem with a few fixed structural points rather 
than psychological ones. I have concentrated on the sociology of nuclear exogamy 
rather than on the psychology of incest taboos. Perhaps, as Malinowski implies, man 
evolved away from incestuous sex relations (there could, I repeat, never have been 
incestuous breeding units) as a response to more definite role formations. That roles 
formed around breeding-unit statuses willy nilly is hardly a teleological picture of a 
man “hell bent”’ to establish such a unit. 

Remember that another factor in primitive social organization is the sexual division 
of labor. Perhaps, like the family, it was co-eval with culture. Dr. Moore’s model also 
implies the sexual division of labor, for without it a man might not stay with the 
family. If he did not remain, only Humberta and not Humbert would be a breaker of 
taboos. 

I have attempted to find fixed points in social structure which set limits to psycho- 
logical development. Dr. Moore reverses this order and objects on the following 
grounds: ‘‘To reconstruct man without the incest prohibition one would have to imag- 
ine man with a short apelike childhood” (1960: 882). I do exactly that when I say 
that one could “approach the assumed vital statistics of some creature intermediate 
between the first hominid and his nearest precursor” (1959: 1050). He would be inter- 
mediate in length of childhood, too. 

Washburn and Avis furnish some clues here when they say that only a large brain 
is compatible with a long childhood (1958: 424). Citing Australopithecus, they point 
out that men had tools (i.e., culture) before their brains reached present proportions, 
hence before the present slow rate of maturation. It is, then, probable that early man 


had psychological mechanisms different from today, and there is no evidence for con- S 
sidering ‘“‘an early sorrow,” etc., to be among them. 

Mariam K. SLATER 

Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. ( 
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REJOINDER TO Dr. KEHOE’sS “LACTATION AND PREGNANCY” 
Sir: 

In my article, “Ecological Factors in the Origin of Incest’? (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST 61:1042-1059), I emphasized the demographic fact that the average number 
of children produced is relatively small under certain ecological conditions. In an 
attempt to reconstruct constants in primordial society, I sought only those possible 
causes for the demographic situation that could be generalized. Varying means of 
conscious birth control as well as particular customs—like the cases of continence for 
nursing mothers cited by Dr. Kehoe (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 62:880)—that 
happen to affect population size or that have a limited distribution, are completely 
irrelevant to my problem. 

One general limitation on fertility, independent of particular cultural practices, 
that I pointed out was the rarity—not the impossibility—of conception during lacta- 
tion due to physiological reasons. If the ecology makes it necessary to nurse for two to 
three years rather than the modern average of 18 months, then this necessity lowers 
the birth rate. 

Dr. Kehoe counters that my “naive” assumption of lower fertility due to the rarity 
of conception during lactation is a fallacy. But even in light of her own documentation, 
she should not be “embarrassed” by my old nursing mothers’ tale. Dr. Kehoe claims 
that in a sample of 500 cases, only 10 percent conceived during lactation, an occurrence 
that would seem to justify my word rare. If the laboratory expectation proves applicable 
in even fewer than 90 percent of cases, then the factor in question would significantly 
lower fertility rates in societies with protracted nursing periods, which is all that I 
suggested. 

I am not discussing the chances of one individual and whether she should rely on 
these probabilities, but whether gross fertility is significantly lower. Dr. Kehoe’s data 
would suggest that adequate statistical runs might validate the hypothesis. 

MariAM K. SLATER 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 
Sir: 

My article, ‘‘Kin Terms of Arctic Drainage Dene,” in the April 1960 issue of the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST contains, I have discovered, two typographical errors. In Table 1 
(Kin Terms and Referents) on page 280, the Hare term for “‘son,” seya, was printed 
seye, which is the Slave term for “sibling-in-law.” 

In other words, under Hare in Table 1: 


for: read: 
Son: mn sp seye Son: mn sp seya 
Son, SiSo: wn sp seye, seZa Son, SiSo: wn sp seya, seZa 


I hesitate to let this error stand uncorrected for fear it will cause undue confusion 
for scholars who might in the future use these data. 


June MAcNEIsH 
Carleton University, Ottawa 
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GENERAL 


Culture and History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civilizations. Puriip 
Bacsy. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. ix, 244 pp., bibliography, 
index. $5.00. 

Reviewed by CLypE KLuckHoHN, Harvard University 


Dr. Bagby addresses himself to the same order of questions which have preoccu- 
pied Spengler, Toynbee, Sorokin, and (with important differences) Kroeber. He asks 
“whether there is any regularity in the development of civilizations, in their slow 
growth and their sometimes rapid decline” (p. 21). He wishes “to provide a basis for 
generalizations about history in the narrow sense” (p. 23). His central thesis is, I be- 
lieve, expressed on pp. 156-7: 

History ... is most likely to become intelligible if individual historical events are seen as 
instances of cultural regularities and our inquiries are pursued on the level of culture. In explain- 
ing culture we shall want to look for broader cultural regularities in which individual culture-traits 
find their places as parts of a pattern, as well as for regularities in the relationships between cul- 
ture and other similarly conceived regularities of experience: “human nature” and “race,” 
“nature in general” and “local environment.” We shall exclude explanations in terms of indi- 
vidual actions and those in terms of invisible entities, personal or impersonal . . . 


That his basic argument is for the study of history in the light of anthropological fact 

and theory, and with the aid of the anthropological repertory of concepts, is a fair 

inference from many other passages in the book. For example, he says of Toynbee 

(whom he criticizes frequently and severely): ‘We can only think it unfortunate that: 
his education, like that of so many historians, was exclusively humanistic; he has been 

deprived of the tools he needed for his self-appointed task” (p. 182). 

In the course of developing his position he sets forth his views on the nature of 
history and on the understanding of history. His treatment is workmanlike within the 
limits set but did not strike the reviewer as particularly fresh or innovating. He does 
(p. 36 and elsewhere) equate causality and explanation, a position which I do not be- 
lieve to be congenial to the “advanced” sciences today and which I think particularly 
inappropriate in the sciences of human behavior. 

Building, of course, upon the work of others but adding his own ideas, he outlines 
a quite comprehensive theory of culture. He defines culture as “regularities in the be- 
haviour, internal and external, of the members of a society, excluding those which are 
clearly hereditary in origin” (p. 84). No one has yet produced a definition of culture 
that is entirely satisfactory, but as a formal definition Bagby’s appears uncommonly 
vulnerable. It is loaded with terms (“internal and external,” “society,” “clearly 
hereditary”) which themselves are equivocal, requiring—as Bagby’s own subsequent 
pages indicate—much explication and qualification. The difficulties are compounded 
by the author’s insistence that a regularity is not cultural unless it refers to the be- 
havior of most members of a society and ideally to all members (p. 88 and elsewhere). 
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Bagby works very hard toward a clear-edge« distinction between “‘a culture” and “the 
culture.” The result, in the reviewer’s opinion, is not successful. Nevertheless, he does 
manage to make some conceptual suggestions which are new and interesting. “‘A cul- 
ture” is taken as “‘the aggregate of culture-traits and complexes present in a group of 
local communities” (p. 115). The grouping will be decided in theory by the sharing of 
a complex of ideas and values, but in practice “either by a direct recognition of their 
style or by a listing of overt features including language, political allegiance and impor- 
tant and enduring institutions” (p. 115). A subculture is “the aggregate of cultural 
regularities found in any society or class of human beings smaller than the group of 
local communities ... ” (pp. 104-5). Distinctive features of behavior which define a 
subculture may follow geographical, class, or professional lines. At the other extreme 
there are “‘supercultures” such as those of Western Europe, the Eskimo, the Plains. 
Bagby says: “Thus we can speak of the regional Scandinavian sub-culture of the West- 
ern European super-culture or of the sub-cultures, also parts of Western European 
super-culture, of Catholic monastic orders, of modern painters, or of psychoanalysis” 
(pp. 105-6). This tri-partite hierarchy of concepts does not satisfy as it stands. For 
example, Bagby seems to be straining when he contrasts “tea-drinking super-culture”’ 
with “coffee-drinking super-culture.”’ Yet these pages contain germs of ideas that merit 
further working through. 

In his chapter on “Culture and its Explanations” Bagby gets back to his principal 
theme. Culture is the patterned or repetitive element in history (p. 124). Culture is the 
intelligible aspect of history (p. 129). But the “explanations” turn out to be diffusely 
stated and rather trite. After wandering through familiar considerations of biological 
determinants, environment, “the great man,” and sociological and psychological 
aspects, Bagby decides it is “not inconceivable” that universal features of culture “may 
be explicable in terms of ‘human nature’ and ‘nature in general’ ” (p. 157) while the 
ultimate distinctiveness of each culture may be traceable to “‘race’’ and “local environ- 
ment.” In the following chapter a civilization is defined as the culture of cities (presence 
of communities not primarily engaged in producing food) and as “the largest distinc- 
tive entities which we happen to find in our survey of the field”’ (p. 164). Bagby himself 
identifies nine (or possibly eleven) “major civilizations” and “secondary civilizations” 
with an as yet undetermined number of members (p. 174). The two final chapters on 
“The Comparative Study of Civilizations” and “Some Examples” are disappointing. 
There is a nice point here and there and intriguing speculations on civil wars and an 
emperor in the United States. As the author suggests, these chapters are merely notes, 
prolegomena. 

Apart from minor stylistic irritations (e.g. ““we agreed’’, p. 110), the book is well 
and pleasantly written. There are some genuine felicities of expression: “ . . . it would 
be a great thing if some one could invent a ‘macroscope,’ an instrument which would 
ensure that the historian would see only the larger aspects of history and blind him to 
the individual details” (p. 128). 

Culture and History is apparently addressed to the well-read layman. This is proper, 
for it does not quite attain to fully professional quality. The bibliography is long and 
wide-ranging, but the anthropologist will miss reference to many works that are of 
indispensable importance to the topics considered. There are a sizable number of errors 
of fact or of highly questionable imputations which a mature and seasoned anthro- 
pologist would have avoided. Nevertheless the book deserves a reading by professionals 
who are interested in these segments of anthropological theory. 
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The Anthropology of Franz Boas: Essays on the Centennial of His Birth. WALTER GOLp- 
SCHMIDT. (Ed.) (Memoir No. 89 of the American Anthropological Association, 
Vol. 61, No. 5, Part 2, October, 1959.) San Francisco: Howard Chandler, Publisher 
and the American Anthropological Association, 1959. vii, 165 pp., 6 figures, 6 


tables. n.p. 
Reviewed by MELVILLE J. HERskovits, Northwestern University 


Franz Boas died in 1942, but he is still a controversial figure. For some, he is the 
great pioneer of anthropology, who because of the rigor of his scientific procedures 
brought the discipline out of its earlier antiquarian concern with the quaint and the 
curious and made it into a science with a theoretical structure which fixed on critical 
problems and moved toward their solution. Others, however, charge him with having 
blocked thé development of theoretical speculation; to be the one who, above all others, 
was responsible for a commitment to empirical proofs for theoretical precepts, and for 
a hypercritical attitude toward postulates of cultural evolution or the more daring 
hypotheses of world-wide distributions. There have been no neutrals in the controversy. 

The present volume, issued to mark the one hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
gives us certain insights into present thinking about his work, and demonstrates that 
by now we are far enough removed from him in time so that a measure of reasoned 
criticism, both positive and negative, can enter into appraisals of his contributions. 
Even if its essays do not, in their totality, entirely meet the claim of the Editor of the 
work when he says that, “Out of the cold analytic facts of Boas’ own work emerges the 
image of the man himself” (p. 1), we can discern a scholar of devotion, of drive, of 
scientific integrity and imagination; a child of his time who nonetheless foresaw many 
of the problems that have been broached since he wrote. Above all, it is made eminently 
clear how massive his contribution was to the science of which all admit him to have 
been one of the founders. 

It is, indeed, only in the “Introduction” that we encounter some elements of the 
stereotype of Boas that has been developed since his death. An example of this is to be 
had in Goldschmidt’s repeated assertion that in studying culture, Boas was not inter- 
ested in studying its effect on people: 

There is a lack of concern with the person, with the individual in his interactions—a lack of 


empathy. .. . It is curious that this quintessentially liberal man should have had so little under- 
standing of the individual. It is as if his belief that people were equal rendered them all the 


same (p. 2). 


Or, again: 

Being unconcerned with the individual, he did not see society as an interaction among individuals, 
loving and hating, manipulating and conniving. To Boas, anthropology was the study of the 
rules of the game, not of the game itself (p. 3). 


Yet surely, as Editor of this volume, Goldschmidt must have read the statements 
and citations included in its pages that controvert this point. Thus Kluckhohn and 
Prufer quote Boas as writing in 1887: “It is only since the development of the evolu- 
tional theory that it became clear that the object of study is the individual, not abstrac- 
tions from the individual under observation,” or, “In ethnology all is individuality”; 
or, four decades later, as stating: 

An error of modern anthropology, as I see it, lies in the overemphasis on historical reconstruc- 
tion . . . as against a penetrating study of the individual under the stress of the culture in which 
he lives (p. 20). 
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Spier, in commenting on this same quotation, observes: 


Unquestionably the overwhelming mass of an individual’s overt activities are culture channelled, 
but how far does this hold for states in which affect is uppermost—emotions, temperamental 
biases, sentiments. What, he asked, are the nascent physiological bases and what forms do these 
affective bases take? Although at no point did Boas make the culture-moulding of the individual 
the sole objective of a study, there is material for it embedded in his ethnographies, and in ob- 
servations, expressed in some more general papers; and, quite as significantly, he stimulated such 
studies among his students (p. 151). 


Marian Smith, whom Goldschmidt quotes to make his point, gives as one of Boas’ 
“prime interests . . . not only what was done but why the persons thought they were 
doing it” (p. 55). One can only speculate on the power of a stereotype that would per- 
mit Goldschmidt to hold to a position so obviously refuted in the very work edited by 
him. 

Like all collaborative volumes, the chapters of this one are varied in their mode of 
treatment, and unequal in value. They range from impressionistic essays to heavily 
documented analyses; some stress deficiencies, some are laudatory. Some take into 
account the total scope of Boas’ interests, others restrict their discussions to a particular 
phase of his work. Some show historical sense, in that they place their analyses within 
the framework of the thinking that prevailed when Boas wrote, others criticize his 
works as though they were written at the present time. It is obviously impossible to 
single out more than a few of even the salient points for comment. 

Kluckhohn and Prufer bring together a wealth of materials on the currents of mid- 
19th century thought to which Boas was exposed during his early years, particularly 
as regards scholars with whom he worked or was associated. One would have liked more 
information about Boas’ personal and family background—a lack recognized by these 
authors—but this must await the completion of a catalogue of his papers in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society’s collections, now being prepared by his daughter, Mrs. 
Helene Boas Yampolsky, under a grant from the National Science Foundation. 

Mead’s chapter, in which she tells what it was like to study under Boas, reads some 
needed lessons to those who seek after “‘high-level theory” or pursue ‘“‘methodology” 
as an end: 

We did not doubt that we were doing scientific work, that we had to live up to scientific stand- 
ards and use all methods, quantitative or qualitative, that were or would become available. But 


we did not talk about methods; instead, we talked about problems, the problems that should be 
tackled next. 


She continues: 


Characteristically there are no methods named after Boas, just as there is no Boas school, and 
when we went into the field, we made such methodological innovations as seemed to be called for 
by the problem and the local setting (p. 31). 


Much to the point is the fascinating letter written to Mead by Ruth Bunzel, document- 
ing from her own experience in planning her study of Pueblo pottery how Boas encour- 
aged his students to strike out into new fields, and how he gave their creative scientific 
drive full play (pp. 33-35). The inclusion of raw class and seminar notes taken by Mead 
and Ruth Benedict leaves something to be desired, since in places even a person such as 
myself, who sat through these very sessions, does not find these notes easy to follow. 
Yet they do give the reader a sense of how Boas, in his teaching, inculcated the scientific 
values he felt his students must have. 

Certain chapters are based on assumptions of questionable validity. Thus the 
dichotomy drawn by Marian Smith between “natural history” and “social philosophy” 
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—or, elsewhere, “‘social anthropology”—is difficult to accept. Natural history is es- 
sentially collecting and classifying data, and is scarcely to be equated with the work of 
the laboratory scientist, as it is in her discussion. Perhaps her difficulty is a semantic 
one, but to draw the dichotomy tends to distort Boas’ position, known as he was not 
only for his passionate devotion to accuracy in recording, presenting, and utilizing data 
but also for the fact that his care for detail did not mean that he lost sight of larger 
theoretical implications. 

The reasons for this meticulousness are clarified in Helen Codere’s discussion of 
Boas’ studies of the Northwest Coast Indians. She quotes him as saying: 


I aligned myself clearly with those who are motivated by the affective appeal of a phenomenon 
that impresses us as a unit, although its elements may be irreducible to a common cause. 


She adds this comment: 


This theoretical position seems to be part of an interrelated whole which consisted of his feelings 
about cultural phenomena, his ideas about the knowledge needed to make discovery possible, 
and the Kwakiutl and Northwest Coast works themselves, for each work seems to have a place in 
a great but uncompleted plan to understand man’s mental life by studying the culture it created 
and in which it was reflected (p. 66). 


It was important to include the chapters dealing with Boas’ anthropometric work, 
and his studies of growth and development, since these encompass phases of his inter- 
ests that, though they are of the greatest importance for the understanding of his work, 
are little known when compared to his achievements in the fields of ethnography, eth- 
nology, and linguistics. Tanner’s chapter, however, is much more than a description 
of Boas’ methods and findings in the study of the physical form of man; it is in its own 
right a first-rate contribution to the field of growth and development, and to human 
biology. He points out Boas’ astuteness in developing such concepts as that of the 
“tempo of growth” in the study of children. He makes clear the revolutionary nature 
of Boas’ idea of acceleration and retardation, now basic in the analysis of growth. He 
reveals the essence of Boas’ methodology, applicable with relevant rephrasing to all 
fields of anthropology, when he quotes him as writing: 

The tendency of developing a cast-iron system of measurements to be applied to all problems of 
physical anthropology is a movement in the wrong direction. Measurements must be selected in 
accordance with the problem we are trying to investigate (p. 94). 


Howells, too, shows how Boas contributed to the development of biometrics, point- 
ing out how the striking concepts of family and fraternal variation in the study of the 
degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity of human groups is in line with present-day 
statistical analysis of variance, and how, in his approach to other problems, Boas’ 
work foreshadowed the techniques of factor analysis. Why, then, he asks, was Boas’ 
influence in this field not greater? For one thing: 

Boas seems to have developed an ad hoc method of analysis or expression but did not use it sys- 
tematically or repeatedly, and so did not establish it as a statistical method in the manner of 
Pearson or Fisher (p. 115). 


For another, his mathematics was highly difficult, not only for anthropologists oriented 
toward ethnology, as most of his students were, but also for the physical anthropolo- 
gists of the time, who were essentially human anatomists. Or, perhaps, it was just that, 
as Howells puts it, “Boas was simply ahead of his time” (p. 116). 

It is difficult to grasp Boas’ contribution to the study of folklore from Jacob’s dis- 
cussion of the topic. It is repeatedly pointed out that he failed to carry out the kind of 
folklore study that, though it has been urged since Boas’ death, has rarely been done. 
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Boas, we are told, never studied the structure of narrative as he did of language, appar- 
ently because he was historically oriented as regards the former—though this reasoning 
is not easy to follow. We are told that Boas held “folktales and primitive music in low 
regard,” as contrasted with his appreciation of the values in the graphic and plastic arts 
of nonliterate peoples. He is said not to have taken into account the psychological fac- 
tors in the formation and use of tales. Jacobs balances this list of deficiencies by giving 
Boas’ contributions to folklore theory—as to the diffusion of tales (p. 129), concerning 
the reworking of narrative under cultural contact (p. 130), regarding social causation 
(p. 131). In sum, he says: 

Folklore owes much to Boas and his group for principles of method, for critical clarification of 
earlier theory, and for huge collections of documentary materials. Folklore may build rapidly 
upon these foundations. (p. 137). 


In the remaining three essays Gamio shows how Boas stimulated more critical work 
in archeology by pointing the importance of making stratigraphic studies; Jakobson 
analyzes how he tied in semantics to the analysis of grammatical form; Spier sum- 
marizes the essential elements in the legacy Boas left anthropology. All make similar 
points—Boas’ ability to bring fresh viewpoints to the study of data, and how, from the 
masses of detailed materials with which he dealt, he would reach generalizations to be 
submitted to further testing. 

The Editor of this volume indicates regret that a chapter on Boas’ work in the field 
of graphic and plastic art was not included. Another serious omission, not mentioned, 
has to do with the field of social organization, which always fascinated him and in which 
he made substantial contributions. More regrettable, however, is that, except for the 
two initial chapters, this volume does not differ greatly in its topical organization from 
its predecessor, issued shortly after Boas’ death. It is perhaps time for Boas’ work to be 
discussed in another dimension, considering the various aspects of his theoretical and 
methodological position as they cut across the various anthropological sub-disciplines 
in which he worked, and with particular reference to the analyses of his point of view 
that have been made since his death. 

Whatever the case, this volume marks another step in the critical appraisal of 
Boas’ contribution and takes its place as providing further resources for the study of 
the history of the discipline he formed, and his place in that history. What Tanner says 
may well foreshadow the ultimate verdict: 

Some of Boas’ findings, of course, have not been verified by later events. Some of his interpreta 
tions need amendment. Sometimes, he too failed to see all that lay implicit in his data. The aston- 
ishing thing is how seldom a questionable finding, a dubious interpretation, or a missed oppor- 
tunity found its way into Boas’ work. He was a remarkable innovator, who nevertheless made 
few mistakes—and no major ones. He was a man of enormous width of interest, yet his writings 


... Show no trace of a dispersion of talent. On the contrary, most of his work makes other writers 
of his time look like dilettantes; it is he who penetrates beneath the surface (p. 108). 


Exploring the Ways of Mankind. WALTER GoLpscuminT (Ed.). New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1960. xvi, 700 pp., bibliography, index. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 


In the last decade both introductory text and source books in anthropology are 
appearing in rapid succession. Quantitatively this presumably reflects growing popular 
interest and student enrollment throughout the country. It would be interesting to 
know whether supply and demand are balanced and, if so, what mechanism (other 
than publishers’ shrewd estimates) keep that balance. Qualitatively these new books 
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reflect considerable diversity in what instructors believe an introductory course in 
anthropology should cover and what they believe their students are prepared to under- 
stand. Given the variation in departments teaching anthropology at the undergrad- 
uate level and the differences in academic standards obtaining in American colleges 
and universities, not to mention mass media and adult education programs, diversity 
of opinions and needs is not astonishing. However, the time is approaching when a 
careful review of such publications might be recommended to Current Anthropology. 
Such an article would serve as a useful guide, not only to instructors in the United 
States, but also to our colleagues abroad. 

Exploring the Ways of Mankind is a reader that stresses social and cultural anthro- 
pology. Physical anthropology, archeology, ethnohistory, and methodology are ignored 
or given only glancing attention. To provide adequate supplementary readings i1 
these fields one would have to turn to volumes like Morton H. Fried’s Readings in 
Anthropology (2 vols. 1959), Harry L. Shapiro’s Man, Culture and Society (1956), 
Kroeber and Waterman’s Source Book in Anthropology (rev. ed. 1931) or Coon’s Reader 
in General Anthropology (1948). 

Goldschmidt’s source book impresses me as admirably designed to accompany his 
Man’s Ways: A Preface to Understanding Human Society, which he published in 1959. 
The author himself points out that it may be used in conjunction with Album I oi 
Ways of Mankind, the radio series sponsored by the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and produced in 1951 by Goldschmidt in conjunction with the 
script writers of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In point of fact, the present 
reader is, as Goldschmidt says, a revised and much enlarged edition of Readings in the 
Ways of Mankind published by the Fund for Adult Education in 1957 as a supplement 
to the Ways of Mankind radio series. The very titles of these four productions clearly 
indicate their interrelatedness:—Ways of Mankind (1951), Readings in the Ways of 
Ways of Mankind (1957), Man’s Way (1959), and now Exploring the Ways of Mankind 
(1960). 

Before appraising the educational level to which these publications are addressed, 
the contents of the volume under review should be summarized. There are seventy-two 
selections grouped under thirteen headings, (inter alia Culture, Language, Technology, 
Education, The Family, Groups, Status and Role, Authority, Values, Religion, Ethics, 
Art). Goldschmidt, whenever possible, has included one or two articles on Western, 
and particularly American, society in each group. Every topic is preceded by three to 
ten pages of lucid, simply written summary. The expected array of anthropological 
authors are represented (Tylor, Boas, Kroeber, Sapir, Linton, Malinowski, Redfield, 
Benedict, Mead, Kluckhohn, et al). They are set in relief by pieces from deTocqueville, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Fischer, Covarrubias, Shils, and others. Each individual 
selection is introduced by two brief paragraphs suggesting the subject matter and 
identifying the author. A majority of the articles have been published in the last three 
decades. 

It should be noted that most of the original articles have been highly condensed. 
No single item runs to more than eighteen pages. The average is below ten. Here there 
is nothing long or hard to read or difficult to grasp. Such rigorous excerpting can either 
sharpen or dull the original author’s intent. I suspect that an intelligent student would 
come away with a feeling of flatness and monotony; a dull one would be left with the 
complacent sense that he now knew what anthropology was all about. 

This brings us back to the educational level of the audience for which the present 
volume is intended. Clearly Goldschmidt meant it for beginning students or adult edu- 
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cation classes. The readings and the topics for discussion found on pages 677 to 689 
suggest this. The most untutored instructor could conduct a perfectly adequate course 
of either type using the combination of materials Goldschmidt has provided. Every- 
thing is clear, simply stated, well organized, and in some odd way devitalized.This is far 
from saying that Goldschmidt himself is unaware of the complexity, subtlety, and 
uncertainty of the material he simplifies and clarifies with such consummate skill; but 
the intellectual excitement, the challenge and the seriousness that Goldschmidt shares 
with the authors he presents fail somehow to come through. I doubt that this reader 
would satisfy instructors who are charged with teaching an introductory course for 
undergraduate concentrators in a university that aims at graduate training. It will not 
replace any of the readers mentioned earlier. But it may prove a real boon for courses 
not intended as introduction to the profession. 


Plans and the Structure of Behavior. GEORGE A. MILLER, EUGENE GALANTER, and KARL 
H. Pripram. (A Holt-Dryden Book.) New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 
x, 266 pp., epilogue, 2 indices, tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY F. C. Watiace, Universily of Pennsylvania 


During the decade of the 1950’s, both anthropology and psychology began to turn 
attention again to the long neglected study of thinking. In anthropology, and in our 
sister discipline of structural linguistics, this development has involved both a growing 
disenchantment with learning theory (see Naom Chomsky’s critical review of B. F. 
Skinner, Verbal Behavior, in Language, 25(1959): 26-58) and an avid exploration of 
the utility of various models of cognitive process for analyzing those structures of be- 
havior which anthropologists and linguists are wont to call “culture” and “language.” 
In psychology, too, there has been a growing concern over the inadequacy of the class- 
ical theories of learning. But the situation is understandably more complex in psychol- 
ogy, for cognitive theory has for two generations been a black sheep in the family of 
psychological subdisciplines. The stern “objectivity” of behaviorism, and the experi- 
mental and mathematical subtleties of the classical theories of learning and perception, 
have seemed to be unattainable by cognitive theory, which is devoted to the observa- 
tion of “‘unobservable”’ intervening variables, to subjective, introspective inquiries into 
a Black Box which can never, never be opened. 

Thus, anthropologists can turn directly to linguisitcs for justification of interests 
in cognitive process, but before psychologists can come to grips with the problems of 
cognition, they must take a position with regard to the theories of learning. Miller and 
his collaborators, being psychologists in good standing, accordingly must develop their 
assault behind a screen-fire of carefully considered (even if not always conclusive) 
criticisms of conventional learnjng theory and its godparent, Watsonian behaviorism. 
Their own Plan, therefore, has something of a military quality. First they place learn- 
ing theory on the defensive by insisting that it assumes that the physiological reflex is 
the veridical unit of learning-behavior. (This assumption many learning theorists would 
deny.) Advancing behind the observation that reflex-arcs—the physiological units out 
of which learned behavior is supposedly constructed—necessarily include monitoring 
devices which control activity, they then attain their first beachhead: the axiom that 
“some mediating organization of experience is necessary”’ somewhere between the stim- 
ulus (whatever that is) and the reflex response. On this beachhead they then consolidate 
their forces by asserting a second axiom: that the fundamental unit of behavior should 
be considered to be, not a simple reflex arc, but a “TOTE unit.” A TOTE unit is a 
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simple feedback loop. Presented with information, the organism Tests (to determine 
whether the information meets a standard), Operates (to correct the incongruity if 
one is found), Tests again, and then (if the incongruity has been corrected) Exits 
(ceases action) or Operates again (until a test discovers that the incongruity has been 
removed). TOTE units can be readily organized into hierarchical programs, or Plans, 
of action, of any desired degree of complexity. With their TOTE units assembled, 
Miller et al. are now ready to send armored columns into enemy territory. 

The issue of S-R arc vs TOTE may seem to be mostly a piddling argument, eked out 
by our authors’ readiness to use a Socratic dialogue with a silent opponent, over the 
relative merits of two jargons in explaining the same evidence. But be assured, dear 
reader, it is not a piddling argument. The consequences of choosing one position or the 
other are momentous, both in regard to cognitive theory, and in regard to the associ- 
ated metaphysic. By choosing the feedback loop as the fundamental unit of behavior, 
of course, the cognitive theorist is able to utilize the resources of modern computer 
theory. This body of theory, grounded in mathematical logic, is a rich source of models 
of many kinds of humanoid behavior: learning, problem-solving, calculating, discrimi- 
nating, choosing, intending, and so forth. Miller and his colleagues systematically ex- 
plore the ways in which computers can simulate “psychological processes”’ (i.e., human 
behavior), and then go on to analyze a series of particular topics: values, intentions, 
and the execution of plans; instincts (innate TOTE systems); motor skills and habits; 
the integration of plans; the relinquishment of plans; personality; plans for remember- 
ing, speaking, searching, and solving; the formation of plans; and the neuro-physio- 
logical structure of TOTEing. While some of these efforts to apply the computer anal- 
ogy are almost too patently tours de force, none is a tiresome four de force. 

The metaphysics of this cognitive approach should have a more familiar ring to 
anthropological ears than do the hard analyses. The book is launched by a reference 
to Boulding’s concept of the Image (Kenneth Boulding, The Image. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956) and it is propelled by constant reference to Plans. The 
image, of course, is the world view, the cognitive map, the behavioral environment, of 
the individual. Plans, which consult the Image as a kind of archival memory, are the 
programs of action, the instructions for what to do and how to do it under this and 
that eventuality. In summation, these concepts are comfortably similar to some senses 
of the term Culture and are very close to the concept of Mazeway which the reviewer 
was developing independently at the same time that Boulding, Miller, e/ a/. were doing 
their thinking at Palo Alto. Thus both the nonpsychologizing and the psychologizing 
anthropologist may feel at ease with Image and Plan even if they do not particularly 
like TOTE and the digital computer. 

But the value of the book for anthropologists is not confined to the provision of 
metaphysical comforts. In the discussion of the nature of Plans the ethnographer may 
find useful models for the description of culturally standardized behavior. In the con- 
siderations of the programmatic structure of language, the student of componential 
analysis, and of related logico-semantic methods, can discover valuable suggestions. 
Those concerned with innovation and discovery, and indeed with any process of cul- 
ture change, can benefit from the essays on problem solving and the integration and 
relinquishment of Plans. Furthermore, these discourses guide the student gently into 
the more technical literature of psychology and computer theory, some parts of which 
are closely relevant to various anthropological issues. 

In fine, then, although this book cannot and does not claim a radical originality in 
concept or theory, although some of the arguments with learning theory are a bit 
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devious, and although it contains no “data,” it presents lucidly the newer theoretical 
and metaphysical position concerning human cognitive processes. With the digital 
computer and servomechanism as inspiration, this position offers a set of concepts 
(Image, Plan, TOTE, etc.) with which to analyze linguistic and other data. It is writ- 
ten in the psychologist’s jargon, but the entities and relations to which this jargon re- 
fers are known, by other terms, to anthropologists. This reviewer accordingly hopes 
that Plans and the Structure of Behavior will be widely read by his colleagues. 


Freedom and Culiure. DorotHy Lee. (A Spectrum Book.) Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. vii, 179 pp., bibliography, index. $1.95 (paper- 
bound). 

Reviewed by DAviID FRENCH, Reed College 


The title of this selection of essays by Dorothy Lee reflects the two major facets of 
her writing: a concern with human problems and a utilization of a broad concept of cul- 
ture to describe and highlight human variability. 

Anthropologists are likely to be familiar with the reprinted papers that discuss 
language and culture and reality. Even those who do not always agree with Dr. Lee 
may have used one or more of the following in their teaching: “Being and Value in a 
Primitive Culture,” “Linguistic Reflection of Wintu Thought,” “The Conception of 
the Self among the Wintu Indians,” and the paper on lineal and nonlineal codifications 
of reality. In view of the scattered and obscure sources from which they were reprinted, 
very few anthropologists will ever have seen her essays that employ anthropological 
data to explore questions of individual autonomy, the joy of participation, equality of 
opportunity, freedom, responsibility, and other matters likely to concern us more as 
citizens than as scholars and scientists. In fact, the book is an appropriate one for a 
thoughtful person of any occupation who has these concerns. 

Except for her Wintu fieldwork and her early experience in Greece, Dr. Lee relies 
on the writings of others. These days one often hears of ‘““Method”’ actors, who live 
their parts; she is a “Method” anthropologist, as can be seen from her own description 
of the later stages of her work on a new culture: 

Eventually, I plunged into the experience of another culture, until I found myself liking what 
the members of the other society liked, frightened by what gave them fear, grieved by their sor- 
rows, delighted in the situations which filled them with satisfaction and joy; and until their 
categories seemed natural and right, and my own rigid and misleading. In fact, I sometimes lost 
myself in the way of life of the society I was studying until my children complained that, after 
all, they were not Trobrianders. ... (p. 4). 

Having insights is laudable; one is usually convinced by a given essay—and de- 
lighted with it as well. Furthermore, there is no doubt about Dr. Lee’s diligence in at- 
tempting to surmount presuppositions derived from her own culture. As with certain 
writings of Ruth Benedict, however, the reader may have no way of knowing whether 
a particular passage really contains a valid insight or not. She does not document her 
Writings extensively; she does not present all of her reasoning. To illustrate: in more 
than one paper, she describes certain non-European peoples as having a profound 
respect for the integrity or worth of every individual in their group. Consequently, one 
person does not impose his will upon another; even children are expected to make their 
own choices in their own way. How can we know, however, that the “respect’’ for 
others is not simply indifference to their choices? The essays do not enable one to settle 
such a question. 

Dr. Lee regards differing cultures as differing codifications of reality: 
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is a symbolic system which transforms the physical reality, what is there, into experi- 
enced reality. It follows from this assumption that the universe as I know it or imagine 
it in the Western world is different from the universe of the Tikopia, in Polynesia. It 
follows, also, that I feel differently about what I see”’ (p. 1). 

Dr. Lee’s manner of using linguistic materials has meant that she is sometimes 
grouped with Benjamin Whorf as a proponent of linguistic determination of behavior. 
She is closer to being a cultural determinist: language is for her an aspect of culture in 
which it is frequently easy to demonstrate relationships with other behavior. Her cul- 
tural determination is not like the consistent culturology of Leslie White in that indi- 
viduals are sometimes seen as able to make choices within a wide range. Needs, and 
other biological or psychological explanations, are avoided, however. Dr. Lee says, “I 
believe that it is value, not a series of needs, which is at the basis of human behavior” 
(p. 72). 

She does not attempt to explain how differences in values or cultures arise. In not 
doing so, she runs the same risk of circularity that others do when they hold that a list 
of needs is basic in behavior. Consequently, we can best understand Dr. Lee as provid- 
ing us with vivid descriptions, not explanations, of varying ways of life. 

There is only one Dorothy Lee, and we anthropologists already know her unique 
interests and abilities. We will buy the book, and use it in a variety of ways—because 
it includes the best-known of her essays. It is fortunate that they are now available. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: A Personal Record. RoBeRT H. Lowie. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California, 1959. xii, 198 pp., frontispiece, 23 photographs. $5.00. 
Reviewed by D. B. Suimxin, University of Illinois 


In the last days of his life, Professor Lowie completed his intellectual autobiography. 
This, his final contribution, enhances the value of his field studies in North America 
and in Germany by defining the physical circumstances of his work and by calibrating 
its human instruments, himself included. It undertakes, moreover, the difficult and 
delicate task of self-evaluation, both of his books and of his life’s work as a whole. And 
it gives glimpses of a complex, rich, and deeply emotional personality, abundant in 
humor and sympathy, in hurt and indignation, in idealism and self-discipline. The 
book is composite in style as well; anecdotes, didactic summaries, and frank expres- 
sions of attitude and belief combine to make its points. 

Such a book is difficult to review. In justice to the author, one must follow his 
changing mood and frame of reference. What canons of judgment should be used in 
assessing so many-sided a book? It partakes of the technical monograph, of light litera- 
ture, and of psychological documentation. If personal recollections and the written 
record fail to agree, as in some of the self-evaluations, should one altogether deny sub- 
jective validity? Above all, can one set aside years of admiration and friendship and 
undertake that dispassionate weighing of this book which Robert Lowie would have 
wished? 

I shall try, beginning with Professor Lowie’s North American field work, to which 
over half the volume (pp. 1-105) is devoted. Methodologically, these chapters teach 
that field ethnology is a human interaction in which the casual and unexpected may 
contribute insights as valuable as those wrested by formal inquiry. In detail, they show 
the limitations posed by pioneering conditions, by the need for hurried data-salvage on 
many changing cultures, and by the author’s initial citified naivete. They also bring 
out the crucial importance, for ethnographic success, of the characteristics of inter- 
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preters and other intermediaries between observer and culture. Another recurrent 
theme is that tantalizing little skills—cat’s cradle (pp. 16-17), native tongue twisters, 
and the like—deserve cultivating as media of rapport. The most valuable guides, how- 
ever, are implicit in Lowie’s tone of intellectual humility, in his constant respect for 
every personality (p. 104). 

But all this is far from a solemn tract. Whimsical observations on native and White 
alike create a lively picture of backwoods America a half-century ago. Often, little 
anecdotes epitomize a whole social tradition, an entire process of selective accultura- 
tion. What could be more revealing than a shocked Stoney’s gasp, on learning of White 
disregard of mother-in-law taboos: “White people will do anything!” (p. 19). 

Overall, this first major portion of Professor Lowie’s volume is a useful aid to 
assessing the merits of contemporary monographs. A formal discussion of research 
objectives and techniques would have been welcome indeed. Lowie makes clear that 
Wissler set the goals. Why these excluded acculturation, given Mooney’s prior achieve- 
ments on the Ghost Dance of 1890, is uncertain. Even more obscure, in view of Wiss- 
ler’s interest in subsistence patterns, was the absence of systematic coverage in eth- 
nogeography. I infer that data were gathered by guided interviews, the transcriptions 
of texts, the collection of genealogies, and by personal observations. Whether these 
were supplemented by an ethnographic diary, by check lists and questionnaires, or by 
consulting local official and missionary reports remains unclear. Surviving memories 
and private records might clarify these historical questions even today. 

Three chapters deal with insights from observant tourism (pp. 106-118), long- 
distance ethnographic guidance (pp. 119-126), and the complexities of thematic analysis 
ina modern culture (pp. 147-166). Their common element is the value of prior satura- 
tion, in Lowie’s oft-repeated words, with the literature and problems of an area. For 
him, such a saturation generated new findings from scattered observations, e.g., on 
ethnic prejudices (pp. 113-114); provided imaginative stimuli to guide a self-trained 
collaborator in Brazil (pp. 121-125); and helped isolate a cohesive pattern of signifi- 
cant social questions in postwar German culture. The German investigation was also 
a means of experimenting with newer techniques: the assembly of family histories, with 
stress on attitudes and their variability; samplings of the local press; and surveys of 
fiction and biography. Nevertheless, it remains clear that Professor Lowie’s field meth- 
ods were primarily informal and intuitive; quantitative techniques, comprehensive sur- 
veys (e.g., on humor), and standardized tests found no application. Thus he was able 
to develop a suggestive but nonrigorous study of modern culture in the spirit of class- 
ical Americanist ethnography. 

The remainder of the book, useful biographical and bibliographical statements 
apart, consists of Robert Lowie’s self-evaluation of his books (pp. 127-146) and his 
overall career (pp. 167-173). Let me discuss each in turn. 

In the author’s opinion, The History of Ethnological Theory was his 
mature book, formulating the scientific position in ethnology” (p. 141). Also satisfac- 
tory was Am Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, Lowie’s one financially successful 
book. About it, he wrote: “I feel that I have done what I set out to do” (p. 139). In 
The Crow Indians he felt that he had a “‘simple description” of a culture, with perhaps 
its most noteworthy contribution being the discussion of literary values (pp. 139-140). 
He deprecated his most famous work, Primitive Society: “I am not a one-sided admirer 
of this strange book’”’ (p. 133), but believed its successor, Social Organization, to be 
“much superior” (p. 142). He came to no final judgment of Primitive Religion “ ... what 
it contributed to an understanding of religion by others ... is a matter on which { 
am still not at all clear’ (p. 134). And so it went for his other books. 
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The core of these statements appears to be that Professor Lowie regarded his crit- 
ical and expository studies to be his best, and that he placed lower value upon his more 
pioneering efforts. A recent rereading of his books leads me, however, to somewhat dif- 
ferent views. 

The History of Ethnological Theory was indeed a major synthesis, particularly val- 
uable in its attention to early German precursors of scientific anthropology, and in its 
bold final appraisal of the entire field (pp. 250-291). Yet it marked only an intellectual 
halfway house. The book lent prominence to ephemeral figures, such as G. Elliott 
Smith and W. J. Perry, but gave scant notice to sturdy traditions in Eastern Europe 
—and in the Bureau of American Ethnology. Its guidance for the future came from the 
past; it looked forward toward “... an ever-widening and deepening culture history 
which will provide matter for an increasing number of significant correlations in Tylor’s 
fashion, an ever-active epistomological critique of concepts in the spirit of Boas” (pp. 
290-291). The challenges of a world in flux to anthropological theory and practice were 
nowhere perceived. Moreover, many of the book’s most vigorous judgments—not- 
ably, of Radcliffe Brown—were to be reversed by Lowie himself a decade later, in 
Social Organization. Finally, Professor Lowie’s own creative development continued. 
In my opinion, it reached its climax in his great Huxley lecture of 1948, ‘“‘Some aspects 
of political organization among the American aborigines.” There he combined an 
enormous grasp of comparative sociology with the vision to adumbrate a generic pat- 
tern of political evolution from egalitarianism to theocratic autocracy. 

An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology has performed yeoman pedagogical service 
by specifying the major dimensions of human culture and illustrating the broad ranges 
of their variability. Closely modeled on E. B. Tylor’s Anthropology, this work retained 
the use of comparisons from primitive and advanced cultures alike. It differed largely 
in emphases, in sources, and in style. While I recognize it as a valuable modernization of 
the earlier classic, I feel that it failed to do as well in some topics, notably Tylor’s 
“Arts of Life” and “Science.” Tylor understood the operational advantages of key 
technological innovations, e.g., the keel and the oar, and thereby could render to his 
work a united sense of historical progress. Professor Lowie’s comparisons are less 
analytical and more static. 

I admire The Crow Indians as a lively, deeply sympathetic, and excellently written 
portrait of a people. It is by no means a “‘simple description.” Dissection of its contents 
shows a systematic coverage of nonmaterial culture. Indeed, the outstanding chapter 
on “Literature” (pp. 104-118) provides a veritable manual of keys to the study of 
style. To me, the end effect of this volume is a holistic configuration, summarized in the 
moving ‘World View” (pp. 327-334). But it is not a balanced monograph, for its 
neglect of the specifics of subsistence, material culture, trade, and acculturation give 
to the book a feeling of romantic unreality floating in time and space. 

In severely critical retrospect, Primitive Society was a badly written, brashly icono- 
clastic, and, in an immediate sense, negative treatise, for it substituted only a vague 
diffusionism for the stately evolutionary hypotheses of its predecessors. Yet I feel that 
its historic impact was not an “irrational” accident, to use its author’s caustic words. On 
the contrary, Primitive Society formulated an extremely productive concept of social 
morphology, inherently functionalist, which brought into mutual relevancy such pat- 
terns as kinship, property, and law. It clarified numerous basic facts, notably the uni- 
versal importance of the nuclear family. And it set up important methodological stand- 
ards for further work. Along with Malinowski’s complementary achievements, this work 
ushered in a new era of social analysis. 
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Exploiting far richer materials on both primitive and advanced cultures, guided 
by distinctly functionalist and neo-evolutionary approaches, and conscious of new 
possibilities in quantification, Social Organization is much more sophisticated than its 
predecessor. It too is a creative work. It includes significant new theories, especially 
on the principles of social grouping (pp. 3-13). And its analysis of Imperial Austria 
(pp. 380-406), which identifies basic configurations of class relations, institutions, and 
values, is a useful approach to the study of other complex societies. Nevertheless, 
Social Organization has definite weaknesses in its handling of new materials and prob- 
lems. Despite an overall emphasis upon Western cultures in the book, the discussion of 
kinship and allied matters (pp. 57-86, 236-266 seq.) is dominated by unilateral descent 
groups, rather than the bilateral ones basic to peasant and urban societies from Iceland 
to China. The heavy stresses upon economic determinism, class interests, and social 
coercion as dynamic factors (pp. 19-31 seg.) would not be fully acceptable to many com- 
petent students of Western socio-political development. Moreover, large areas of recent 
social development, such as the revolution in communications, remain untouched. 

In general, Professor Lowie’s contributions have formed an important part of the 
systematic growth of knowledge on social organization which has taken place since the 
days of Morgan and Maine. Comparable progress is yet to be realized in the cultural 
study of religion. One cause for this difference has been that research on social organi- 
zation has long focused on techniques—the analysis of kinship terminologies, verifica- 
tion with the help of genealogies, household and community censuses, statistical 
studies of participation and interaction rates, correlations between elements of social 
behavior, and logical models—to mention only the most noteworthy innovations. In 
contrast, investigations of religion have been more guided by a priori formulations— 
animism, magic as primitive science, “mystical participation,” the “religious thrill’”’— 
which have tended to be slippery or sterile in concrete application. 

Naturally, research on religion, in which subjective responses, and personal and 
group crises play such large parts, must be armed with appropriate special concepts and 
methods. For me, detailed historical investigations of religious innovations seem espe- 
cially fruitful, whether they be of the complex syncretisms and reinterpretations which 
formed the transition between classical paganism and Christianity in the Greco-Roman 
world, or the recurrent and variable features of Messianic responses to cultural distress. 
Again, the complementarities (or lack of them) between objectively determined stresses 
within a society and the goals of its religion need detailed study. Psychoanalytic theory 
can certainly be useful here, particularly in testing the relations between the displace- 
ments induced by matrilineal groupings and the prevalence of witchcraft. The inter- 
relations between personality and religion might be greatly clarified by differential 
testing in societies with relatively free and rigid choices of religious roles and dogmas. 

If such an experimental viewpoint is taken toward the study of religion, Primitive 
Religion stands up very well. Its examination of the Ghost Dance and Peyote cult 
(pp. 188-204), of individual variability (pp. 221-257), and of symbolic associations 
(pp. 277-287) appear to be of direct theoretical value. Several other sections raise more 
problems than they answer; however, some observations, such as the recurrent associa- 
tion of the comic and obscene with the sacred (pp. 312-319), appear explicable on psy- 
choanalytic grounds, i.e., as complements to solemn tension in achieving emotional 
catharsis. Conversely, if a compact statement of theory and sharp delineation of types 
of religious systems are valued, I feel that Radin’s treatment in Social Anthropology 
(pp. 243-338) was abler. 

In essence, I believe that the total impact of Professor Lowie’s writings, especially 
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those reviewed, is a picture of immense industry, a constantly questioning mind, tire- 
less experimentation, and fierce intellectual independence. In theoretical viewpoint, 
his works show basic changes over time. Empirical to a fault during the inter-war years, 
he became a functionalist and a neo-evolutionist in the last decade of his life. Often 
severe as a critic and terse as an expositor, he was, in my view, pre-eminent as a 
searcher for new methods, facts, and interpretations. 

The basic lesson of his career is best quoted from Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: 
“Perhaps my chief contribution has been my conviction that cultural anthropology is 
a science, which requires precisely the same logical and psychological processes as any 
of the supposedly more exact sciences” (p. 171). Among his major strengths in pursuit 
of his goals he believed to be a capacity for effective rapport with informants, which 
helped him develop researches in Plains ethnography which “‘will not need to be done 
over” (p. 171). Always conscious of method, he strived repeatedly to match his prob- 
lems with suitable techniques. Apart from his primary research and writing, he felt 
that his aid to Nimuendaju in Brazil and his explorations of German values had been 
useful. He acknowledged success as a teacher, but eschewed more formal leadership. 

Conversely, Professor Lowie rated himself as a mediocre observer, with particular 
weakness in technology. He chided himself for failure to build up monuments of syn- 
thesis either on major areas or topics such as kinship. He regarded himself as slow to 
appreciate the ethnological relevancy of advanced cultures and the importance of ac- 
culturation. He felt poorly versed in most of the social disciplines adjoining anthro- 
pology. 

By and large, his observations appear just. Some of these strengths and weaknesses 
were, of course, complementary. His monumental goals could not have been realized 
without the organization of that group research which he disliked. What is more, even 
when large masses of detailed data suitable for quantitative functional analysis became 
available through Professor Kroeber’s culture element surveys of western North Amer- 
ica, Lowie failed to exploit this opportunity—which remains open even today. More- 
over, apart from legendary confusion by things mechanical, his control of geography, 
economic theory, or demography was never profound. But he made consistent use of 
the psychological literature, including such technical matters as Woodward’s findings 
on comparative perception and Kent and Rosanoff’s association tests, while his volume 
on Social Organization shows ample use of sociological writings. And while his views 
did mature, even his earliest book, Culture and Ethnology, took the position that: ‘For 
purely practical reasons, connected with the minute division of labor that has become 
imperative with modern specialization, ethnology has in practice concerned itself with 
the cruder cultures of peoples without a knowledge of writing. But this division is an 
illogical and artificial one . . . ”’ (p. 6). 

One point must be made from observations external to the book. It is the fact that 
the recurrent evidences of melancholy, insecurity, and even petulance scattered through 
its pages were reflections of Professor Lowie’s terminal distress, not of his lifelong per- 
sonality. True enough, he bore an unhealing wound from his cold discharge by the 
American Museum of Natural History. And, with stern precepts of intellectual up- 
rightness, he often criticized sharply, but w*thout rancor. But that was not the man 
himself. 

I cannot recreate here the inspiration he brought by his example. Each day’s work 
was an exciting challenge to which needed preparation—say, the study of Portuguese— 
was applied as the inescapable course. Each student, no matter how young and inex- 
perienced, was made to feel a potential comrade in arms. And quiet enjoyment was to 
he gained from all the trivia of the day: a reminiscence of early fame as the boy who had 
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“swallowed the dictionary up to the letter G,” an amusing dream, an enticing flower, a 
rousing game of ping pong with one of the cluster of young lads who always peopled the 
Lowie household. . . . 

Let me share some flavor of the man through a few of his letters over many years. 
To a field worker he gave both sympathy and guidance: [October 19, 1938] “ ... The 
death of old informants is a thing one has to be prepared for. At least you have an op- 
portunity of observing some of your Shoshone in conditions of emotional stress. . . . ”’ 

To a friend, he expressed concern for the effects of war on the many boys he and 
Mrs. Lowie had helped: [May 24, 1942] “ . . . — is, of course, affected by the situation 
and is taking it bravely, only hoping he’ll be allowed to stay till graduation in May. 
His father has been taken to N. Dakota, his mother and the smaller girls are being 
allowed to stay in Guadelupe for the time being. . . . No recent word from—.” 

With a colleague, he shared professional views and developments: [May 15, 1945] 
“ ... In my seminar I’ve taken up in some detail —’s book. It is—despite the avowed 
purpose—full of ethnographically valuable stuff, but the ‘autobiographies’ are about as 
dull reading as can be found. ... Nevertheless, as a pioneer effort it is a notable 

Again, in commenting on my paper on the processes of industrialization: [Septem- 
ber 23, 1951] “ . . . of course, there is room for expansion. For example, in Fr. Schna- 
bel’s Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert (2d ed., 1950), vol. 3, you’ll find some 
relevant data on German early industrialism. One point that intrigued me was that the 
G. factory owners at one time had to import English laborers. 

“Tt occurs to me also that certain Scandinavian data would be pertinent, e.g. the 
effect on Norway of the acquisition of the Svalbard Islands and the rise of Swedish 
industrialism (importance of water power at a certain stage of technology)... . ” 

And, to those who needed help, he was an indefatigable support, practically and 
morally: [July 29, 1952] “...I talked about you to—, who was definitely en- 
thusiastic, so that I was immensely pleased. I feel sure that he will give you the strong- 
est sort of recommendation. ... ” 

Let me sum up in brief. Robert Lowie’s life as a personality and a scholar enriched 
the world. To those who felt his influence and shared his ideals, to those who seek crea- 
tive vitality, to those who would understand the study of culture, Professor Lowie’s 
personal record gives much. 


Lewis Henry Morgan: American Scholar. CARL ReEseEk. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. xi, 184 pp., bibliography, index. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Lestte A. WHITE, University of Michigan 


The reader of this book might well keep in mind that it was written by a historian, 
that it was not addressed to anthropologists especially, and that Morgan is presented 
as an American scholar. 

Although the volume is a small one it contains an astonishing amount of informa- 
tion about Morgan’s life, work, and times. It deals with his youth and education; how 
he became interested in the Iroquois; his law practice in Rochester; his labors as at- 
torney for three railroads and an iron mine in Michigan’s upper peninsula; his study 
of the American beaver and animal psychology; his intellectual and social life in Roch- 
ester; his two terms in the state legislature; his western field trips and the writing of 
Systems: Ancient Society and its impact, including its adoption by Marx and Engels; 
his influence upon American anthropology; his offices and honors. It is the most in- 
formative work that we have to date on Morgan. Even so, great areas of ignorance re- 
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main, particularly with regard to his personal life, his legal practice, and his financial 
affairs; most of his personal letters and papers were destroyed before his journals, 
professional letters, and other documents were deposited in the University of Rochester 
Library. 

As a well trained historian, Resek appears to have exploited his sources, published 
and unpublished, with thoroughness and discrimination. And he has taken much pains 
to delineate the social, economic, and intellectual milieu in which Morgan lived and 
worked. 

The author has illuminated and set the record straight on one interesting point, 
namely, Morgan’s adoption into the Hawk clan of the Seneca tribe. E. B. Tylor thought 
of Morgan “living among the Iroquois as an adopted Indian” (‘‘On a Method of 
Investigating the Development of Institutions, etc.,”” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. 18, p. 262, 1888). The usual account has been that the Indians adopted 
Morgan upon their own initiative and out of gratitude for his assistance in their litiga- 
tion with a land company. But Resek makes it clear that the initiative came from Mor- 
gan and two of his friends upon the occasion of a visit to the reservation. ““The request 
was resented by some chiefs, who had to be reminded that the three white men had 
proved their friendship and that one [Morgan] had even journeyed to Washington in 
their behalf. After some deliberation it was decided to adopt the visitors, provided 
that they paid for the expense of food and entertainment” (pp. 37-38). He clarifies, 
also, the relationship between the Reverend MclIlvaine—to whom Ancient Society 
was dedicated—and Morgan, and the influence of the former upon the latter’s work. 

Resek has some trouble with the classificatory system of kinship nomenclature. He 
describes it on p. 71 without mentioning its name, and his subsequent treatment of it 
fails to convey to the reader a proper appreciation of its significance. He also says that 
Morgan’s use of the terms “tribe” and “nation” in Systems “‘was inaccurate due to his 
incomplete knowledge of tribal structures. He corrected himself in later years....” 
(p. 70, emphasis ours). But, on the whole, the author displays a high degree of sophis- 
tication in ethnological theory and a sound comprehension of its problems. 

Lewis Henry Morgan is written in a lively and interesting style (although there are 
some places where I am not sure that I know what the author is saying). Also, it seems 
to this reviewer, the author is a little too free in telling us how Morgan felt and what he 
thought upon certain occasions. Resek’s book is vastly superior to Bernhard J. Stern’s 
Lewis Henry Morgan: Sociai Evolutionist (1931), which placed mc emphasis upon 
Morgan’s anthropology and which quoted more extensively from letters to Morgan 
and from reviews of his works, but which also contains numerous errors and distortions 
(see, e.g., Leslie A. White, ““Morgan’s Attitude Toward Religion and Science,” AA 
46:218-230, 1944). Resek reflects upon the decline of Morgan’s prestige during the 
early decades of the 20th century in the heyday of the Boas school. He recognizes, also, 
the current revival of interest in and appreciation of Morgan and his work. In the 
light of recent trends and publications, it seems highly probable that Morgan will be 
restored to his full stature and his proper place in the history of anthropology. Lewis 
Henry Morgan: American Scholar is a notable step in this direction. 


People and Places. MARGARET MEAD. New York: The World Publishing Co., 1959. 
318 pp., illustrations, photographs. $4.95. 


Reviewed by EoMUND CARPENTER, San Fernando Valley State College 


‘“‘Wherever we find human beings,’’ begins Mead, “we find that they wonder about 
other people.” Children in particular wonder about others, and if they cease to do so, 
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it is usually out of discouragement with the quality of answers they receive. This book, 
addressed to ages twelve and upward, will discourage no one. It is not just another we- 
they book, but a very sophisticated work. Mead neither raises nor lowers her voice. Her 
style is direct; there is never doubt as to what she is saying. She describes the unique 
qualities of five cultures (Eskimo, Blackfoot, Ashanti, Balinese, Minoan), then stresses 
basic ideas and problems all men share. Nearly 200 illustrations support this theme, 
weaving the rich variety of world cultures into a fabric of beauty and strength in which 
the fineness of each shows in the completed pattern. 

In previous books, Mead drew attention to aspects of American culture lacking 
clearly defined traditions, e.g., child-rearing, adolescence, male-female roles, and pro- 
vided readers with comparative materials, methods, and insights to enable them to 
develop intelligently their own traditions in the context of American life. She now pro- 
vides a manual for developing creative relations and mature responsibilities in world 
society, addressing it to everyone, especially the young. Fifteen pages deal with “chow 
to do away with warfare.” This participant approach differs from that of the detached 
observer, e.g., Tylor’s approach to custom or Boas’ approach to culture, but is not 
thereby less objective. 

The price of this book is low, considering its size and beauty. 


Cochiti, A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. CHARLES H. LANGE. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1959. xxiv, 618 pp., appendices, bibliography, indices, 2 maps, 
28 plates, 35 text figures. $10.00. 

Reviewed by ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK, New York City 


This handsome volume constitutes a landmark in the study of Eastern Pueblo 
culture and society. For the first time, we are given a comprehensive picture of change 
in one Rio Grande Pueblo—Cochiti. Dr. Lange’s starting point is the period of Spanish 
contact, his end point, his own investigations in that village in the later ’40’s and ’50’s. 

The Eastern Pueblos are notorious for their hostility to ethnologists, and Cochiti 
has also erected many and strong barriers to penetration. Yet, as early as 1880 Ban- 
delier stayed in the village, and it was there that he wrote The Delight Makers, his 
fictionalized but highly informative account of Keres society. Just before the turn of 
the century, Frederick Starr conducted researches there and, at about the same time, 
Father Noél Dumarest, who, as a religious, was in charge of the three Keres-speaking 
Pueblos of Santo Domingo, San Felipe, and Cochiti, collected masks and other sacred 
objects from Cochiti (and apparently only from Cochiti), and secured notes on its 
social and ceremonial life. In 1921 and 1922, Professor Franz Boas and I worked there 
simultaneously. 

Thus Cochiti, although it cannot be said to have given any hearty or general wel- 
come to investigators, has, from the 1880’s, been more accessible for on-the-spot in- 
quiry than any other Rio Grande Pueblo. The reasons for this cannot be stated with 
any certainty. Factionalism is surely not the answer, since this is a common Pueblo 
disease. More suggestive is the fact that Cochiti, as Dr. Lange points out, has a com- 
paratively long history of tolerance for outsiders. At the beginning of the 19th century 
and possibly before, Spanish families held houses and agricultural tracts within the 
Pueblo, and marriages between Spanish and Indian families were not infrequent (in 
1921, the wife of the cacique, the highest religious official, was a Mexican). 

But if Cochiti has been more open to ethnologists than its sister villages, Dr. 
Lange’s methods of work underline the extent of change even in this area of behavior. 
In the 1920’s, Dr. Boas relied almost exclusively on “Judge” John Dixon, an aging 
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leader oi the “‘progressives,”’ and I, except for genealogies, on the members of one small 
family, also “progressives.” All our informants expressed extreme fear of reprisals 
(particularly physical punishment at the hands of the “conservatives”’); and if an un- 
expected visitor put in an appearance, all questioning stopped, unless he was a trusted 
intimate. 

In contrast, Dr. Lange tells us that he had some 40 (!) major informants, that they 
represented many facets of Cochiti life, and that most of them displayed an interest in 
having their responses set down accurately for posterity. “Perhaps the outstanding 
example of the viewpoint was the voluntary offer to have the data on the ka’tsinas 
[tribal deities] placed in a permanent record” by several persons and even “‘by actual 
participants in the Ka’tsina Cult,” which, all students of the Southwest know, is a 
highly esoteric feature of Pueblo religion, and one on which information has been ex- 
tremely limited or completely withheld. 

This is only one manifestation of the substantial modification that has occurred in 
recent years in Cochiti life generally. Not that change is new in Pueblo society 
Cochiti society included. The Spaniards, after their conquest of the Pueblos, imposed 
important administrative and religious restraints. The Pueblo revolt against them in 
1680 led to a considerable movement of populations. The introduction of the horse 
resulted in altered habits of communication. The introduction of sheep resulted in a 
more differentiated diet and, for those families who had sizeable flocks, a more varied 
residence pattern. And the goods provided by White traders changed the Indians’ 
mode of life in countless ways. 

But none of these innovations, and Dr. Lange mentions many more, threatened 
the fabric of Pueblo society. In Cochiti, as in other Rio Grande Pueblos, irrigation 
farming remained the economic mainstay, and, behind a facade of “elected” officials, 
the traditional directing priesthoods continued to function effectively. Today, irriga- 
tion farming is still important, but the cash income of the village is derived in largest 
part from off-reservation activities (for 1942 the figure was something under $20,214.49, 
as against $8,060.00 from agriculture and $6,069.00 from herding). And it is particularly 
the young men who are the wage-earners. Their increasing financial independence and 
their increasing (and related) tendency to live outside the peblo, and thus away from 
priestly and family control, seem to be the major causes for the present (and appar- 
ently irreversible) breakdown in the traditional system of authority and law-enforce- 
ment. 

Dr. Lange emphasizes three periods in Cochiti history: the Spanish Period (1540- 
1820), for which the source material is unfortunately thin; the short Mexican Colonial 
Period (1820-1846); and the American Period (1846- ), for which information on 
any considerable scale becomes available only from 1880 on. As long-term non-Indian 
cultural impacts “that have contributed to the form and content of Cochiti culture 
through several historical periods” he emphasizes “Spanish-American residents and 
neighbors, the Roman Catholic Church, the United States Government, and other 
non-Indian neighbors, friends, tourists, and anthropologists.” (The inclusion of anthro- 
pologists may be surprising, but it is a fact that all too often the researcher is so intent 
on uncovering the past and present of the society he is studying that he completely 
fails to realize that the members of that society are also observing and learning from 
him and about him.) 

In the body of his study Dr. Lange traces the effects of these various impacts on 
Cochiti’s economy and on its political, ceremonial, and social organization. In addi- 
tion, in 44 appendices he brings together an enormous amount of relevant data, much 
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of it covering long periods of time. There is a table of census data from 1680-1952, clan 
rosters taken from eight sources between 1881 and 1948, kinship terms gathered for 
1920-1925 and 1947-1948. There is information on crop acreage and yield, on house 
ownership, and society membership. And there is a discussion of Cochiti ‘‘Choreo- 
graphies and Songs” by Gertrude P. Kurath and a “‘Note on Cochiti Linguistics” by 
J. B. Fox, the first giving important insights into the problems of form and creativity, 
the second into the function of language in a tri-lingual community. 

Even this partial list gives a good idea of the unusual breadth and depth of Dr. 
Lange’s researches. As an ethnologist he could be expected to cover many aspects of 
the living society—and this he has done with care and in notable detail. But it is his 
discriminating application of the methods of history and sociology to anthropology and 
his industrious digging for and use of earlier, and particularly of unpublished, Cochiti 
sources that make his study so significant. Among these unpublished sources are the 
records of the Franciscan Fathers at Pefia Blanca, with their vital statistics and data 
on marriage; the records of the United Pueblos Agency at Albuquerque with their 
extensive data on climate, land use, and income; and Boas’ notes, Starr’s scrapbook 
and diary, and most especially Bandelier’s diary. 

Some readers may wish that Dr. Lange had placed his data within a broader con- 
ceptual frame and had distinguished more precisely between primary and secondary 
features of structure and development, but the richness of the material he has presented 
and his readiness to permit all voices to be heard make his transition study of Cochiti 


uniquely valuable. 


Ethnographic Interpretations (7-11). A. L. KroeBer. (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 47, Number 3.) Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 1959. pp. 235-310. $1.25. 


Reviewed by ERMINIE WHEELER-VOEGELIN, Indiana University 


In 1957 A. L. Kroeber published Ethnographic Inter preiations 1-6; this was reviewed 
by Harold Driver (American Anthropologist 60:766-767). The present monograph 
is a continuation of the Jnterpretations through Numbers 7-11. The papers in this 
second volume are titled as follows: Number 7, ‘“‘Yurok National Character’; Number 
8, “Reflections and Tests on Athabascan Glottochronology’”’; Number 9, “Present 
Ethnic Spreads’; Number 10, “Problems on Boscana’’; Number 11, ‘‘Desert Mohave: 
Fact or Fancy.” A section listing ‘Works Referred To” completes the monograph. 

The five papers are indicative of the wide range of Kroeber’s interests. The first is a 
national character study, descriptive in nature, which has long been awaited; the next 
two numbers are ethnolinguistic; the fourth is a documentary study; and the last is 
both ethnohistorical and folkloristic—an attempt “‘to separate culturally invented 
patterns of fictitious history from memory of actual events” (p. 235). All the papers 
are written in an informal, almost conversational! style, and salted with some amusing 
observations concerning colleagues (see, for example, pp. 268, 269, 283). 

There is too much meat in the five studies to discuss any one of them in detail in a 
short review. Mainly they concern California Indians, but two, at least (Numbers 8 
and 9) go far beyond the California field. Number 9, for example, has a section on the 
“Algonkins” in which “the central-eastern block of Algonkins” are postulated as hav- 
ing “radiated out over their vast speech area in a comparatively short time, perhaps 
within one to two thousand years” (p. 260). What this does to certain archeologists’ 
hypotheses is shattering—as of course Kroeber realizes (p. 260). Similarly, he deduces 
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(also from linguistic evidence) that occupancy of the Great Basin by Northern Paiute 
peoples is of no great antiquity—a thousand or perhaps five hundred years (p. 265). 

Kroeber’s numerous references to the work of other scholars are unobtrusively and 
generally well documented in this monograph, but occasionally there are slips. A longish 
paragraph is devoted (p. 272) to discussion of Saclan, recently identified by Madison 
Beeler, linguist, as a Miwok dialect, but there is no listing of Beeler’s article on this 
identification (“Saclan,’”’ International Journal of American Linguistics 21:201-209, 
1955) in the ‘Works Referred To” section at the end of the monograph. Kroeber also 
makes occasional statements for which no documentation is offered, as for example, “In 
1776, Garcés found Chemehuevi well south of where Las Vegas now is... ”’ (p. 262), 
To us, this is somewhat disturbing. Less experienced writers are all too prone to overdo 
taking such liberties, if given too many examples by elder statesmen. 

All anthropologists will enjoy reading Ethnographic Interpretations 7-11. No hint is 
given whether or not more numbers are to appear; one hopes, however, that additional 
studies now lie “seasoning” for future publication. 


Fishing among the Indians of Northwestern California. A. L. KROEBER and S. A. 
BARRETT, with special data from E. W. Girrorp and G. W. Hewes. (University 
of California Anthropological Records, Volume 21, Number 1.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. vi, 210 pp., appendix, bibliography, 
49 figures, glossary, index, 74 maps, 32 plates. $4.50 (paperbound). 


Reviewed by E. Driver, Jndiana University 


Kroeber and Barrett have done it again. They have produced another major work 
that surpasses anything else in its field. This descriptive monograph is concerned pri- 
marily with the fishing of the Indians of the core area of northwestern California: the 
Yurok, Karok, Hupa, Chilula, Whilkut, Tolowa, and Wiyot; but it assembles all 
available information on their immediate neighbors to the east and south, and we 
maps give geographical distributions of fishing practices over all of northern California 
as far south as San Francisco Bay. It is in part a primary source because it contains 
previously unpublished field information from the notes of A. L. Kroeber and E. W. 
Gifford, and from the notes and Ph.D. dissertation of G. W. Hewes. At the same time, 
it utilizes all the published literature, as the more than 200 references in the terminal 
bibliography show. Further evidence of the exhaustive character of this monograph 
is the 135 terms in the glossary, the 39 field and 42 museum photos in the 32 plates, and 
the large numbers of line drawings (text figures) and maps. In addition to fishing 
proper, there is a chapter each on shellfish and sea mammals. Although most space 
is given over to fishing implements, their manufacture, and methods of use, there are 
also sections on fishing property rights, on transportation, preservation, storage, and 
cooking of fish, and on beliefs, restrictions, and ceremonies associated with fishing. 
The most elaborate ceremonies of the core area, the World Renewal Rites, have been 
described previously by Kroeber and Gifford in the same series (Vol. 13, pp. 1-156, 
1949), 

This monograph easily tops anything previously published on the fishing of an 
area of comparable size anywhere in native North America. Erhard Rostlund’s fine 
study of Freshwater Fish and Fishing in Native North America (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Geography, Vol. 8, 314 pp., 1952) includes data on the same 
area, but because it covers all of North America north of Mexico, its treatment of 
northern California is more cursory than that of Kroeber and Barrett, and Rostlund 
lacked the primary material in the field notes of Kroeber, Gifford, and Hewes. 
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The Kroeber and Barrett work has significance beyond its local area because north- 
western California has been regarded unanimously as a part of the Northwest Coast 
culture area, and the latter area, in turn, is of world-wide interest because it possesses 
so many attributes usually found only among cultures based on domesticated plants 
and animals. The permanent villages, well-defined property rights, economic surplus, 
advanced technology, and class structure were all made possible by the bountiful supply 
of fish and the skill with which they were taken. 

There is practically no theory in this work, no attempt to tie it in with anyone’s 
general postulations about the behavior of human culture and no programmatic gush 
about what could or should be done with such data in the future. In evaluating such a 
highly empirical presentation of data it is profitable to turn the clock back to the last 
century and view the anthropology of that period. For example, are Lewis H. Morgan’s 
theories of evolution or his data on the Iroquois and other Indians of greater value and 
inspiration to publishing anthropologists of today? This reviewer will venture a predic- 
tion that Kroeber’s and Barrett’s descriptive study of fishing will be regarded as a more 
valuable item of anthropological bibliography a century or half century hence than 
most contemporary theoretically oriented works of comparable size. Theory can be- 
come outdated, but the primary evidence on which valid generalizations must be 
based will always be timely. The authors are to be congratulated for producing an 
outstanding comparative work that will be a model for some time to come. 


The Story of a Tlingit Community: A Problem in the Relationship between Archeological, 
Ethnological, and Historical Methods. FREDERICA DE LAGUNA. (Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 172). Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1960. x, 254 pp., appendix, bibliography, 


frontispiece, index, 11 plates, 18 text figures. $2.00 (cloth bound). 


Reviewed by VioLa E. GARFIELD, University of Washington 


With her usual thoroughness, Dr. de Laguna has given us a detailed portrait of 
one Tlingit town, Angoon, on Admiralty Island, Alaska. Her selection of Angoon was 
based on her criteria for such a study, namely, “‘a native or predominantly native com- 
munity sufficiently integrated to exhibit a coherent social life, and sufficiently old- 
fashioned to have retained some institutions derived from the aboriginal culture, and 
to provide informants for the remembered or traditional past. In addition there should 
be, within the territory of the tribe, archaeological sites which were recognized as those 
inhabited by their ancestors and which were suitable for excavation.’”’ Her principle 
interest was to correlate archeological, historical, and ethnographic data in so far as 
possible. Archeological materials proved disappointing for several reasons. In several 
instances town sites described by Tlingit as once large villages yielded very little arch- 
eological evidence to support the traditions. Other sites were inaccessible or were oc- 
cupied by gardens or houses and could not be tested. 

The author correlated informants’ knowledge and legends of former occupation 
sites with the archeological materials actually found, including trade goods. One ex- 
planation of the paucity of archeological materials is that refuse was thrown on the 
beach to be washed away by the tides. The reviewer has noted that, in modern Tlingit 
and Haida towns, the beaches were littered with debris, while streets and yards were 
relatively clean. For example, seal butchering took place on the beach and the offal 
left for the tides to carry away. Therefore no seal bones would be found in the village 
proper. The author comments that waterworn implements were picked up on the 
beaches. From archeology and legend Dr. de Laguna concludes that the native popula- 
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tion of Admiralty Island had never been dense and that it had been occupied in rela- 
tively recent times. 

In reconstructing the history of Angoon, versions of the flood legend are treated as 
the earliest era of the Tlingit, followed by legends concerning the discovery of the site 
of Angoon by two hunters who were following a beaver. This is followed by legends of 
various clans, including migrations and origins of modern ones, as well as tales of bat- 
tles between clans, or at least between local segments of the clans. At least one of them, 
a battle between the Angoon people and Stikines at Wrangell, is documented by Whites. 
Captain Beardslee, then in charge of Alaska, investigated and wrote a report, which 
was published in 1882, about two years after the altercation occurred. 

Most significant in the history of Angoon was the almost complete destruction of 
the town in 1882 by United States Naval forces, remembered by some of the elderly 
natives interviewed in 1949 and 1950. The trouble developed through misunderstand- 
ing of the laws of justice between natives and Whites. This account is compiled from 
published reports and native accounts of the destruction. It is followed by other his- 
torical references to Angoon or the area by explorers and others. 

There is also a list of old and modern lineage houses in Angoon and their locations, 
taken from published sources and from informants’ accounts. This highlights the 
changes that have taken place in clan population. 

Angoon was organized in 1917 under Alaska laws of 1915, with all the lineage heads 
in agreement. The town was also organized under the Indian Reorganization Act, 
which was extended to Alaska in 1936. The Association purchased a salmon cannery at 
Hood Bay and there is some pressure for moving the town to the site permanently. 
The purchase of the cannery has improved and stabilized the financial situation of the 
people. The proposed move has split the town, with about half in favor and the other 
half against. A move would surely mean an end, or at least a weakening, of the existence 
of lineage-named houses, though it would mean safe boat moorage, which they do not 
now have. 

In conclusion, the author summarizes what is known of Tlingit expansion and in- 
ternal growth, what is indicated from archeological, legendary, and published sources 
and suggests some questions for further study. It is my considered opinion that, if 
de Laguna cannot answer them, no one else can, at least not with our present knowl- 


edge. 


Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. GEORGE M. Fosver. (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, Number 27.) New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, Incorporated, 1960. ix, 272 pp., bibliography, 
figures, index, 9 plates. $5.00. 

Reviewed by JOHN GILuin, University of Pittsburgh 


Two first-class contributions of value, both to students of Latin American culture 
and to general anthropologists interested in theory of cultural change, stand out in 
this work. First, Foster is the only North American anthropologist to my knowledge 
who has made a systematic attempt to resurrect and examine in detail the diverse 
Spanish subcultures and their contributions to the new civilization that developed in 
Spanish America following the Conquest. Second, he has developed and demonstrated 
the usefulness of two related concepts which he calls “conquest culture” and “cultural 
crystallization.” 

For some years now a number of anthropologists, including the present reviewer, 
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interested in the area have been concerned with demonstrating that, despite regional 
and local and class variations, a series of common patterns underly all of Spanish 
America, so that it is correct to speak of a Spanish American culture and area and to 
carry out certain types of studies from this point of view. But none of us has had a 
comprehensive knowledge of the donor culture from which these patterns were derived, 
at least in modified form. Furthermore, on the basis of piecemeal knowledge, we have 
been mystified on occasion as to why certain traits and complexes known to have existed 
in at least some parts of Spain did not diffuse to the New World. Foster now shows 
convincingly that both as a matter of State and Church policy, and through informal 
processes, a selection was made from the great variety of Spanish patterns to produce 
a “boiled down” er ‘“‘concentrated” version of Spanish culture for export to the New 
World. This he calls the ‘‘conquest culture.’”’ Over the centuries, this form of life re- 
ceived certain contributions from the native Indian cultures, as well as developing 
certain new forms and configurations of its own in America, a process Foster terms 
“cultural crystallization.” It turns out that Andalusia and Extremadura are the two 
regions of Spain that seem to have contributed most to the crystallization, partly 
because their emigrants were most numerous during the early period of American 
colonization. 

After two preliminary visits in 1948 and 1949, respectively, to make surveys and 
arrangements, the author spent 12 months in Spain, working with the Spanish ethnog- 
rapher, Julio Caro Baroja, the Director of the Museo del Pueblo Espafiol. They made 
a thorough survey of the pertinent Spanish literature and then visited and made sys- 
tematic field notes in 32 Spanish provinces. In the present volume, the data are set 
forth and analyzed for the following cultural features: city, town, and village plans; 
agricultural practices; domestic animals; fishing techniques; arts, crafts, and costume; 
transportation and markets; pregnancy, birth, and infancy; courtship and marriage; 
rituals of death; religion; feast days, fiestas, and pilgrimage patterns. Each chapter 
starts off with a brief summary of the appropriate patterns as found in America, fol- 
lowed by a description of the Spanish analogues, pointing out those patterns which 
were withheld from the colonies and those modified or recombined in the new setting. 


All of this adds enormously to our understanding of present-day Spanish American 
civilization and its development. 

The present volume does not, of course, cover all patterns and institutions necessary 
for a comprehensive understanding oi the Latin American type of civilization. I hope 
that Foster or someone else can follow this up with similar work, for example, on 
political institutions, systems of social class, economic organization and policy, litera- 
ture and art, social personalities and roles, and patterns of value. There is a large litera- 
ture on these matters pertaining to Latin America, but it is not comprehensively 
organized in the context of a cultural or civilizational whole, nor have the Iberian 
antecedents been systematically investigated as in this monograph. 

In succeeding works along this line, it would also ve desirable to make a systematic 
comparison of all anthropological and other appropriate studies made of the modern 
Spanish American culture in order to pinpoint and explain variations within it, a task 
not attempted in this volume. Only a few small points of fact strike me as in need of 
amplification, e.g., “nor have paid mourners been noted in the New World” (p. 231). I 
hereby note that I have come in contact with paid Jlorones (weepers) at high class 
funerals in Quito and Lima and have discussed their cash fees with them. 

All in all, this is a groundbreaking effort, and I hope that Dr. Foster and others 
will follow through with more of the same. 
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A Survey of Indian Assimilation in Eastern Sonora. THomas B. Hinton. (Anthropo- 
logical Papers, Number 4.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. 32 pp., bibliogra- 
phy, 12 illustrations, 3 maps. $.75. 


Marobavi: A Study of an Assimilated Group in Northern Sonora. RoGER C. OWEN, 
(Anthropological Papers, Number 3.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. ix, 
69 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 18 illustrations, 2 maps, 6 tables. $1.25. 


Reviewed by CHARLES J. Erasmus, Yale University 


These two short and inexpensive monographs will make valuable additions to the 
libraries of all scholars interested in Latin America, the greater Southwest, or Sonora, 
Mexico, in particular. The first sketches contemporary socio-racial classifications in 
areas inhabited by the Opatas, Jovas, and Pimas, and then discusses the distribution, 
numbers, and degree of assimilation of the three groups. None of the three are “tribal” 
today, and except for a few more isolated Pima communities they hardly retain enough 
distinctive cultural characteristics to be considered separate ethnic entities. Comparing 
eastern Sonora with Middle America, Hinton believes the greater assimilation of the 
Indian in his area has been due to the less “corporate’”’ nature of community life and 
a smaller indigenous population, which was overwhelmed by the influx of Whites and 
mestizos. 

Marobavi is a brief but excellent study of a community of 312 people in north- 
central Sonora. It is based on 71 days of field work very well spent. The data on his- 
torical background, material culture, language, the village in ‘‘the larger community,” 
“making a living,” wealth, social organization, and religion are presented in a very 
readable, succinct style that contains more than the usual amount of information for 
the number of pages. The picture of village life which emerges would also fit small 
mestizo villages of southern Sonora reasonably well, which indicates considerable 
homogeneity for the area, as well as the usefulness of this account for gaining a per- 
spective of rural Sonoran life. 

The village was chosen because it lies in what was once Opata country. The author 
had an assimilation problem in mind when he made his study, and he finds that social 
assimilation has progressed at a different rate from cultural assimilation. While families 
of Opata descent “are completely assimilated to Spanish-Mexican cultural patterns,” 
they do not have equal access “to the whole range of status positions in the society 
because of their assumed relationship to the lowly-esteemed aboriginal group which, 
culturally, has disappeared.” 


Power and Property in Inca Peru. SALLY FaALK Moore. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. viii, 190 pp. appendix, glossary. $5.00. 
Reviewed by JOHN V. MurRA, Vassar College 


The 1959 meeting of the American Ethnological Society was devoted to “inter- 
mediary societies,” those lying between the small, kinship-based, ethnic isolates and 
the industrial, market oriented, mass society. As anthropologists, we are least prepared 
for the study of such peasant-based states and, of all of them, the American “high 
civilizations” have been the most difficult to fathom since our conceptual unprepared- 
ness is compounded by the distortion imposed on the data by the European lens of 
the 16th century observer. It is easier to miss this point when reporting on the Aztec 
or Chibcha than in describing the Naskapi or Crestwood Heights, as Leslie A. White 
has shown in his introduction to the Morgan-Bandelier correspondence. 

Mrs. Moore, a jurist as well as anthropologist, is one of the students who, in recent 
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years, has attempted a re-evaluation of the evidence concerning the Inca state, by 
taking full account of the complexity resulting from the meeting and coexistence 
within Tawantinsuyu of the reciprocity relationships of the agrarian village with the 
external power of the state. She has asked of the chronicles the empirical, “‘how does it 
work” questions of functional anthropology and Hohfeldian “legal realism.’’ Her major 
contribution has been the emphasis on our need to understand the roles, functions, 
and privileges of the koraka, those local, ethnic rulers conquered by the Inca and in- 
corporated into the Cuzco administrative setup. Mrs. Moore finds that the koraka’s 
special rights to community resources in both land and people, and his enduring privi- 
lege to handle litigation, placed him in a position of regional authority, the full im- 
plications of which had been missed by other students who had emphasized the state- 
community contrast. Thus, Mrs. Moore argues that most of the peasant’s mita labor 
services were worked off locally and that the burden of these provincial chores weighed 
heavier than the occasional military service, road building, and other exactions of 
the draft from Cuzco. 

Such emphasis on local and regional variation and autonomy leads Mrs. Moore 
to make a good case for Inca centralizing power as being less pervasive, the decimal 
adininistrative system less operative, the generosity of the kings less beneficent than 
has been claimed. But it also leads her eventually to neglect the deep roots in the 
ethnic and kinship world of many koraka who were politically useful to the Inca just 
because of their membership in the right local lineage and linguistic group. Although 
Mrs. Moore recognizes their significance in her concluding paragraphs, the first half 
of the book, which deals with economic matters like land tenure and state revenues, is 
reticent on the kinship context of both land rights and peasant reciprocity. The sound 
effort to focus attention on regional autonomy has led her to exaggerate, in the ex- 
clusivist European legal sense, the “hereditary” rights in land of both royal and 
ethnic administrators. In a field so dependent on fragmentary manuscript evidence, it 
is dangerous to rely on a single source like Castro and Ortega’s report from Chincha. 
Dorothy Menzel’s imaginative archeological test of the Inca presence on the southern 
coast supports the notion that Cuzco rule of the coastal oases was not only late but 
superficial. If to this we add the ecological differences and Inca predilection for coastal 
maize and cotton, we can see that an elucidation of the legal and economic patterns of 
Tawantinsuyu required a comparison of Castro and Ortega with such highland sources 
as Inigo Ortiz de ZGfiga for Hudnuco and Garci Diez de San Miguel for Chucuito. 

In the second half of her prize-winning dissertation, Mrs. Moore deals more specil- 
ically with Inca law, judicial practice, and the political institutions. She is impressed 
with the prevalence of physical over economic punishment for crimes and tries to dis- 
cern which penalties were imposed by the state, like the confiscation of rebels’ lands, 
from those traditionally enforced by the defeated, local cultures. She is persuasive 
about the fluidity and lack of specialization of the Cuzco bureaucracy; since most 
matters at the local level continued to be taken care of by traditional authorities, the 
royal officials conquered, inspected, engaged in administrative review, but were not the 
socialist planners of our popular reading. 


African Homicide and Suicide. PAUL BOHANNAN (Ed.). Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. xix, 270 pp., appendix, index, 3 maps, 52 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Evtuiott P. SKINNER, New York University 


In this book Paul Bohannan and his associates have made an important contribu- 
tion to anthropology and the other social sciences by bringing to light little known data 
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about African societies. Homicide and suicide are often mentioned in books and articles 
on Africa, but with the notable exception of G. I. Jones and M. D. V. Jeffreys, very few 
anthropologists working in Africa have made an extensive analysis of these twin prob- 
lems. Bohannan’s book is, therefore, highly welcome. However, while persons ac- 
quainted with the African materials can sympathize with Bohannan for his inability 
to deal with more than a highly restricted range of African societies, one can, with 
justification, question his wisdom in calling this a study of African homicide and suicide. 
The Kenya-Uganda region of East Africa is well covered with data on such groups as 
Busoga, Gisu, Bunyoro, North Kavirondo, Juluo, and the Alur. In contrast, West 
Africa is represented only by the Tiv, and there are no other cases from the other 
parts of the African continent. The importance of this lack of representativeness for 
any generalization on the nature of African homicide and suicide can only be ascer- 
tained when other scholars follow in the steps of Bohannan and his collaborators. 

The work of all the contributors to this volume is of high quality—some more so 
than others. They all used the same categories in collecting data on homicide and 
suicide from local government files. The difficulties inherent in this approach were 
admitted from the outset, yet the cases used were well chosen and do provide rich 
insights and good foundation materials. In addition, the individual anthropologists 
added data from their own field work and provided the valuable cultural background 
for the understanding of the cases in the files. It is Bohannan himself, however, who 
provides the necessary theoretical basis for the study, compares the findings of the 
others, and tries to tie them together into a comparative framework related to other 
studies of homicide and suicide. He starts with a critical examination of the classical 
theories concerning homicide and suicide, especially the works of Cavan, Dublin and 
Buzel, Durkheim, and Menninger. His own approach comes closest to that of Durk- 
heim, even though he is interested in what he calls the “‘culture patterns” of homicide 
and suicide. He states: “Since social relationships, social acts, and culture [sic] do 
not take place in vacuo, we are endeavoring to find the concatenations of social rela- 
tionships and the accompanying idiom of culture which are associated with homicide 
and with suicide in different human groups... whether or not killings, either of the 
self or of another, form many or few patterns, how the patterns compare, and whether 
they vary significantly from one society to another.” 

Bohannan and his collaborators did find significant patterns of homicide and 
suicide in the societies discussed. In all of the societies studied, some form of homicide 
is sanctioned, whether it be self-defense, witch-killing, ritual murder, for revenge, for 
certain kinds of insults, or “self-help justice” (killing a thief). The most widespread 
form of nonculpable homicide is thief-killing, with ritual killing almost nonexistent. 
The commonest type of culpable homicide is linked to marital difficulties, but in this, 
as in the other areas of culpability, African attitudes towards the crime vary depend- 
ing upon the relationship between the offender and the victim. When compared to other 
groups, it was found that, in general, Africans tend to kill people who are related or 
known to them, and males tend to kill other males more than they kill females. Of 
the females killed the majority are the wives or mistresses of the murderers. The rate 
of female homicide in this sample is very low and is higher for women killing women 
than for women killing men. Interestingly enough, patricide is very rare in these so- 
cieties, whereas matricide has a high incidence. As far as suicide is concerned, it was 
found that they occurred most often in domestic situations with a large proportion of 
women committing suicide as wives; and a smaller, but sizable, number of men commit- 
ting suicide as husbands. Culture contact with Europeans was not shown to have had 
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the same effects on the rates of homicide and suicide on all the groups, and in general 
the African rates are lower than those of Europe and America. Bohannan concludes 
that despite revolutionary changes, life in Africa is relatively stable, predictable, and 
often pleasant. 

As a pioneering work, this book is excellent; it also opens a significant line of re- 
search to younger scholars. Bohannan and the other contributors have succeeded some- 
times brilliantly in showing how homicide and suicide are functionally related to the 
workings of the other institutions in the societies discussed. Because of these findings 
it is, therefore, very difficult to understand Bohannan’s hesitation to discuss the 
motivation for homicide, and especially for suicide. He approves of Durkheim’s 
desire to turn the scientific consideration of suicide away from the ethical speculation 
of philosophers by eschewing questions of motivation, and agrees with Menninger, 
Dublin and Bunzel that the ‘motive’ given for the spur-of-the-moment homicide 
or suicide is not the real motive, since the steps leading to these acts are long and 
involved. Bohannan would have two meanings for the “motive’’: one, the psychic 
reason which is given as the reason for the act, and this he rejects; and second, the 
“folk explanations” given by either the perpetrators of the act or their survivors, which 
he would only use as ethnographic data. In short, Bohannan believes that motivation 
is too hazy and difficult a subject to be dealt with. It seems to this reviewer that the 
motives for homicide and suicide can be deduced from the social systems in which they 
are found, because both homicide and suicide are social processes and, therefore, are 
linked to the other institutions within societies. Homicide and suicide are two aspects 
of a single system in which an individual prefers to annihilate himself or another per- 
son rather than suffer the strains imposed upon him by a limited social situation. We 
may never know why some men commit homicide or suicide and others do not. But 
the motives for the two acts are always in the nature of specific social relationships, 
social structures, and cultural patterns. Let us look for them. Except for minor draw- 
backs of this kind, Bohannan and his collaborators deserve our praise for their excellent 
work. 


Continuity and Change in African Cultures. W1LL1AM R. Bascom and MELVILLE J. 
Herskovits (Eds.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. vii, 309 pp., 8 
figures, 5 tables. $7.00. 

Reviewed by STANLEY D1AMoOND, National Institute of Mental Health 


The importance of this book, the merit of particular articles aside for the moment, is 
that it constitutes a kind of seli-celebration of the pioneer center for Africanist studies 
in the United States. All contributors received their graduate training at Northwestern, 
and save for one now presumably working on his dissertation, each has earned the 
Ph.D. under Herskovits. Herskovits, of course, was a student of Boas at Columbia and 
manifestly assimilated to his own style the latter’s love of culture and concern with 
history, yet focussed on an area in which Boas himself never seemed to display any 
sustained or particular interest. 

Still it is pertinent to note that Boas had published an unsigned supplement (in- 
cluding a map) in Science in 1887 (May 27) which summarized competently the salient 
information then available about the physical and political geography, the vegetation, 
and the peoples of Central Africa. The 28 year-old Boas made some rather interesting 
comments in this survey, e.g., ““The civilization of the Negroes is not at all a low one. 
Their mode of life, their industry, and their political institutions are ample proof of 
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this... . extensive migrations of energetic nations are characteristic of [their] history 
.... here, as everywhere else, the contact with nations of a higher civilization, the whites 
and Arabs, tends to destroy the native culture .... here the ruthless Arabian slave 
hunters devastate regions which were flourishing before their arrival” (p. 523). He 
also wrote: ‘‘The scattered occurrence of these tribes (Bushmenoid) all over Central 
Africa makes it very probable that they inhabited the whole country prior to the in- 
vasion of the Bantu” (p. 523). 

One senses, perhaps unjustifiably, in this summary that stands out so oddly in the 
corpus of Boas’ work, the sympathetic interest in the areal approach that was to 
emerge later in the efforts of Herskovits. 

It may be even more pertinent to recall that Boas had published an extended note 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie in 1921, on ““The Concept of Soul Among the Vandau,” 
followed in the same journal, in 1922, by a 10 page article on ‘‘Das Verwandtschafts- 
system der Vandau.” Both articles were, apparently, the result of conversations with 
K’amba Simango, “a young Mundau who was studying in New York in 1919,” and 
who was fluent in Chindau and Zulu. In 1923, the year in which he won his Ph.D., 
Herskovits published in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST his first article “Some Prop- 
erty Concepts and Marriage Customs of the Vandua” (25: 376-386), also based on con- 
versations with Simango. Boas’s little flurry of inquiry into the Vandau, resulting from a 
fortuitous acquaintance with an African student at Columbia, thus seems to have 
stimulated, or at least solidified, Herskovits’ interest in Africa, the mutual concern of 
student and teacher with the Vandau serving as the springboard for the former’s 
seminal career as an Africanist. 

No other student of Boas, indeed no other American anthropologist, has displayed 
so thorough and ramifying, one is tempted to say, so serious, a concern with Africa 
as Herskovits, although Radin and Weltfish, among others, have pursued interests oi 
their own against an African background. The reluctance of our predecessors in Amer- 
ican anthropology to tackle Africa can probably be explained by the lack of a national 
stake in the area, the presence of a more readily available Indian population, and dif- 
ficulty in finding field money. Moreover, the term “Negro” denoted the American 
Negro who felt no particular tie to Africa; the mere presence of an American Negro 
population did not, apparently, attract the professional attention of anthropologists 
in this country prior to the appearance of Herskovits. Indeed, past Americanist dis- 
interest in Africa reaches back to Morgan who, in writing, “ .. . Africa, in the main, is 
a barren ethnological field,”” may have expressed the mood, if not the tone, for future 
students. In any event, it was Herskovits who established African studies in the United 
States, first as a member of the Department of Anthropology at Northwestern in 1927, 
and then as the Director of that University’s Program of African Studies, founded in 
1949 as an interdisciplinary undertaking. Moreover, it was Herskovits who pursued 
the logical link between Africa and the culture of the New World Negro, thus vitaliz- 
ing a subject to which American scholars had been strangely anesthetized and which 
American Negroes had in the main tended to shun. 

Herskovits has approached his subject in the spirit of a general anthropologist, 
which was, of course, both the spirit and the accomplishment of Boas. Although the lat- 
ter’s extraordinary breadth cannot be duplicated, a glance at Herskovits’ many-sided 
bibliography of African and American Negro materials, ranging from anthropometric 
through demographic and folkloristic studies, confirms his position in the Boasian 
tradition. This is even more evident in the variety of interests pursued by his stu- 
dents, as indicated in the current volume. It is greatly to Herskovits’ credit that he 
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has been able to attract and sustain so many diverse temperaments and approaches 
within the African field, frequently in areas in which he himself had no special com- 
petence or training. At the same time, without imposing sectarian, theoretical notions 
on his students, Herskovits has been able to transmit to them the discriminating cul- 
tural historical attitude implicit in the work of Boas, along with the latter’s respect 
for the integrity of cultural data. And what a refreshing growth that turns out to be 
in our contemporary thicket of theoretica’ jargon! 

There are, however, certain significant changes between the professional generation 
represented by Herskovits and his predecessors and that of his students. Each of the 
latter, apparently, has been able to spend more time in field work among a single 
African people than has their mentor. Herskovits’ massive, two volume Dahomean 
ethnography was, for example, compiled during five months residence in Abomey, the 
site of the royal clan. Under the circumstances, learning Fon adequately was out of 
the question, and communication was presumably undertaken in French through a few 
selected informants, reminiscent of the earlier contact with Simango. This typically 
American and Americanist technique, pioneered by Boas, was brought perhaps to 
its most sophisticated pitch by Radin. Such dependence of so many on so few has its 
obvious dangers, transformed advantageously in the case of Radin by the fact that he 
was concerned with the study of the individual relative to his culture. But where that 
is not the primary aim, as in the Dahomean study, or where specific knowledge, such 
as a Kwakiutl recipe for cured salmon, is not being sought, a reliable overview of the 
society under investigation is rather hard to achieve without direct, prolonged, and 
saturated observation by the anthropologist. This problem is aggravated where mat- 
ters of structure, function, and process are primary considerations, because they must 
be phrased in conceptual categories which are framed in our society, but are imposed on 
others so as to elicit certain types of abstract information. Boas himself probably sur- 
mounted the former difficulty by the sheer longevity and variety of his work (forty 
years on the Kwakiutl), just as Radin did by his perceptual finesse and his tenacity 
with Winnebago individuals. In any event, the Americanists were concerned only 
marginally with the social and structural problems that seized British social anthro- 
pology. This distinction between British social and American cultural approaches is 
reflected in the present collection of essays, but there is also a convergence indicated in 
the longer periods of time spent by the contributors in the field, and the clearly in- 
creased dependence on their own observations of the society at large, rather than on 
selected informants. Also evident is a more earnest attempt at working in the native 
language, which can be quite different from recording texts, or analyzing linguistic 
structure, valuable as such efforts are. Finally, there is a greater interest in social 
structure than was formerly apparent in American anthropology. This is all to the 
good, and is probably the result of conscientious training, including the more extensive 
field opportunities available to the current generation in areas that now have the at- 
tention of the world. 

At the same time, the contributors have not sacrificed their patrimony. They retain 
the capacity to visualize culture in its manifold aspects; they do not oversystematize; 
they do not overdetermine the changes with which they deal; and, above all, they do 
not abstract social structures from their concrete and developing cultural contents. 
Thus, despite the greater precision with which problems are conceived, the massive 
base line that is African culture, in its variety and its unity, is never obscure. One 
senses, in this book, Africa moving into the modern world, rather than an abstraction 
of forces and structures inevitably shaped to a Western synthesis. 
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In their crisp and knowledgeable introduction, Herskovits and Bascom make some 
telling points, most of them directed against social anthropological formalism and the 
more mechanical types of evolutionary theorizing. They steadfastly deny the distinc- 
tion between history and science, paralleling a position similar to that of the profounder 
historiographers, such as Collingwood or Marc Bloch. Cultural forms, they hold, can- 
not be predicted, but processes can be charted. Yet the former have an integrity of their 
own, and are, moreover, essential for comparative research, which equates varying par- 
ticulars in order to achieve processual regularity. Such comparative-historical inquires 
are only in their infancy. The difficulties involved (e.g., the scarcity of documentary 
evidence) must not lead to a denial of the value of historical reconstruction, built up 
gradually, area by area, and utilizing all available techniques, “‘so as to understand the 
present form and function of a given culture” (page 8). Africa is a particularly fertile 
field for such dynamic historical research, for Africa has had a particularly dynamic his- 
tory, yet “this point is rarely taken into account, either in scientific discussions or in ad- 
ministrative decisions” (page 9). There is surely no doubt about this, as the reviewer 
can testify on the basis of his experiences in northern Nigeria. 

Indeed, several of the contributors, notably Messenger in his paper on “Religious 
Acculturation Among the Anang Ibibio,” and Hammond in discussing “Economic 
Change and Mossi Acculturation,” criticize the trajectory of administrative decision in 
their areas, while Ames and Christianson depict the serious tensions developing among 
the Wolof and Fanti, respectively, as a result of colonial contact in general. Christian- 
son’s insistence that traditional African societies are not witch-ridden is particularly 
apt. Lystad, on the other hand, although tracing the differential changes in “Marriage 
and Kinship among the Ashanti and Agni” as a function of varying British and French 
colonial policies in contiguous territories, reckoned from a common cultural base, does 
not believe that such changes have led to social disorganization. But Wolfe points out 
that ‘The Dynamics of the Ngombe Segmentary System” are wholly dysfunctional, 
with continued pressure towards change mediated through the Belgian administration, 
although he refrains from predicting new cultural forms. Schneider, on the other hand, 
describes “Pakot Resistance to Change” while analyzing the reasons for this typical 
Nilotic pastoral stance, as contrasted with neighboring sedentary peoples. In a pair of 
neatly complementary essays, the Ottenbergs discuss ‘“‘Ibo Receptivity to Change,” a 
good general summary, and ‘**The Changing Economic Position of Women Among the 
Afikpo Ibo,” a detailed study. 

One could quibble with any of these articles, e.g., Simon Ottenberg’s underestima- 
tion of urban influences and Lystad’s over-sharp distinction between kin groups and 
associations. But the overall competence commands respect. 

Each of the papers thus far mentioned is primarily based on field data, and con- 
siders specific forms, underlying functions, and general processes in the attempt to 
assess continuity and change in the society under question. In contrast, Fuller’s 
“Ethnohistory in the Study of Culture Change in Southeast Africa” reviews docu- 
mentary, archeological, and cultural materials necessary in any attempt to reconstruct 
the course of southeast African history, and pinpoints the Gwambe as a specific ex- 
ample. Fuller, who spent 14 years as a missionary and field worker in southeast Africa, 
after receiving a master’s degree from Northwestern, soberly emphasizes the value ol 
oral tradition, certain cultural traits, and linguistic expressions, which distinguishes 
his approach from Murdock’s; the latter totally rejects native tradition as a possibly 
reliable historical index in his recently published solution of the genetic problems of 
Pan-African cultural history. Fuller’s chapter is valuable, also, because it reflects the 
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detailed workmanship necessary in reaching even limited conclusions about specific 
people in the absence of manifest data, thus implying that macro-historic reconstruc- 
tions must have sound micro-historic foundations. Another contrast between Fuller 
and Murdock is the former’s recognition of the importance of Theal’s nine volume 
“Records of South Africa,” to which Murdock refers only once, and then indirectly, 
via the translation of Dos Santos’ Ethiopia Orientale. Even more significantly, Murdock 
makes no reference at all to Axelson whose remarkably extensive archival work Fuller 
considers essential to any reconstruction of southeast African history. 

The first four chapters of the book are more geucralizing than the remaining eleven. 
Greenberg writes on “Africa as a Linguistic Area,’’ repeating his now familiar, if revolu- 
tionary, schema and making the inevitable prediction that the present multiplicity of 
tongues will be consolidated by the growth of literacy and modern administration, 
while commenting on the high survival rate thus far of even the smaller African speech 
communities. He does, however, indulge in a rather strained attempt to accommodate 
his linguistic groups to Herskovits’ culture areas. 

Cordwell adopts a historical and areal approach to “African Art” that is also 
esthetically sensitive; he acknowledges the disintegration of the classic tradition but 
sees direct European contact as only one possible factor, the other being the growth of 
wealth and prestige values in the more elaborate and hierarchical African societies 
themselves. Conversely, the extension of African esthetic motives, expressed through 
new media and styles, is predicted if not adequately documented. This is contrary to the 
usual anthropological (or art historian’s) view and one would appreciate hearing more 
along these lines from Cordwell, since he is clearly not referring to the overrated con- 
temporary work of, say, Ben Enwonwu. Unfortunately, Cordwell confines himself to 
graphic and plastic art, a conventional limitation when referring to primitive, particu- 
larly African, art. Yet, works of literary art are not only of great importance in the old 
oral tradition but are probably more exciting and promising at present than painting 
and sculpture. 

Music, of course, is also a significant art form in Africa, where carvings in wood 
sometimes seem no less than rhythm-revealed. Alan Merriam, in a fine and compact 
survey, does justice to his subject, raising crucial historical problems (e.g., Arabic in- 
fluence), analyzing basic rhythmic elements, and clearing the way for further efforts to 
explicate the African wedding of music and culture. Music, he believes, is so basic to, 
and expressive of, African culture, that its disappearance, even a sharp reduction in its 
importance, is unlikely. This is an agreeable and sound conclusion, for music is cer- 
tainly a profound cultural language in Africa, and we have no scientific right auto- 
matically to anticipate a future cultural morphology reflective of ours, now that 
Africans are achieving political leverage. It is this assumption of inevitable imitation, 
no whit different than 19th century ethnocentrism, that Herskovits and his students 
have fought for many years. 

There remains for comment only Dorjahn’s comprehensive essay on “Polygyny in 
African Demography.” Here the use of Herskovits’ culture areas serves as a more ade- 
quate spatial frame than is evident in the general articles by Greenberg, Merriam, and 
Cordwell. The reason is plain enough; demographic factors are necessarily linked with 
subsistence and structural factors, and the latter are more readily correlated with 
specific culture areas than are the generalized linguistic and esthetic data used by the 
other authors. Dorjahn tackles major problems head on—including criteria of data re- 
liability, the higher percentage of mature females to males despite the greater survival 
tate of male infants in African societies, the actual occurrence of polygyny (on a Pan- 
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African basis the mean number of wives per married man is 1.5), the differential marry- 
ing ages of male and female as related to the possibility of polygyny, and the connec- 
tion between polygyny and per capita female fertility. Any anthropologist who has 
undertaken a demographic survey preliminary to the cultural study of an African people 
will recognize the relevance of Dorjahn’s questions and should profit from his sugges- 
tions. 

Although it is likely that this collection will turn out to be the most important of its 
genre published in 1959, one misses any systematic definition of the African political 
scene. Politics is also a dimension of culture, in times of crisis a critical dimension, and 
treatment of it in terms of continuity and change would have given us a better chance to 
assess the practicality of the view that Africa has an authentically distinctive future. It 
is fair enough to ask of anthropologists that they examine the conditions for cultural 
growth and variation in the present world. And in the broadest sense, these are political 
conditions. However, the theoretical message of this work, the much maligned 
‘“‘Boasian”’ view that in science, as in art, the universal can only be reached and under- 
stood through the particular, remains impressive, because it is true. 


Dahomean Narrative: A Cross-Cultural Analysis. MELVILLE J. and FRANCEs S. HERs- 
KovitTs. (Northwestern University African Studies Number 1.) Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1958. xvi, 490 pp. n. p. ; 


Reviewed by RicHarpD M. Dorson, Indiana University 


We have here a notable and invaluable volume for the appreciation of oral tradi- 
tional literature. Making such literature comprehensible, as well as available to Western 
readers, has remained a perplexing and unfulfilled task. Recently Jacobs has provided 
an ingenious technique, in The Content and Style of an Oral Literature, for expanding the 
literal text with extended and interpretive commentaries. In place of the interlinear 
literal text, which forever repels the student of written literature from any interest in 
unwritten literature, the Herskovitses provide a fluent English translation from the 
French of their bilingual Fén-speaking interpreters. The resulting narratives are both 
readable and meaningful. 

The term ‘narrative’ indicates another aspect of the innovational approach used 
by the Herskovitses. Dahomean oral prose traditions are presented not as “‘folktales,” 
“myths,” or “legends,” with all their ambiguities, but under a neutral rubric. The 150 
narratives are divided according to the themes and categories explicit in Dahomean 
culture; a list of ““Dramatis Personae”’ precedes each section. This presentation enables 
the reader to see clearly the intimate relationships between the texts and such Dahom- 
ean specifics as the power of the Fa divination cult, the pervasiveness of the trickster 
god Legba, and the humor of the glutton Yo. Animal tales are present, but they recede 
before narratives about exploits of the gods, jealousies of wives, and deeds of enfants 
terribles. The Dahomean world which Herskovits has so fully described particularizes 
such tales as 43, where Hunter dies because he had killed the animal afianku and carved 
his carcass without first going to a diviner to ascertain the sacrifice; or 118, where Frog 
is held in place of Rabbit so that his best friend Rabbit would give himself up to Frog’s 
captors; or 133, a symmetrical story in which Hunter tests best friend, diviner, and 
father-in-law, and learns that of these powerful figures friend still comes first. 

Other tales exhibit literary power and craftsmanship. In 79, Yo retrieves his wile 
from king Dada Segbo by singing a revealing song that causes her to change back from 
a beautiful woman into a thorn tree; the king issues the edict that thenceforth a king 
must not take away the wife of a poor man. This could be a transformation myth in 
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Ovid. In 107, a narrative of terse and vivid action and shrewd motivation, a jealous co- 
wife substitutes a stone for a baby born to a king’s young wife, but her act is finally re- 
vealed by an old woman, a wife of the king’s father, who had found the baby in a cala- 
bash and brought him up. Here is the worldwide motif of the king’s abandoned son 
(LIl1.2.1) given a Dahomean dress. A striking and impressive tale of love unto death is 
103, which the Herskovitses single out for their praise; a young woman seduces a cult 
initiate, who pays the death penalty, but the vodun explains how he may be revived; 
first mother, then brother, draw back from entering the death fire, until the lover 
throws herself on the flames; she reappears with the yourg man, both alive. As a result, 
cult initiates now are secluded from the world for only three years instead of eight. The 
tale ends on a metaphysical strain, celebrating the authority of Metonofi, king of the 
world, ruler of the vodun and of Destiny, personification of Mystery. This is no folktale, 
for its internal references to the vodun and the great gods of Dahomey would not fit an- 
other cultural context; it is a traditional Dahomean narrative, which explains a change 
of cult procedure, contains a cosmology, and achieves a dramatic literary structure. 

In their introduction of 122 pages, an essay of first importance, the Herskovitses 
deal with both the immediate cultural matrix, and with the comparative theoretical 
aspects, of their body of narratives. Part I, “Dahomean Narrative Forms,” furnishes 
full ethnographic information on the categories of verbal tradition as defined by the 
Dahomeans themselves and their roles in the culture. Specific narratives are analyzed 
for values, stylistic elements, characterizations. All that we might ask further is in- 
dividual delineations of the chief informants. Part II, “A Cross-Cultural Approach to 
Myth,” views the various interpretations of myth, by Rank, Malinowski, Raglan, 
Jung, from the vantage of a field situation, with the empirical data directly at hand. 
The Herskovitses see some merits in all the theories; there are truths in the functional, 
the fictional, the Oedipal, and the archetypal explanations of myth, but they are par- 
tial truths and insights. In a brilliant elaboration upon the Oedipus formula, the 
Herskovitses demonstrate how sibling rivalry and aggression of the /fat/er against the 
son motivate certain Dahomean narratives, in consequence of the Dahomean extended 
family relationships. But no one theory accommodates all the narratives. The myth 
theorists too often are limited in their knowledge of comparative cultures and of the 
protean nature of myths. 


The Land and People of West Africa. C. R. Niven. (The Lands and Peoples Series.) 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. vii, 84 pp., 18 photographs, map. $1.50. 


Reviewed by H. D. GUNN, Commerical Museum, Philadelphia 


Macmillan has advertised this work as a book for children. However, its subject, 
judging from its title alone, implies surely some sort of acquaintance with anthropologi- 
cal materials. And the name of its author bears out that impression: even disregarding 
the testimony of his published essays in Nigerian history, it is to be noted that C. R. 
Niven in effect began his long and distinguished service as a political officer in Nigeria 
with the anthropological investigation of the peoples of the Wamba district, Plateau 
Province; and his unpublished report, ‘“‘Ethnological notes on the peoples of Southern 
Division,” 1931 (file no. 11,263 at the Secretariat, Kaduna), stands out in this re- 
viewer’s mind among reports of the kind. 

The reviewer’s impulse to take a long, hard look at such a book as this—sub-anthro- 
pology for the young—and to publish here his observations thereon, stems from an 
acquaintance’s report of a ripe comment made in the weekly staff meeting at a re- 
spectable urban eastern private school. The assistant headmaster (himself a “social 
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studies” teacher) was heard to say: “I wish we could formally introduce anthropology 
into the sixth or seventh grade curriculum. J had a teacher in junior high who was a 
real whizz! He devoted practically the whole year to anthropology—you know, all 
about dinosaurs and soon....” 

With such ideas in the air it may be inferred that anthropologists have ignored the 
field of children’s literature already dangerously long. Unfortunately, Niven’s volume 
will by no means entirely reassure all of us, either. 

To Niven’s credit, the tone of the volume in many respects (if not in all) will strike 
an American reader as admirably adult—like the tone of British children’s or young 
people’s literature in general. (In this instance, the tone is superior to that of what 
might be termed a “respectable” grade of “‘popular’”’ adult literature today presenting 
and interpreting African realities and developments: say, The New York Times Maga- 
zine.) Too, occasional flashes testify plainly to a profound acquaintance with and true 
sympathy for the subject. 

But the fact remains that the volume was written for British young people—what 
American youngster, even teacher, will quickly decipher “G.C.E.” (p. 10), even in con- 
text, or appreciate an offhand comparison between the area of the Gambia and that of 
England’s western counties (pp. 2-3), for example? When one penetrates the text, the 
title is seen to be irritatingly insular (for “West Africa” read ‘‘the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, ‘Ghana or Gold Coast,’ and above all Nigeria’’). More serious still, the text ap- 
pears to have been drafted some years, perhaps, before its publication, revised unenthu- 
siastically, and edited perfunctorily. 

And, yet, what better text serving the same purpose is available? If American 
anthropologists want for their young better texts dealing with African materials, they 
will do well to try writing them. 


Official Publications of French West Africa 1946-1958: A Guide. HELEN F. CONOVER 
(Compiler). Washington: General Reference and Bibliography Division, Reference 
Department, Library of Congress, 1960. x, 88 pp., index. $.75. 


Reviewed by E.uioTt P. SKINNER, New York University 


The Library of Congress has published another bibliography in its growing series of 
guides to the official documents of African territories. This guide to the official publica- 
tions of French West Africa, ably compiled by Helen F. Conover of the newly consti- 
tuted Africana Section of the General Reference and Bibliography Division of the 
Library of Congress, helps to fill the needs of a growing body of American scholars 
working in the West African area. It gives a valuable summary of the political evolu- 
tion of French West Africa from the eve of World War II through the Brazzaville Con- 
ference and post-war developments to the formation of the French Community in 
September, 1958. Then it surveys publications of the General Government (Gouverne- 
ment Général) of French West Africa and of the governments of the eight territories 
which comprised the former federation. There are works by individual authors which 
were issued under official auspices, such as the articles and books on anthropology pub- 
lished by the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire (I.F.A.N.) both in Dakar and in the 
other te’rit-rivs. There are also documents from the Ministry of Overseas France 
(Ministére de France d’Outre-Mer); and a selection of other French official papers 
relating to’ +. Africa. Unfortunately, not all the references listed are available in the 
continental United States, but Miss Conover has performed a sterling service for the 
researcher by indicating where some of the documents can be found. 

The difficulties inherent in compiling a work of this kind from the documents pub- 
lished in West Africa or in France on West Africa were well recognized by Miss Con- 
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over, yet this compilation was carefully done and does give the scholar a ready access 
to documents dealing with this important period of transition in West Africa. The gaps 
which appear are mainly on the level of publications of the individual territorial govern- 
ments and their semi-official agencies. Such things as official news letters, bulletins of 
information, and the like are often unknown to other than local people, and are difficult 
for foreigners even to know about and obtain. Even so, Helen Conover has been able to 
discover more of these documents than one would normally believe possible, and she 
should be highly commended for a valuable piece of documentation. 


Etudes Bakongo: Sociologie—Religion et Magie. J. VAN WiNG. (Twelith edition.) 
(Museum Lessianum, Section Missiologique Number 39.) Bruges, Belgium: 
Desclée-De Brouwer, 1959. 512 pp., bibliography, index, maps. 300 francs. 


Reviewed by ALviIn W. Wo Lafayette College 


This edition makes available in one volume the two major works on the Bakongo: 
Histoire et Sociologie, which appeared originally in 1921 (Bibliothéque Congo, No. 3), 
and Religion et Magie, published in 1938 as a memoir of the Institut Royal Colonial 
Belge. 

Although focusing on the Mpangu “tribe,” the study begins with a summary his- 
tory of the Kingdom of Kongo and the migrations of the peoples involved. The reader 
is given an awareness of some, at least, of the social and political developments in 
Africa before European contact, which began in the lower Congo in the 15th century. 
Political difficulties of the 17th and later centuries are discussed, although the avail- 
able data do not permit a complete cultural history. 

The sociologie of the Bakongo is presented under the headings, clan, authority and 
cult, social life and chief of the village, marriage, birth and education, illness, and death. 
Religion et magie, the second part, takes up men and spirits, the Supreme Being, cult 
of the ancestors, magic, and the institution of Kimpasi. Throughout, the author relies 
heavily on Kikongo texts, deliberately letting the data—or the Bakongo—speak for 
themselves. For some purposes, especially for delineation of the social structure, the 
monograph would benefit from more organization and interpretation by the author. 

It had been the author’s intention to put into any new edition some consideration of 
social developments since 1921. His failure to do so is felt only occasionally, as in the 
sections, “La lutte contre la polygamie,’’ and ‘‘Le mariage chrétien’’ (200 ff.), where 
Father Van Wing’s recommendations of 1921 are repeated without comment. In this 
polygynous, matrilineal society it is suggested the state strengthen the authority of a 
lather over his children by causing the children to bear the father’s name, by introduc- 
ing inheritance of goods from father to son, and by making bride-wealth payable pri- 
mar. to the bride’s father rather than to her matrilineal kinsmen. One can hardly 
envisage a plan more conducive to anomie in a society of which it is said: “An fait, le 
clan est la parenté essentielle et fondamentale, celle qui domine et ordonne toutes les relations 
de nos Bakongo avec leur semblables’’ (p. 83). 

While many aspects of social organization are treated in great detail, especially all 
ritual, other aspects are not clarified. The matrilineal clan is held to be the fundamental 
kin group; yet, the sections or lineages into which clans are divided appear to be most 
significant for most purposes. Land and clan are said to constitute a whole under the 
domination of the clan ancestors, bakuiu; still, land is normally divided among the sev- 
eral lineages of the same clan who occupy each village. The relationship between a 
woman and her matrilineage, her dibuti, could be given more attention. She is recog- 
nized as the major producer of wealth—not only material but human (mbongo bantu)— 
and yet Van Wing describes a very strongly male-oriented society. The sentiments of 
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dependence, solidarity, and participation which unite the Mukongo to his matrilineal 
clan, ‘‘d’une facon impossible a exprimer avec nos concepts européens,”’ are more Clearly 
demonstrated for men than for women, just as the unity of lineages or clan sections, the 
village group, is much more evident than that of a whole clan. 

Another characteristic of Bakongo organization that demands careful analysis is 
the significance of affinal kinsmen (parents par alliance) in affairs that appear to con- 
cern essentially the relations between one lineage and its ancestors. All important col- 
lective ceremonies scemingly cell for the presence of parents par alliance, even though 
these are of necessity outside the clan. The preference for cross-cousin marriage may 
establish relatively permanent bonds between two exogamous groups, such that the 
ancestors of one become significant for the other. The author quotes a proverb to the 
effect that the clan from which one takes a wife becumes his own clan, although the 
sense in which this is meaningful is not explained; and, without further explanation, it 
is noted that for a short time after the birth of her child, a woman is called by her hus- 
band not “wife” but “‘zkasi,” a term normally referring to common clanship. 

Part II, Religion et Magie, reflects the greater understanding developed by the au- 
thor in the seventeen years since he had written Part I. Perhaps it reflects also the fact 
that he is treating an aspect of culture in which he specializes and in which the Bakongo 
are themselves especially concerned. Greater understanding of Bakongo conceptions of 
men and nonempirical powers makes more meaningful their system of group relation- 
ships, their sociologie. The power of ancestors who ‘“‘disposent a leur gré . . . des utilités 
et des fecundités,” and the power of living men who dominate their descendants by a 
superior “force vitale”’ based upon “‘communauté de sang,” contrast with the power o/ 
men who learn to control spirits who are not ancestors in kisi (fetishes, in a strict 
sense), and the power inherent in some persons called ndoki. The significant contrast is 
not between good and evil but between their primary relationship to the collectivity on 
the one hand and to individuals on the other. These concepts come together ultimately 
in Nzambi because he created all, and, in a different sense, in the institution of Kimpasi, 
which cult uses ancestors and nonancestral spirits in #kisi, activated by individuals as 
a means to what appear to be both public and private ends. 

Although the author describes, simply, much more than he theorizes, the three 
chapters he devotes to Kimpasi communicate the feeling that understanding this insti- 
tution is necessary to understanding the integration of Kongo culture and its historical 
processes. Kimpasi comes into prominence only when the “normal” means for main- 
taining the welfare of the collectivity prove insufficient. “‘C’est ce qui explique dans cer- 
taines regions ou dans certaines agglomérations, il ait pu se passer cing, dix, voire vingl ans 
entre la convocation de deux Kimpasi”’ (p. 429). 

While Father Van Wing does not provide all the answers in his Etudes Bakongo, this 
volume, with its great wealth of documentation on ritual belief and practice, is impor- 
tant for the light it sheds on political and religious developments in this Lower Congo 
area and significant as the major ethnographic source on an important Bantu society. 


The Mugwe, A Failing Prophet: A Study of a Religious and Public Dignitary of the Meru 
of Kenya. B. BERNARDI. Foreword by DARyrtt ForpbE. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the International African Institute, 1959. xv, 211 pp., appendix, 
frontispiece, 1 map, 6 plates. $4,00. 

Reviewed by EpGAR V. Winans, University of California, Riverside 
Father Bernardi has produced a close and detailed study of the significance and 
position of an important ritual functionary in Meru society. The Meru are a Bantu 
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speaking people occupying the Meru District of the Central Province of Kenya. Meru 
is a noncentralized society divided into a number of subtribes who share a common tra- 
dition of origin, a common language and culture, but which lack any common machin- 
ery of political coordination. Thus, although the position of Mugwe is hereditary and 
there are traditions which hold that all the present incumbents in the several subtribes 
are descended from the first Mugwe, there is no coordination of their activities nor 
ranking of their positions. Indeed, because the Meru are divided into several slightly 
divergent groups, there is considerable interest in Bernardi’s comparison of the office of 
Mugwe because he is able to show how somewhat different aspects of the complex of be- 
lief and ritual have been elaborated in each subtribe. 

Although he is sometimes likened to a king and sometimes to a priest, the Mugwe is 
neither king nor priest but an hereditarily qualified intermediary with the high god of 
the Meru, whose position bears analogies to the Masai Laibon and other such function- 
aries in acephalous, age-graded societies. He does not normally judge cases, mediate 
feuds, or carry out sentence, but his homestead is sanctuary and his curse or refusal to 
bless are vastly powerful sanctions. Furthermore, the Mugwe plays a vital role in the 
formation of each age-set. He must bless the young men when they are initiated and he 
must also bless each raiding venture. His failure to bless a raid or his refusal to do so was 
apparently sufficient to stop it. It also appears that he could indirectly bring about a 
raid by indicating it was propitious, although he was not a diviner in any ordinary 
sense. Thus, in the context of the warrior’s age-set, the Mugwe was a leader. He also 
could play an important leadership role in the assemblies of elders by his precedence in 
discussion. In Bernardi’s words, ‘He does not reign or govern, but advises, blesses, and 
sanctions. He is a leader rather than a ruler, a prophet rather than a priest.” 

Father Bernardi is able to show the structural and ideological interrelations be- 
tween the age-set system, the councils of elders, and the religious and moral powers of 
the Mugwe. A very clear understanding of decision-making and the regulation of intra- 
societal affairs in such uncentralized systems emerges. By the same token, the declining 
importance of the Mugwe is easily understood in the light of the cessation of warfare, 
the decline of the age-set system, and the introduction of a new system of administra- 
tive chiefs by the Government, and a new system of religion by the Missions. That the 
powerful integration of the elements of structure and belief in a society may be curi- 
ously fragile and susceptible to destruction from the outside is an important lesson to be 
learned from structural-functional studies. 


Tribal Maps of East Africa and Zanzibar. J. E. GoLpTHORPE and F. B. Witson. (East 
African Studies Number 13.) (Distributed by Kegan Paul Trench Trubner and 
Company, Ltd.) Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 
1960. 14 pp., bibliography, 8 maps, tables. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Putuip H. Guttiver, African Studies Program, Boston University 


The tribal maps in this publication refer chiefly to Kenya and Uganda and they 
bring together, with suitable revision, material that was hitherto difficult of access. 
Neither of these countries are especially complex in the matter of tribal boundaries, ex- 
cept for the Kikuyu and North Nyanza regions, and more detailed maps of these are 
given, based on those available in the literature. In addition there is a population dot 
map based on the 1948 Census which gives a good general picture but is unreliable in 
detail. Population maps for Zanzibar and Pemba, showing also the main ethnic groups 
are based on the 1931 Census. This is a useful reference work 
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Trance in Bali. JANE BELO. Preface by MARGARET MEAD. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xiii, 284 pp., 2 appendices, glossary, 108 illustrations, index. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by CLIFFORD GEERTZ, University of California, Berkeley 


For those anthropologists who rely heavily on the concept of cultural consistency as 
an explanatory principle, Balinese trance behavior might well appear a strange and 
unaccountable paradox. Here are a people valuing dignity, decorum, and deliberateness, 
a delicately controlled grace of movement, speech, and thought, who nonetheless 
avidly seek a state of psychological dissociation in which they perform obscene acts, de- 
vour excrement or live chicks, wallow in the mud as though they were pigs, attack 
themselves with daggers, and finally lose control entirely in paroxisms of random vio- 
lence. A people who, in the cold light of day, regard spatial disorientation, strong emo- 
tion, and “animal-like” behavior with an intense aversion approaching panic, achieve 
in the trance all three, and then, mentally and physically exhausted, pronounce the 
whole experience “delicious.” It is the great merit of Jane Belo’s beautifully written 
book on trance in Bali that she is able to dissolve this seeming paradox, and to demon- 
strate, with an astounding wealth of precisely observed descriptive detail, the way in 
which this psychological “night voyage” forms a coherent part of Balinese culture, and 
is, in fact, rigorously guided in terms of it. 

Among the Balinese nothing is allowed to be simply uniform, and, aware of this, 
Belo draws her examples of trance behavior from nearly a dozen villages scattered over 
various parts of the island: sedate, almost formal temple trances by specially ordained 
mediums in one village; dramatic witch and dragon combat dances, during which 
dozens of spectators suddenly begin falling into violent trance “‘like firecrackers going 
off one after the other,”’ in a second; a man whose arm goes into trance by itself, writh- 
ing and trembling while he, fully conscious, stares at it with the same uncomprehend- 
ing curiosity as everyone else, in a third; entranced pre-pubescent girls dancing the in- 
tricate and formal legong while perched, like sleepwalking equilibrists, on the shoulders 
of adult men, in a fourth—e~d so on. 

But at the same time, th. characteristic quality and tone of Balinese life, a kind of 
dead serious playfulness, emerges over and over again from this superficially variegated 
picture. A man asked how he feels when possessed by the potato spirit replies, in good 
Stanislavsky fashion, that he feels like a potato. Fifteen children, aged five to nine, 
suddenly fall into a violent mass trance, “throwing themselves on the ground, writhing, 
crying, screaming,” and the entire adult population of the village gathers around and 
spiritedly cheers them on to greater and greater heights of hysteric excitement, until, 
“like collapsible toys,’’ they subside into limp unconsciousness. Another group oi 
villagers, disturbed by the blunt and un-Balinese candor of a god who, speaking through 
the mouth of an entranced dancer, has severely criticized the sexual behavior of a 
village member, shout at him “don’t speak like that here!’”’ and unceremoniously order 
him to “go forth now! go (home) to the upper world!”’ while one even less enchanted 
individual, disgruntled and having been kept so long sitting in the noon sun, comments 
sardonically, “if it goes on like this for so long a time, the (god’s) subjects will be dried 
to a crisp.” 

It is out of this unpromising melange of individual, local, multiform material that 
Belo draws support for her most general thesis: “Ail the varieties of trance behavior are 
culturally stylized: they bear the imprint of cultural patterning.” In itself, the thesis 
that human behavior is culturally patterned is not quite novel. The novelty is that here 
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the behavior involved is not under the control of the higher, “‘conscious”’ centers of 
cortical functioning, but of lower, “unconscious”’ centers, so that the principles of cul- 
tural organization are extended into the realm of the explicitly nonrational. Actually, 
following the Dutch psychiatrist van Wulften Palthe, who has also studied Balinese 
trance, Belo distinguishes three main levels of psychic functioning: ordinary conscious- 
ness; a “‘somnambulistic,’”’ mildly hypnotic state, in which quite complex behavior can 
be carried out even though consciouness is absent; and “‘strong seizure,” in which virtu- 
ally all self-control is lost, and actions represent the simple expression of ungovernable 
nerve storms, the “uncoordinated discharge of cerebral innervation,” and so are devoid 
of any cultural patterning whatsoever. In these terms, the bulk of Balinese trance be- 
havior—the kris-stabbing, the eating of excrement, the mediation of the messages of 
the gods—falls into the intermediate, “somnambulistic” category where it bears the 
clear stamp of Balinese culture; even though it typically culminates in the third, 
“strong seizure” stage, when, after violent thrashings and quiverings—“bedrock be- 
havior (in which) cultural and individual patternings disappear’—the trancer either 
becomes totally comatose or awakens, dully and with blinking eyes, to the common- 
place world of conscious experience. 

Balinese trance is based, therefore, on a widespread and deliberately cultivated abil- 
ity of individuals to cross, almost at will, the vague and gradual boundary between con- 
sciousness and somnambulism on the one hand, and a similarly developed ability to 
maintain oneself in that twilight state for fairly extended periods of time before yielding 
to a final abandonment of self-control altogether on the other. And it is this betwixt- 
and-between sort of experience which is, evidently, so “delicious,” so highly prized. “It 
is not right for him to come back to consciousness yet,” some villagers complained to 
Belo of a man who near the beginning of a pig trance suddenly went directly into the 
violent convulsions of the terminal, acultural state, because someone had been im- 
polite enough to spit on him as he wallowed in the mud—“he hasn’t yet had enough of 
playing.” 

And, despite the fact that trance is everywhere on the island an essentially sacred 
phenomenon, “playing,” in the sense both of the theatre and the game, is a far from in- 
exact or merely metaphorical description of what Balinese do while somnambulistic. 
The little girl Jegong dancers behave with a willful capriciousness and sassy intractabil- 
ity that both diverts their adult audience and tries its patience. High up in a tree, a man 
entranced as a male monkey mounts his brother, entranced as a female one, and simu- 
lates copulation. A commoner possessed by a god speaks rudely to a noble and is ad- 
dressed respectfully in return, a radical and titillating reversal of the usual pattern. The 
extreme Balinese fastidiousness concerning eating is spectacularly mocked by a man 
who hurls his whole body face down upon a live chick, crunching it with his mouth 
without touching it with his hands. Again and again, high seriousness and unbuttoned 
exhibitionism are fused to a degree perhaps only children achieve in our culture. When 
Balinese go into trance, Belo remarks, they become like gods, and “being like gods, they 
... behave like children (because) in some way the gods themselves are children.” 

Belo’s book would have made a greater theoretical contribution had she carried her 
psychological analysis forward beyond the few general and unsystematic suggestions 
she almost diffidently offers here. It would have been comprehensible to a wider audi- 
ence if an introductory section depicting the overall outlines of Balinese culture and 
society had been provided (there is not even a map on which to locate her villages). 
But as a concrete demonstration of the patterning of nonrational action in cultural 
terms it could scarcely be improved. 
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Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore. Jup1rH Djamour. (London School of 
Economics, Monographs on Social Anthropology, Number 21.) New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1959. 159 pp., bibliography, index. $5.00. 


Reviewed by R1cHarD E. Downs, University of Illinois 


This monograph is a shortened version of a Ph.D. dissertation submitted to the 
University of London. It is based on two years of fieldwork in 1949 and 1950, most of 
which was devoted to a fishing village on the southeast coast of Singapore and an urban 
area containing a mixed Chinese, Indian, and Malay population. Two months were also 
spent in an exclusively Malay suburb. 

“Malay” in the title refers both to Malays native to Singapore or immigrated from 
the Federation of Malaya and to what the 1947 Census calls ‘(Other Malaysians,” 
meaning immigrants from Indonesia, most of whom are from Java and Bawean. 

Malay society in Singapore (at least in the urban area) differs in several ways from 
that in most of the Federation. There is, for example, an excess of males over females. 
The Malays are also very much in the minority, amounting to only 115,735 (including 
the Indonesians) out of a total population of 940,824. They are, moreover, of very much 
more diverse origin than is normally the case with Malay communities in the Federa- 
tion, both because of the high proportion of Indonesians (38%) and the large number 
of immigrants from all parts of the Federation (29% of the “Malay” group). 

Their occupations differ as well. Whereas in the Federation, the great majority of 
the Malays are agriculturalists, here they are found for the most part in government 
services and various kinds of skilled and unskilled work. Economically they are a de- 
pressed group and their exclusiveness (there is very little intermarriage with other 
ethnic groups) has tended to perpetuate the situation. . 

After an introductory chapter on the structure of Singapore Malay society in gen- 
eral, Dr. Djamour treats successively kinship, the household, marriage, the birth, 
adoption, and socialization of children, and divorce. The variety of forms of adoption 
and the vital role they play in Malay family organization, not only in supplying chil- 
dren where they are wanted but in alleviating the effects of a particularly unstable 
social situation, are of particular interest. 

The great importance of bilateral kinship ties in general is also striking. Not that 
corporate kin groups of any kind exist, but with respect to mutual assistance on a 
personal basis and particularly the arranging of marriages, more stress would seem to 
be placed on kinship than is apparently the case in the Federation, or at least, as far as 
my own experience would lead me to believe, in Kelantan. Unfortunately, Dr. Djamour 
does not cite any statistics on actual marriages, but she states that “marriage within 
the group of kindred is always sought.” Evidence from Kelantan indicates, however, 
that, although marriage with relatives is approved there as well, only a small number of 
such unions actually occurs, and in general the role of kinship in village life is not a 
dominant one. This suggests the possibility that the special conditions of life as a 
heterogeneous minority in the predominantly urban environment of Singapore have led 
to an increased emphasis on kinship as a means of providing security, which would con- 
stitute yet another instance of the fact that urbanization not only need not lead to the 
diminishing importance of kinship, as is often assumed, but may favor its extension. It 
might have been useful, however, particularly in this connection, if Dr. Diamour had 
included some information as to what extent the immigrants to Singapore maintain 
ties with their villages of origin, and as to what degree people of common origin tend to 
group themselves together in Singapore. 
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In her discussion of divorce, Dr. Djamour tries to arrive at an explanation of the 
high rate encountered in Singapore by comparing it with that found among other 
Moslem peoples in the Middle East, Indonesia, and Malaya. She finds so many unac- 
countable differences in these rates, however—high in Egypt and low in a Palestinian 
village, low in matrilineal Minangkabau and high in matrilineal Negri Sembilan—that 
she abandons the attempt. It is surprising, however, that she offers no explanation of 
why the rate should be so low in the Agam district of Minangkabau to which she refers, 
whereas Minangkabau as a whole has long had one of the highest divorce rates in Indo- 
nesia. A similar anomaly would seem to exist in Negri Sembilan as well, where, accord- 
ing to Michael Swift (Man 58, No. 208), the district of Jelebu shows a much lower rate 
than the rest of the state. He attributes the low rate to the effect of the unilineal kin- 
ship organization, presumably better preserved in Jelebu by the isolation and “‘back- 
ward” character of the district, but this hardly explains why matrilineal systems in 
general, as Gluckman and others have pointed out, seem to be associated with unstable 
marriage. 

Such discrepancies are also found among the bilateral Malays, as in Kelantan, 
where in one village the divorce rate may be quite high and in a neighboring one much 
lower. There are certainly several factors in Singapore Malay society (and in Malay 
society in general) which, as Dr. Djamour points out, are congruent with frequent 
divorce, but the fact that the rate can vary considerably from one community or dis- 
strict to another within the same general system suggests that more intensive study 
will have to be made of such variations before the relative influence of broad structural 
features and local conditions on marriage stability can be properly assessed. 


Leadership and Cultural Change in Palau. Rotanp W. Force. (Fieldiana: Anthro- 
pology, Volume 50 of the Field Museum of Natural History.) Chicago: Chicago 
Natural History Museum, 1960. 211 pp., bibliography, 8 diagrams, 31 illustrations, 
index, 4 maps. $5.00. (paperbound) 


Reviewed by HomER G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


This monograph is presented as a case study of a leadership structure that has 
changed and is changing under the stimulation and control of external authority It was 
written with two groups of readers in mind: anthropologists who are concerned with 
cultural change, and administrators of dependent peoples who are faced with the task 
of promoting their independence. Both groups can read it with profit. So can students 
of Micronesian ethnology, for it contains data on those many aspects of pre-contact 
Palauan culture that were integrated with its political forins, as well as the externally 
initiated events that have impinged on them in historic times. It takes the view— 
hardly any longer contestable—that change must be reckoned from some “‘zero point,” 
and that the present must be understood in the light of the past. 

About one-half of the study is devoted to a description of the aboriginal setting of 
Palauan leadership and to the alien contacts that have altered that setting. It includes 
a discussion of kinship groups, age grading, village organization, patterns of dominance, 
and the several kinds of sanctions and supports for the basically authoritarian power 
structure. Much of this material is not new, but it is important for just that reason and 
for one other; namely, because the author is concerned about the question of the reli- 
ability of his data. Before going to the field he had carefully studied the reports of his 
predecessors in the area, especially those resulting from the Palauan contingent of 
CIMA. He checked his information against those reports and made a special effort to 
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resolve the differences that he found. The fact that there is considerable agreement is 
therefore significant, as are the reasons he offers for the differences. 

One of the reasons raises the question of validity rather than reliability, a question 
which very likely should be asked about ethnographic data more often than it is. All of 
us search for patterns in our information, and sometimes we find them when they are 
not there; or, if they exist, they are amorphous and protean. We are inclined to discern 
form and structure partly because our concept of culture leads us to believe they must 
be there despite the vagueness and vacillation of our informants on crucial questions, 
and partly because we need a basis for comparability between our findings and those of 
other ethnographers. Yet in Palau certainly, and probably in many other societies, 
there are many areas of behavior and belief that do not have a fixed form. This is not a 
matter of one informant differing from another. The concepts of all of them may be in- 
determinate or “‘irregular.”” Palauan behavior and belief is replete with exceptions to 
rules. This is as true of the language as it is of the ideology that the language symbol- 
izes. 

The author discusses this difficulty as it relates to kin group terminology, noting 
that his observations differ in certain particulars from those of others who have worked 
in Palau. He finds, as others have, that the term talungalek is used to refer to a nuclear 
family, an extended family, a lineage, a subsib, a sib, and a supersib. The term keblil 
overlaps all of these usages except the first. The word b/ai means house as well as all of 
these kin groups. Elasticity of this sort cannot be explained entirely, or as yet primarily, 
as the consequence of an imprecise or a careless use of vocabulary. It is equally probable 
that the concepts symbolized by the terms are imprecise, or that they are distinct only 
in the context of different situations not recognized as such by the ethnographer. 

The study is focused on “emergent leadership”’; that is, on the power structure that 
has resulted from outside interference. Notice is taken of such entirely new kinds of in- 
fluentials as storekeepers, policemen, administrative assistants, school teachers, and 
magistrates. The sanctions and supports for these new statuses are described and con- 
trasted with their pre-contact counterparts. Areas of conflict, ambiguity, and confusion 
are identified with reference to both contemporary leaders, old and new, and their 
followers. Followership is treated, as it should be, as an equally important variable in 
the reaction to change. 

The last three sections of the monograph deal with the theoretical and comparative 
aspects of cultural change as they relate to the Palauan case material on leadership. The 
basic processes of cultural borrowing are narrowed down to exposure, reaction, and in- 
tegration. Under conditions of directed change, as in the Palauan case, the most im- 
portant of these three is believed to be integration; and it is on patterns of this process 
that attention is centered. Three aspects of the process of integration are recognized: 
supersedure of an old by a new element, independent comaintenance of old and new 
and a blending of the old and new. These structural patterns are brought about by 
four behavioral reactions to something new: old ways of doing old things are retained, 
new ways of doing new things are devised. Instances are given of each of these four 
basic behavioral responses which “‘at the level of integration are the basic themes about 
which vastly more complicated behavioral responses cluster.’’ The analysis at this 
point is a little loose jointed, but it does have the merit of attempting to deal with be- 
havior rather than with such elusive concepts as cultural patterns and directives. Any- 
one working at this level, the observable level of change, has little in anthropological 
literature to guide or comfort him. 

One feature of the monograph which deserves special commendation is its appendix 
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on “methodology.” In it the reader is told of the premises of the research, the plan of its 
execution, and is given pertinent personal data bearing upon the reliability of the study. 
This kind of information should be made a necessary part of any modern ethnographic 
report. 


The Polynesian Family System in Ka-‘u, Hawai‘i. E. S. CRAtGHILL HANDY and Mary 
KAWENA PukKUut. With the collaboration of ELIZABETH GREEN HANpy. Wellington: 
The Polynesian Society, 1958. xvi, 259 pp. n. p. 


Reviewed by BARBARA LANE, University of Pittsburgh 


The Polynesian Society has rendered a service to students of Pacific ethnology by 
issuing in book form a series of articles which appeared during 1950-1955 in the 
Society’s Journal. The information on which the articles are based was collected in 
1935 in Ka-’u and neighboring districts from elder relatives of Mrs. Pukui, resident of 
the area. By 1950 there was only one surviving elder of this lineage in Ka-’u. The field 
work can no longer be duplicated, nor, presumably, can the Ka-’u materials be ampli- 
fied. Even in 1935 the field research constituted a salvage effort and the tantalizing gaps 
in information must be appreciated in this perspective. 

The materials cover a wider range of ethnographic data than is indicated by the 
title. The first two chapters present a brief but informative sketch of the dispersed com- 
munity settlement pattern as related to the physical features of the district and the 
mode of subsistence. A sketch of legendary ancestors, some believed to be of local origin, 
completes the introductory sections. 

In their discussion of kinship, the authors note the strongly endogamous nature of 
the Ka-’u district (and others) and the “‘tribalism” of these communities. The inhabit- 
ants of Ka-’u considered themselves all offshoots (’o/ana) of one stock, presumably de- 
scendants of a founding group infiltrated by marriage and adoption from neighboring 
communities. The authors insist on the kinship-based orientation of the community. 

As we see it, an essential and needed step toward a true comprehension of the prediscovery 
Hawaiian society and polity, is to break through and reject the facade of “a unified kingdom,” 
with political concepts comparable to those of monarchial Europe, a fantasy which the British 
and French explorers, and the American and French missionaries, projected after the conquest 
of all these islands by Kamehameha (p. 41). 


Within the predominantly endogamous district, residence after marriage among the 
common people was matrilocal; among the “chiefs” it was patrilocal. Status depended 
upon genealogical seniority: persons stemming from a genealogically elder branch out- 
ranked older generations of junior branches. The punalua relationship is considered at 
some length and Morgan’s interpretation of this feature as a stage in the development 
of the human family is rejected. Regarding this relationship in Hawaii, the authors con- 
clude: 

Now, having thrown out of court Morgan’s grandiose generalizations, let us make friends 
with his ghost and send it on its way cheerfully by admitting that, since punalua meant sec- 
ondary or casual mate in actual marital relationships, its application by a man to his wife’s sister’s 
husbands and by a woman to her husband’s brother’s wives perhaps implies that formerly sexual 
rights between these in-laws were countenanced in Hawai‘i as they are said to have been in the 
Marquesas (p. 65). 


Kinship terminology, its range and use, ideal behavior patterns between certain cate- 
gories of relatives, fostering, adoption, and certain kinds of institutionalized friendship 
are discussed. 
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Subsequent chapters give details on the life cycle and supernatural beliefs about re- 
lationships, including data on ancestral spirits, spirits as mates, animal affinities, spirit 
“sending,” the work of mediums, and practices and beliefs concerning death and the 
spirit world. The next to last chapter illustrates family and class etiquette and attitudes 
by extensive quotation of anecdotal material and Hawaiian proverbial sayings. A final 
chapter by Elizabeth Green Handy deals with the history and ecology of the district. 
The author utilizes with economy and clarity geologic, botanic, and zoologic data to de- 
scribe the changing physical characteristics of the district, describing it first as it must 
have appeared to the early Polynesian settlers, then discussing the changes that their 
subsistence economy induced, buttressing this with descriptions by early European 
voyagers, and lastly discussing the modern economy which has transformed not only 
the physical but also the human scene. The effects of missionization, political and eco- 
nomic developments, epidemics, volcanic eruptions, drought, famine, population dis- 
locations, land apportionment, and foreign impact generally on the local scene are suc- 
cinctly summarized. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, the work under review contains materials of in- 
terest to a much wider audience than that concerned with Hawaii or with family organ- 
ization. The authors throughout attempt to describe cultural features of pre-contact 
Hawaii and, where these are known to have undergone alteration, an effort is made to 
describe the differences and indicate the approximate period of change. The authors 
confine themselves to offering a condensed description based on extensive Ka-‘u ma- 
terials, leaving it “for others to analyze and compare in accordane with their interests 
and knowledge.” The result is a well-arranged collection of data to which students may 
turn for authoritative information on one district of the island of Hawaii. One wishes 
immediately for comparable sources on other districts in the Hawaiian chain. Despite 
widespread interest in Hawaiian culture and a voluminous literature, there is a dearth 
of well-rounded studies such as the review work which delves beneath the contact 
facade of the kingdom to depict, however sparsely, one of the subcultures of aboriginal 
Hawaii. Thanks to a recent appropriation of funds by the Hawaiian legislature, Mrs. 
Pukui is pursuing, under the auspices of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, field research 
with elderly Hawaiian informants on the island of Kauai. We may anticipate compara- 
tive materials of similar high quality. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Prehistory of Southern Africa. J. DESMOND CLarK. (Pelican Books, A458.) Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books Limited, 1959. xxv, 341 pp., bibliography, 
71 figures, index, 15 maps, 16 plates, 7 tables. 6/-. 


Reviewed by ALBERT C. SPAULDING, National Scieuce Foundation 


The general significance of Clark’s book is not difficult to state: it is an accurate and 
competent discussion of a most important subject. Full background material, abundant 
illustrations, and careful explanations of concepts make the book suitable for a textbook 
or jor the nonarcheological reader. Of particular note is Clark’s earnest attempt to 
grapple with the behavioral implications of the biological, cultural, and paleoecological 
data at hand. 

The special importance of southern Africa (here defined as south of the eighth paral- 
lel of south latitude) lies in the fact that in this region is the most complete and infor- 
mative sequence of Pleistocene cultures and hominid and subhominid fossils available 
anywhere in the world. On the biological side, there are the evolutionary grades repre- 
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sented by the Australopithecinae, the Saldanha-Rhodesian-Florisbad specimens (ap- 
proximately at the Neanderthal level?), the various examples of essentially modern 
types from the Middle Stone Age, and finally the living population of the region. Con- 
spicuously absent to date are representatives of the Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus 
grade, although the 1954-1955 find of Atlanthropus in north Africa strongly suggests 
that we will not have long to wait for southern African examples. The undoubted cul- 
tural sequence begins with pebble tools and leads on to the handax-cleaver-utilized 
flake industries of the Chelles-Acheul tradition, the specialized flint industries of the 
South African Middle Stone Age (various flake tools, pressure flaking, and so on), 
and finally to the microlithic industries of the Later Stone Age, which persisted in 
some areas to the historic period. This relatively full sequence does not imply, of course, 
that all early cultural and human biological evolution took place in southern Africa, 
but it does indicate clearly that the main phases are represented there. In particular, 
the pebble tools and the later Australopithecinae seem to be at the actual tipover point 
between precultural and cultural behavior, between prehominids and very primitive 
men. Also of special interest is the presence of actual living areas of the handax peoples, 
a situation offering far greater opportunity for behavioral interpretation than the river 
gravel deposits in which such tools are usually found. 

Clark infers from the distribution of sites that the Early Stone Age psople (the 
pebble tool and handax makers) preferred a living situation at the edge of open country 
in the forests fringing waterways, thus obtaining both the protection and products of 
the forest and easy access to the foraging and hunting resources of the more open inter- 
stream areas. Apparently caves were not ordinarily inhabited until the end of the Early 
Stone Age, when the use of fire also made its first appearance. By the end of the Early 
Stone Age, the reasonably well attested tool inventory includes sharpened wooden 
spears, throwing clubs, and digging sticks, as well as the characteristic handaxes, 
cleavers, utilized flakes of stone, and perhaps some simple bone tools. Presumably there 
were other artifacts of more perishable materials, but no trace of them has been found. 
Large animals were hunted at least occasionally; there is actual evidence of one hunting 
technique, that of driving large animals into boggy places. Foraging for plant foods and 
hunting of small animals must have been important. Probably very little equipment 
was carried from camp site to camp site, and the heavier stone tools were often made as 
needed. This scanty inventory was the achievement of something like 400,000 years of 
cultural development. 

Subsequent periods in southern Africa seems to show a largely self-contained devel- 
opment of hunting cultures with increasingly specialized tools anc adaptation to new 
environments with regional cultural distinctiveness. On the biological side, evolution 
continued through the Saldanha-Rhodesian level to fully modern types. including the 
Bushman. In some parts of the area. Late Stone Age cultures persist until the historic 
period. This continuity is most impressive, but it is apparent that southern Africa was 
not entirely cut off from other areas on the evidence of a variety of physical types and 
the general parallelism of the cultural sequence with that of more northern regions. The 
final prehistoric episode is the penetration of parts of the area, probably beginning in 
the 1st millenium A.D., by ironworking pastoralists and agriculcuralists from the 
north. History begins with the founding of Arab settlements on the east coast in the 
10th century A.D., the later explorations of the Portuguese, and the Dutch settlement 
at Capetown in the middle of the 17th century. 

Happily, archeological research is proceeding so fast that some questions discussed 
by Clark need new treatment. The simplest pebble tools, formerly segregated as an 
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earlier culture stage called the Kafuan, are now considered to be simply the result of the 
form of the available raw material without any evolutionary or chronological implica- 
tions. The problem of the physical status of the makers of the pebble tools is no longer 
obscure—Leakey’s find at Oldoway Gorge confirms that a large Australopithecine, 
Zinjanthropus, did manufacture pebble tools. The latest general statement, also by 
Clark, is to be found in Current Anthropology (1:(4):307-324). By way of criticism, I 
would welcome a discussion by psychologists of Clark’s ideas on the relationship of 
language and culture, and I suspect that biologists would not be altogether pleased at 
some of the ideas advanced on evolutionary topics. From the strictly archeological 
point of view, a more painstaking discrimination between chronology and culture type 
would have been helpful, although here we have no more than a very mild case of an 
occupational disease among archeologists. No doubt other defects could be pointed out, 
but the balance is decidely one-sided; Clark has written a highly competent, extraord- 
inarily useful book. 


The Archaeology of the Lower Tapajés Valley, Brazil. HELEN CONSTANCE PALMATARY. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 50, 
Part 3.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1960. 232 pp., appendix, 
bibliography, 12 figures, 6 maps, 121 plates, tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Betty J. MEGGERS, Smithsonian Institution 


Probably the best known of the archeological complexes from the Amazon basin is 
that centering on the mouth of the Rio Tapajés, a southern tributary of the lower 
Amazon. Although examples of the pottery are found in museums around the world, 
and vessels are illustrated whenever Brazilian archeology is discussed, scientific in- 
vestigation has been limited to a few small stratigraphic tests by Peter Paul Hilbert of 
the Museu Goeldi in Belém. The report under review does nothing to alter this situa- 
tion. In fact, since it says nothing about the size, location, geographical distribution or 
abundance of the sites, nothing about the depth or stratigraphy of the deposits, and 
nothing relevant to modern technical description about the pottery, it would have been 
more accurate to entitle the monograph, “The Pottery of the Lower Tapajés Valley” 
than the archeology thereof. Part of this orientation stems from the fact that the 
author did not do fieldwork and thus bases her descriptions on undocumented or 
poorly-documented museum collections. Part of it stems from her general approach to 
Amazonian pottery, which has always been from the standpoint of art rather than 
science. 

Aside from about 25 pages of introductory information about Tapajé culture, de- 
rived principally from archival sources and from earlier literature, and about 20 pages 
tracing correlations between Santarem pottery and that of other parts of the New 
World, the report consists of descriptions of individual vessels, sherds, and stone arti- 
facts-in private and museum collections. The classification by which the data are pre- 
sented is somewhat unique, the primary criterion being base form (rounded, flat, 
truncated conoidal, ring, etc.). For example, Type VI, Vessels Having a Flarir Ring 
Base, contains 15 subdivisions by body shape, under which may be grouped all kinds 
of surface finish and decoration. As a result of this, and also of the fact that attention 
was concentrated on the more elaborate vessels, it is difficult to arrive at a comprehen- 
sion of the total pottery complex from an archeological point ef ‘.w. The archeologist 
will find the report no more illuminating than other publications on the subject. 

In the attempt to determine the origin of the pottery from the lower Tapajés, 
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Palmatary traces the distribution of traits that she believes to be diagnostic. A chart 
? (p. 108) shows the frequency of these in 19 other places in the New World, whose de- 
r gree of specificity ranges from Marajé Island (meaning the Marajoara complex) to 
“South American West Coast” and “Mississippi Valley.’’ Of the 28 traits listed as 
v “common” or “less common” for Santarem, 12 have similar frequency on Marajé, 13 
I in the Mississippi Valley, and 9 in Venezuela. In the remaining areas 8 or less traits are 
f rated as “common.” This distribution appears to be the basis for Palmatary’s conclu- 
t sion that there is a relation between the Santarem complex and the southeastern 
| United States. However, her statement that in spite of the similar frequency of re- 
e semblances between Tapajé pottery and Marajoara, “‘they were quite independent of 
1 each other stylistically and probably separated chronologically by a considerable 
7 period” (p. 108) indicates that little significance can be attached to these correlations. 
q In the case of the Mississippi Valley, this is the more true because no effort is made to 
determine whether the traits referred to belong to the same period. In a region less 
well known, this could be excused for lack of accurate data, but the Mississippi Valley 
is among the better known parts of the New World. A different selection of traits with 
) more recognition given to incision, which is as characteristic as modeling on Santarem 
pottery, would certainly lead to a different conclusion about affiliation, probably 
strengthening the closeness of the resemblances with northwestern South America. 
Although an author is not necessarily to be criticized for ignoring other people’s 
work, I would like to enter a small complaint about Palmatary’s lack of recognition of 
s the archeological investigations conducted in 1948-49 on Marajé Island, although the 
r reference appears in her bibliography. She treats the island as though it produced 
\, only the Marajoara complex, in spite of the fact that there are at least 4 other distinct 
be archeological cultures. Unless one keeps in mind throughout that ‘‘Marajé”’ refers to 
f the Marajoara phase, many statements become meaningless, as for example: ‘There 
™ was probably a considerable chronological gap between the pottery-making era on 


r Marajé and that of the Tapajé area” or “‘by 1616. . . the potters of Marajé seem to 
d have been extinct” (p. 89). While the Marajoara phase became extinct in pre-European 
n times, the subsequent pottery-making Arua Indians survived into the 19th century. 

” It is impossible not to regret that the time, money, and energy devoted to the 
e gathering and publication of the data in this report were not spent on fieldwork, which 
dr as Palmatary herself observes is a badly needed prelude to any reliable conclusions 


0 about the origin and history of the pottery complex on the lower Rio Tapajés. 


Archéologische Studien in den Kordilleren Boliviens. HERMANN TRIMBORN. (Baessler- 
Archiv, Zur Vélkerkunde, Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Museums 
S fiir Vélkerkunde Berlin, Neue Folge Beiheft 2.) Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 
v 1959. 76 pp., bibliography, 66 illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by ALFRED KippER II, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania 


E These studies consist of a series of observations and notes on several aspects of 
g highland Bolivian archeology, apparently inspired by trends noted in the area in 1956. 
Is They begin with some remarks and speculations on Tiahuanaco. The only new one is 
n the attribution (by a geologist, Friedrich Ahlfeldt) of the basalt at the site to the 
\- Peruvian side of Lake Titicaca. There follows a short discussion of the Horca del Inca, 
st the “Inca gallows” near Copacabana, which is regarded as possibly a pre-Inca device 


for determining equinoxes and solstices. 
Incaracay, a hitherto unpublished Inca garrison site in the Province of Quillacollo, 
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department of Cochabamba, is then described, as are the petroglyphs near Tarija, 
and some specimens mainly of pottery in Tiahuanaco and later styles in the University 
of Bonn. A section is devoted to the Chullpas of Sica Sica, incorporating some new data 
and comparative notes. The final 34 pages are concerned with the “‘sculptured hill” at 
Samaipata, near the border of the Inca Empire east and somewhat south of Cocha- 
bamba, with description and a review of previous literature on this apparently late 
example of profusely carved bedrock that resembles in many ways those near Cuzco. 

Although it deals only with surface observations and contains few new ideas, the 
paper may prove useful to specialists in highland South America. 


Excavations in the Upper Little Colorado Drainage, Eastern Arizona. PAuL S. MARTIN 
and JoHN B. Rrna.po. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Volume 51, Number 1.) Chicago: 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 1960. 127 pp., bibliography, 61 figures, map, 2 
tables. $4.00. 

Reviewed by RicHARD B. Woopsury, University of Arizona 


After 15 years near Reserve, New Mexico, the authors have moved their research 
about 75 miles northwest to Vernon, near St. Johns, Arizona. This report on their first 
(1957) season there follows the methodical style of factual presentation we have come 
to expect from them. Two pre-pottery camp sites on beaches of small nearly-dry 
lakes resemble such manifestations of the Desert Culture as San José, Concho, and 
Chiricahua Cochise. A pit-house village of about A.D. 600-800 is like contemporary 
Mogollon villages to the east. A later “incipient pueblo” is regarded as either “mar- 
ginal’’ Mogollon or intermediate between Mogollon and Anasazi. This report presents 
with great care the data for four rather minor sites. The authors attempt no broad ap- 
praisal of the significance or culture history of this area, but as additional sc+sons’ 
work is reported we will hope that this emerges from their detailed studies. 


Archaeological Excavations in Yap. E. W. and D. S. Grrrorp. (Anthropological Rec- 
ords, Volume 18, Number 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959 (issued Feb. 15, 1960). pp. 149-224, bibliography, 5 figures, map, 17 
plates, 25 tables. $1.50. 

Reviewed by ROLAND W. Force, Natural History Museum, Chicago 


This short but significant report covers a four month expedition in early 1956— 
the last fieldwork undertaken by Professor and Mrs. Gifford. Yap was the third critical 
area in which archeological investigations were carried out by the Giffords as contribu- 
tions to the University of California’s research program in Oceanian prehistory. Com- 
parisons of the Yapese data with the findings of their Fijian (1947) and New Cale- 
donian (1952) work, as well as with Spoehr’s Marianas research, help clarify our con- 
ceptions of Oceanic time depth and migration theory. Excavations conducted in five 
sites, all in the south of the Yapese archipelago, indicate considerable antiquity of 
occupation. The earliest radiocarbon date obtained was A.D. 176. A close connection 
was found to exist between the archeology of Yap and that of the Marianas. 


Anthropological Papers Numbers 49-56. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 164.) Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1957. x, 355 pp., 5 figures, 15 maps, 75 plates. $2.75. 


Reviewed by JAMES B. GRIFFIN, University of Michigan 


There are eight papers in this volume on a wide variety of subjects. The first, on 
“The Ormond Beach Mound, East Central Florida,” by J. D. Jennings, G. R. Willey 


ie 
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and M. T. Newman is a description of the excavation and materials recovered from 
an early burial mound attributed to the St. Johns I period of northeastern Florida. 
The mound was excavated with F.E.R.A. funds in the spring of 1934. The report was 
written in 1954-55. A group of 26 burials, mainly extended, had been placed on a village 
site area and then covered with soil and coquina shells. A soil zone developed, and 
then another mass burial of extended skeletons arranged in two concentric circles was 
covered with a low mound of earth. Subsequent burials increased the size of the mound 
to 50 to 60 feet in diameter and over 6 feet high. The burials represent an early variety 
of the southeastern Walcolid type. The pottery and elbow pipe at the site indicate that 
the occupation is roughly contemporary with that of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek period 
of the northwest Florida coast about 1 A.D. 

The second paper by J. E. Ewers, “Hair Pipes in Plains Indian Adornment,”’ is a 
well-documented study of the variety of decorative purposes to which long narrow 
tubes of shell, stone, or bone were put in prehistoric times but became widely distrib- 
uted in the Plains in the 1800’s, first made of shell by New Jersey manufacturers and 
about 1880 of cattle bone. There are six maps illustrating the distribution and diffusion 
of six methods of hair pipe ornamentation, and 37 plates which are of interest for other 
features as well as the hair pipes. These include 1948 photographs of a Taos and of a 
Hankpapa man dressed for ceremonial occurrence with hair pipe breastplates. The 
various ways in which identical items could be used as dress and adornment are an 
object lesson to interpreters of archeological materials. 

“Observations on Some Nineteenth-Century Pottery Vessels From the Upper 
Missouri” by W. R. Wedel is a description of 25 vessels ranging in age from the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the 20th century and housed in five different institutions. 
The vessels are attributable to the Mandan and Arikara. They have a strong similarity 
in all of their characteristics and are the end point of a long ceramic tradition on the 
Upper Missouri. Most of the vessels are from the post-Civil War period and while 
serviceable are not as well made as the pottery of the same tribes during the early his- 
toric and jate prehistoric periods. 

The longest paper, by C. F. Miller, is entitled a “Revaluation of the Eastern 
Siouan Problem with Particular Emphasis on the Virginia Branches—the Occaneechi, 
the Saponi, and the Tutelo.’”’ In this somewhat loosely organized discussion of the 
sources he used, Miller reaches the conclusion, ‘‘that the Occaneechi, Saponi, and possi- 
bly the Tutelo, were a frontier group whose cultural and linguistic affiliations are of an 
Algonquian stock.” The presentation includes seven maps of the 1672 to 1787 period 
and a modern map with Miller’s interpretation of the routes taken by Lederer and by 
Batts and Fallam into southern and western Virginia. The difficulties of working with 
early historic documents and their distressing lack of precise information is clearly 
illustrated. My reaction to Miller’s arguments agree with those of Sturtevant (AMER- 
ICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 60:738-743), and Binford (Ethnohistory, 6:28-41) who con- 
clude that there is sound historical and linguistic evidence for the above named tribes 
being regarded as Siouan. 

“An Archeological Reconnaissance in Southeastern Mexico” by M. W. Stirling 
presents brief descriptive notes of a series of sites in the general Tehuantepec area. 
These were briefly visited by the Stirling party in 1944. Twenty-seven plates give an 
idea of the sites, material recovered, and in private collections in the area. Most of the 
material is from Classic and Post-Classic sites. The area is potentially rich, and par- 
ticularly intriguing is the Atasta site with its indications of connections with Tula and 
Chichen Itza. 

J. P. Harrington set himself the task of obtaining current words in the Valladolid 
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dialect of Maya in north-central Yucatan dealing with the Maya counting system. 
These he compares with words in the Motul dictionary of the 16th century and some 
other sources. 

The seventh paper contains segments of 21 letters written over a period of four 
years, 1908-1911, to Jack Wilson, the Paiute Prophet. Wilson was the prophet of the 
1889-90 Ghost Dance. The letters tell of the efforts of several Assiniboin, Sioux, and 
Arapaho Indians to keep up contact with the Prophet and benefit from his powers. 
Grace Dangberg, who edited the letters, wrote an introduction in which she gives the 
result of her attempt to interview Jack in 1920. He agreed to meet with her and talk 
about his religion. At the appointed hour, however, all he said was “‘No!”’ 

The final paper by W. N. Fenton is “Factionalism at Taos Pueblo, New Mexico” 
in which Fenton presents the results of his observations in June, 1950, on the discord in 
the pueblo between the conservative and liberal elements and the inability of the Taos 
community and the Indian Bureau officials to deal adequately with this social and 
religious discord. The recent paper on “Pervasive Factionalism” by Siegel and Beals 
in the June, 1960, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST carries this conflict closer to the present 
and indicates the gradual erosion of the tight social and economic controls by external 
pressures and values. 


LINGUISTICS 


Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction. HENRY M. HOENIGSWALD. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. viii, 168 pp., bibliography, 145 figures, index. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by JosEPH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


This work is concerned with the interrelated topics of linguistic change and the 
methodology of historical reconstruction in language. Both of these areas are obviously 
of significance to anthropologists in general, whether linguistic specialists or not. The 
virtual absence of full-length treatment of these subjects from a generalizing point of 
view is a serious gap in the literature of linguistics. Lured by the sweep of the title and 
the acknowledged competence of the author, one approaches the present volume with 
lively expectations. For reasons to be discussed in summary fashion later, these expec- 
tations are, in general, frustrated. Particularly the reader without some previous orien- 
tation in historical linguistics Will learn relatively little about how languages change 
and how linguistic reconstruction is carried out. Indeed, he will derive rather more 
profit from the relatively cursory and far less systematized discussions in some of the 
standard textbooks of linguistics. Further, without this background, and unaware of the 
self-imposed limitations of the present study, he is likely to arrive at rather misleading 
and certainly seriously incomplete notions both of the dynamic processes of language 
and of the methods of historical linguistics. The author himself is no doubt aware of 
these limitations, but they are not explicitly indicated, perhaps because they will be 
self-evident to the professional linguist for whom the work seems to be intended. 

Within the areas covered, the book has important virtues. There are excellent de- 
tailed studies of the varied possibilities of phonemic and morphemic change, accom- 
panied by diagrams of exemplary clarity. The treatment of types of phonemic change 
in relation to the grammatical phenomena of morphophonemic alternations to which 
they give rise shows both wide knowledge and analytic acumen. Most of all, the classi- 
fication of many processes of change by means of a unitary frame of reference, namely, 
change in distribution, is a technical four de force. The careful enumeration and classi- 
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fication of types in an area in which the traditional designations are often incomplete, 
overlapping, or inconsistent is a first-rate contribution, and at least some of Hoenigs- 
wald’s terminology here may well find professional acceptance. 

What, then, is the basis for rejecting the present work as a satisfactory over-all 
treatment of the subject matter mentioned in its title? Perhaps this can be most easily 
understood by reference to some actual changes in language and how they would be 
treated in the general perspective of Hoenigswald’s approach. Consider, for example, 
the change by which Latin arbor, ‘tree,’ became Spanish arbol with the same meaning. 
Traditionally, it would be said that this was an example of progressive dissimilation of 
liquids, the second of the two r sounds being changed to /. Such dissimilation of liquids 
at a distance is a very common type of sporadic change; that is, change which does not 
operate without exception under specified phonetic circumstances. Thus, in the present 
instance, it is not true that every Latin r which is preceded in the previous syllable by 
another 7, becomes /. Hoenigswald does not treat these and other common types of 
sporadic changes as distinct processes. This is not merely a matter of terminology, 
witness the fact that such terms as dissimilation and metathesis do not even appear in 
the index. It is rather that such changes are classified, not even as distinct subtypes, 
along with changes that are extremely different in virtually all ways that have relevance 
towards understanding and explanation. 

As was indicated earlier, Hoenigswald’s classification is based chiefly on relations 
of distribution. In the instance of arbor—arbol, this would be a one-to-one replacement 
since, by and large, the environments which formerly had arbor now have arbol. Such 
a one-to-one replacement is to be distinguished, for example, from the total merger of 
two formerly distinct environments and other logical possibilities of the same order. 
To judge from the over-all organization of the book, the other major axis of classifica- 
tion is the linguistic unit involved. Thus Hoenigswald treats in separate but parallel 
fashion, and in different chapters, logically similar processes of distributional change 
where they concern the phoneme and the morph (rather than the morpheme). A third 
factor mentioned is the degree of phonetic resemblance between the replacing and the 
replaced form, at least in regard to morphs. However, as treated by the author, one 
must assume that these are merely matters of degree from complete difference, usually 
in borrowings and newly coined forms to identify where a form has remained unchanged 
and in the same distribution over a given period of time. 

If we return to the example of arbor—arbol, it is evident that it will be classified 
as a one-to-one replacement of the morph arbor by the morph arbdol, which happens to 
be very similar to it phonetically. As such, it will be classified as an example of the 
same basic process as that by which Old English wonge was replaced in all its environ- 
ments by cheek. It should be added that cheek is the continuation of Old English 
céace, which meant ‘jaw.’ Traditionally, we say that céace has changed its meaning 
from ‘jaw’ to ‘cheek’ rather than that the environments formerly occupied by wonge 
are now occupied by cheek. On the other hand, roughly speaking, arbor has not changed 
its meaning in becoming Spanish arbol. What I am arguing is that one writes arbor— 
arbol, but not. wonge—cheek for a good reason. In Hoenigswald’s treatment the familiar 
categories of semantic change become merely coincidental to replacement and other 
environment changes. Semantic changes are not treated as distinct processes in their 
own right. Indeed, he comes close to defining meaning as distribution. He certainly 
does espouse at least a weaker form of this thesis, namely, that to every different dis- 
tribution there corresponds a different meaning, and vice versa. This is more reason- 
able, but probably false. One consequence, cited by Hoenigswald himself, is that when 
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a new noun is adopted into English, if it takes an -s plural, we must say that the Eng- 
lish plural morpheme has now changed its meaning because it has enlarged its distri- 
bution. 

t Other serious omissions result from the failure of the author to consider units of 
higher order than the phoneme and the morph. Thus there is practically no discussion 
of changes in word order, or the types of change where what was formerly expressed 
morphologically is later expressed syntactically, and vice versa, e.g., the development 
of periphrastic constructions in place of tense inflections in the Romance languages. 
Examples of this latter type show that the methods employed in this work do not pro- 
vide the necessary basis for considering the processes by which, for example, synthetic 
structures are replaced by analytic ones. 

Viewed as a restricted treatment of certain important topics in historical linguistics, 
the present work does make important contributions and can be read with profit and 
enjoyment. In summary, this reviewer wishes that Hoenigswald had either written a 
different book or given the present one a more appropriate title. 


The Grammar of English Nominalizations. ROBERT B. Lees. (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Volume 26, Number 3, Part II, July 1960.) (Indiana Uni- 
versity Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore and Linguistics, Publication 
12.) Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, 
Folklore and Linguistics, 1960. xxvi, 205 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, 2 indices. 
$4.00 (paperbound). 


Reviewed by HENRY ALLAN GLEASON, JR., Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Transformational grammar has wrought a revolution in American linguistics. It 
has directed attention to numerous problems which had been sorely neglected and 
shaken many linguists Joose from a complacent satisfaction with existing theories. 
Perhaps it has also dealt a death blow to the disciplinary imperialism consequent on 
the conviction that linguistics was ‘‘the most rigorous” of sciences. For all this we must 
be most grateful. What it will contribute to the technique of actual language descrip- 
tion is as yet unclear. For one thing, we have lacked any reasonably complete exem- 
plification of a transformational grammar, even for a segment of a language. Lees has 
now given us one, an attempt at a moderately detailed treatment of ‘“‘nominaliza- 
tions,” the processes by which all sorts of nominal constructions are generated from 
kernel sentences. It should help materially to clarify our thinking about transforma- 
tional theory. 

The book has four chapters. The first two contain a discussion of some of the basic 
concepts, valuable because not every linguist has been able to follow Chomsky’s 
statement. The third chapter describes what in traditional grammar might be various 
types of clauses and some types of phrases. The last deals with nominal compounds 
and seems to have the greatest amount of new material. 

Forty-nine classes of nominal compounds are listed. Each is labeled by a type form 
(GIRLFRIEND, FIGHTER PLANE, MADMAN, etc.). There are useful lists of 
further examples, commendably copious. Probably some types have been missed 
(ready room might be a case), or incorrectly merged into others (drawing card seems 
out oi place in EATING APPLE). Still it is a very impressive performance, and will be 
useful. For each type, a sequence of transformations is given which will produce the 
compound from a pair of source sentences. For example, starting with The iron ts for 
Ng. and Mary curls hair with the tron., nine intermediate forms lead to curling iron. 
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This is ingenious, but looks more like a parlor game than like any reflection of func- 
tioning linguistic processes. Intermediate steps like The iron is for Mary’s curling of 
hair with the iron. contribute to the aura of unreality. 

Transformational statement has a very pleasing elegance about it when used to 
handle, say, English passive sentences. It seems, somewhow, to be intuitively right and 
analytically valuable. I, for one, feel that this sort of insight must somehow be built 
into a grammar. But a question disturbs me, and probably many others: If we take 
transformations for passives, can we stop, or must we take the whole system down to 
and including transformational generation of nominal compounds? The technique 
impresses me as having widely variable usefulness. Can one pick and choose? If it is 
all or none, I, sorrowfully, must elect none. 

There are three appendices. One gives a “Comparison With German Nominals” 
and another a “Brief Sketch of Turkish Nominals.” They suggest some interesting 
possibilities, and anyone concerned with correlations of language and culture might 
find it worthwhile to take note. They also suggest part of the answer to a question of 
interest to many anthropologists: What bearing does transformational grammar 
have on field work with hitherto unknown or poorly known languages? 

There have been some who have claimed that this is a powerful new method in 
linguistic field work. This Lees rejects, I believe, quite rightly: “It should be clear that 
a very deep and expert understanding of a language is necessary before any consider- 
able progress can be achieved in this kind of grammatical analysis”’ (p. 186). He means, 
explicitly, a knowiedge far deeper than that necessary to speak a language fluently and 
accurately, in any ordinary sense. The type of transformational grammar exemplified 
here, therefore, has no direct bearing on anthropological linguistics. But indirectly it 
may be of great importance. It will play a large réle in the development of linguistic 
theory in the coming decade, and hence will affect field methods deeply. As anthro- 
pologists, let us hope that it will not unduly accentuate the trend, already too apparent 
in some linguistic circles, away from field linguistics, but rather that the current de- 
bate may serve in some way to sharpen our analytic tools for the urgent job of lan- 
guage field work. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Antecedents of Mat: An Introduction to the Evolution of the Primates. W. E. LE 
Gros CiarKk. Chicago: Quadrangle Books (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press), 1960. vii, 374 pp., bibliography, 152 figures, index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by F. CLark HowE Lt, University of Chicago 


This welcome book is essentially a thoroughly revised, rewritten, and more amply 
illustrated version of the author’s earlier work (long since out of print), Early. Fore- 
runners of Man (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 1934). Its primary purpose is to discuss the 
main groups within the order Primates (tupaioids, lemuriform and lorisiform lemuroids, 
tarsioids, ceboid and cercopithecoid monkeys, and hominoids, including hominids) 
from the point of view of the comparative anatomy of various body systems and as 
exemplifying evolutionary trends within each major group. The numerous illustrations 
throughout the text and the carefully chosen style of presentation requires little of the 
reader in the way of prior anatomical knowledge. Consequently, it will surely prove to 
be of broad anthropological interest ‘nce it provides the requisite, indeed fundamental, 
background against which the origin and evolution of man must be viewed. 

An initial and entirely new chapter introduces the process of evolution as it applies 
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to the primates and attempts to lay down the essential ground rules important in 
utilizing embryological, comparative anatomical, and paleontological data for such 
studies of the order. A subsequent chapter outlines a consistent classification of the 
order, following the widely known and generally accepted scheme of G. G. Simpson, 
and briefly introduces the principal modern as well as currently known fossil species. 
Subsequent chapters are individually devoted to the dentition, skull, limbs, brain, 
special senses, digestive and reproductive systems, with a substantial description of 
the morphology characteristic of each taxonomic group, including the noteworthy 
intragroup specialization of particular taxa, from the prosimians through the hominids. 
The treatment is of course largely of the anatomy of extant representatives of each 
major taxonomic category, but where appropriate, and in so far as the often fragmen- 
tary fossil material permits, special attention is given to the (dental and skeletal) 
morphology of extinct species. Fortunately the order Primates preserves a variety of 
extant representatives of various successive evolutionary phases which are often 
missing from other orders. These are admittedly sometimes only mere relicts, now in 
isolated, peripheral regions, of once abundant, more widespread and truly antecedent 
species. These are often quite divergent from ancestral forms, some of which are known 
as fossils, but are nonetheless well adapted to particular habitats where competition 
from other species is generally slight. They nonetheless provide exceedingly valuable 
evidence on the several adaptive radiations within the primates and the nature and 
extent of the divergent modifications away from the ancestral, antecedent species. 

The final chapter is an excellent general summary of the principal evolutionary 
radiations within the primates, the major adaptive grades and (subsequent) evolution- 
ary trends evident within these radiations, and the probable phylogenetic relationships 
between the major groups. Although the former are generally evident and now essen- 
tially agreed upon, primate studies are still far behind on the matter of closer phylo- 
genetic relationships, in large measure as a consequence of the inadequate fossil record 
of these largely arboreal mammals. This is especially the case among the early (Pal- 
eocene-Eocene) prosimians in which it is extremely difficult é# some instances to 
delineate clearly tarsioid and lemuroid forms. One is also reminded of the difficulties, 
not entirely semantic, encountered in the assessments of the Australopithecines of the 
earlier Pleistocene and the proconsuline apes of the Miocene; and the same problem 
still exists in the case of Oreopithecus. 

This excellent book fills a long existing need for a succinct, up-to-date, and level- 
headed treatment of primate morphology and evolution. The author is to be com- 
mended for a first-rate piece of work. 


The Molecular Basis of Evolution. CHRISTIAN B. ANFINSEN. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1959. viii, 228 pp., bibliography, 99 figures, index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by JoHN BUETTNER-JANuSCH, Vale University 


It is probably necessary to justify a review of a speculative treatise on molecular 
genetics in this journal. There are several reasons for calling it to the attention of 
anthropologists. First, the book is about a subject which is of increasing interest and 
importance to physical anthropologists. Second, it attempts to produce a basic theory 
of evolution which explains evolutionary events as the interaction of molecules. Third, 
it brings down to earth the esoteric conversations which we overhear among our col- 
leagues in biochemistry and biophysics—about T-phage, about cistrons, mutons and 
recons, about TMV and E. coli K and E. coli B. Finally, for any graduate anthropol- 
ogist who has had a reasonably good general education in the sciences, this will be an 
exciting account of another field of science which is growing and florescing as is his own. 
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The current trend, and a desirable one it is, toward a genetic physical anthropology 
means that teachers must have good texts for their own and their students’ education. 
The subject covered by Anfinsen has been available in text form only in de Grouchy’s 
book, L’herediiaire moleculaire. Unfortunately, that book is in French, and the paro- 
chial nature of American higher education has made it difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to use it even in advanced courses. 

Anfinsen begins with a comparison between paleontology and the evolution of or- 
ganic molecules, specifically the proteins. Two themes run through the book—the 
essential similarity between evolutionary paleontology and evolutionary molecular 
genetics, and the conformity of molecular genetic events to Mendelian theory. In- 
deed, one of the great contributions of this book is the relation which is made evident 
between classical genetics and the modern science of molecular biology. It is for such 
reasons that anthropologists should be so interested in Anfinsen’s treatise. 

The fascination which Neurospora holds for many of our university colleagues be- 
comes intelligible in a wider perspective than we are usually willing to grant. Today 
anthropologists are concerned with the changes in molecules of various hemoglobins as 
a clue to the evolutionary process which occurs in man. The importance of the study of 
Neurospora, E. coli, and the viruses for a more general understanding of molecular 
events having a profound effect on human evolution is clearly outlined in a number of 
excellent chapters. 

Perhaps the most important implications for the physical anthropologists are in 
chapter 7: “Species Variation in Protein Structure.” The reviewer’s work with a large 
number of primate species may serve as an example of the importance to the inves- 
tigator of having a clear understanding of this subject. Several problems confront the 
worker in this field. What genes, or what proteins, are homologous and which are 
analogous among the species une studies? Further, to what extent is one confident that 
similarities in the proteins indicate a minimum requirement of structure of composition 
necessary for biological function? To what degree do differences give us a clue to phylo- 
genetic relationships and the rate at which successful mutations have occurred in time? 
Anfinsen attacks these questions with admirable clarity, some restraint, and is not at 
all inhibited about taking sides in some of the controversies which have arisen. A 
problem which he touches upon indirectly is the difficulty of distinguishing analogous 
and homologous genes among various mammalian species. Are we safe in assuming, for 
the time being, that the various hemoglobins found in the different species of the 
Primates are synthesized by the same set of genes, modified perhaps from species to 
species but essentially identical, or do quite different genes act to produce similar or 
even identical results in different animals? The researcher who has spent some time 
with Anfinsen’s book will be less confident that he has the right to the assumptions. he 
makes than he was before he opened it. This reviewer has certainly learned much from 
this volume. 


Methods for Research in Human Growth. STANLEY M. GARN and Zvi SHAmIR. Spring- 
field: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1958. xi, 121 pp., 30 figures. $4.75. 


Chemical Anthropology: A New Approach to Growth in Children. Ic1 G. Macy and 
Harriet J. Ketty. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. xviii, 149 pp., 13 
figures, 36 tables. $3.75. 


Reviewed by MARSHALL T. Newman, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Garn and Shamir’s Methods for Research in Human Growth is a short and compactly 
written guide on the practical means available for longitudinal studies of growth and 
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maturation in children. As such it has many uses: in a growth course or one in methods 
of human biological research; as an up-to-date reference for the organizer of growth 
studies; as a means by which the practicing pediatrician may appraise the develop- 
mental status and normalcy of his individual patients. The book emphasizes that the 
methods depend upon the problems to be approached; covers research planning, use 
of the pediatric examination, nutritional data, anthropometric, radiographic, biochem- 
ical and other determinations, methods of analysis, and graphic presentations. The 
student, and particularly the teacher-researcher, will appreciate the very considerable 
documentation of statements by use of a numerical superscript keyed to the references 
in the back. With its currently vast and largely unassembled literature, the field of 
human growth studies has been a difficult one to teach and to practice. Now both will 
be easier, thanks to Garn and Shamir’s Methods. 

In contrast to Garn and Shamir’s up-to-date exposition of methods, Macy and 
Kelly’s small book deals with the research results of method current twenty years ago. 
This book is a summary and conceptual extension of Macy’s three volume work Nuitri- 
tion and Chemical Growth in Children (C. C Thomas, Springfield, 1941, 1946, 1951), 
All are concerned with an admirably designed nutritional balance study of prepubertal 
children at the Methodist Children’s Village, Detroit. These children are considered by 
4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 year age-groups, for which means without measures of dispersion 
are cited for anthropometric, biochemical, and physiological determinants. The 
central part of the study involves tracing the chemical constituents calculated for the 
mean daily food intake through the body by measures of their retention, absorption, 
and excretion. The fates of these constituents are closely related to the growth processes 
going on at the time. But because of the varying rates of growth and maturation, these 
chemical constituents need to be analyzed in terms of bodily composition—body fat, 
body water, and lean body mass. Yet, since the study ended before most of the modern 
methods of determining body composition were available, Macy and Kelly were forced 
to fit their anthropometric data into prediction equations and otherwise interpolate 
from adult findings the body compositions of their children. This procedure inevitably 
involved inaccuracies, as has been noted by other reviewers (J. Brozek, American Jour- 
nal of Physical Anthropology 16:4, 1958; E. E. Hunt, Jr., Human Biology 30:1, 1958). 
As a result, the concluding chapter entitled ‘““The Mosaic of Physical and Chemical 
Growth” is the less useful in fact, although it carries exciting conceptual promise. 


Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of the Soviet Union. V. V. Bunak, G. F. 
Desets and M. G. Levin, e¢ al. (Russian Translation Series of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 1, Number 2.) Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University. vii, 192 pp., 5 maps, 73 tables. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Paut Totstoy, New York City 


This publication is a composite of 14 articles by 11 authors in various Russian jour- 
nals and series. It will help fill a factual gap in an area of enduring fascination to the 
anthropologist. Several articles concern areas outside of the Caucasus, e.g., Kazakh- 
stan, the Altai, and southwest Asia, nor is the content confined to the data of physical 
anthropology. An article by Bunak deals with method, while the Kazakhstan paper 
contains much that is archeological. The paper by Bruk on southwest Asia is an ethnic 
who’s who covering Turkey, Cyprus, Israel, the Arab countries, Iran, and Afghanistan. 
In addition to raw information, the reader also gains an idea of the Soviet approach 
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in physical anthropology today which, in some ways, shows less of a break with the 
past than the work of many Americans. It is still very much oriented toward taxonomy 
and historical reconstruction (“ethnogenesis’’). Regrettably, the translation is uni- 
formly awkward and contains both errors of terminology and passages that make little 
or no sense as they stand in English. In view of the maps of Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, 
and the Arab countries, the absence of a tribal map of the Caucasus as a whole seems 
an editorial oversight. 


The Skeletal Remains of Bambandyanalo. ALEXANDER GALLOWAY. PHILLIP V. ToBIAS 
(Ed). Foreword by Raymonp A. Dart. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1959. xxii, 154 pp., bibliography, epilogue, 46 figures, 22 tables. £2. 


Reviewed by Lois W. MEpnick, University of Chicago 


This remarkable book is the publication of Professor Galloway’s (1937) doctoral 
dissertation. Dart’s introduction stresses the implications of the Bambandyanalo 
skeletal series for the historical reconstruction of the peopling of South Africa. Tobias’ 
epilogue provides a useful review of developments in South African physical anthro- 
pology for the years 1938-1958. 

Galloway’s treatment of the remains of the 37 individuals which comprise his 
racial series (Ke) is exemplary. The text is well-organized, clearly presented with a 
minimal use of jargon, and admirably illustrated. The inclusion of juveniles in the 
metrical and morphological analysis results in a sense of growth change that is all too 
rare in skeletal accounts. A bone-by-bone comparison of the K, materials with Negro, 
Bush, Caucasoid, and Galloway’s earlier Mapungubwe series reaffirms the non-Bantu 
affinities of the Bambandyanalo population. Professor Galloway demonstrates a rare 
talent for making dry bones live. 


Il Favismo. G. SANSONE, A. M. Pica and G. SeGnt. Preface by GIOVANNI DE TONI. 
Torino: Edizioni Minerva Medica, 1958. xiv, 225 pp. 3500 lire. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN P. DuNN, New York 


This book, in form a medical monograph, acquires some interest for anthropologists 
by its rather elaborate treatment of the history of favism, a disease caused in certain 
individuals by eating fava beans or by the inhalation of the pollen of the plant. It is 
characterized by jaundice, violent headaches, nausea, and other symptoms. Suscep- 
tibility to it is almost certainly hereditary and probably connected with hematological 
traits. This disease, according to many investigators, was known in antiquity and was 
the cause of the prohibition against beans mentioned by Pythagoras and others. The 
authors reject this view after a thorough discussion. There is an extensive bibliography 
and a summary in English and French. 


OTHER 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology. JosepH CAMPBELL. New York: Viking Press, 
1959. viii, 504 pp., 18 illustrations, index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN P. Dunn, New York 


It is Mr. Campbell’s ambitious undertaking, in this book, to produce “the first 
sketch of a natural history of the gods and heroes, such as in its final form should in- 
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clude in its purview all divine beings—as zoology includes all animals and botany all 
plants—not regarding any as sacrosanct or beyond its scientific domain” (p. 5). Since 
the author himself defines the present work as “‘necessarily in the way rather of a pros- 
pectus than of a definition” (p. 7) it is perhaps impossible, and certainly unfair, to pass 
judgment on the whole project at this point; this volume is to be followed, the author 
tells us, by three more. Nevertheless, we must note here that Mr. Campbell has written 
a stimulating, disturbing, often quite exasperating book. 

He divides his text into a prologue, four major subdivisions, and a conclusion. After 
sketching the limits of his inquiry, he discusses in the first section, entitled ‘“‘The Psy- 
chology of Myth,” the prototypes of myth in the subhuman world and in the experience 
of children generally, and their biological and psychological significance. The second 
section, “The Mythology of the Primitive Planters,” after characterizing the mytho- 
logical features of the Neolithic as they can be reconstructed, discusses ritual regicide, 
the Persephone myth, and various forms of human sacrifice connected with it. The 
third, “The Mythology of the Primitive Hunters,” treats shamanism as a religious 
system characteristic of hunting-and-gathering peoples from the Arctic to Tierra del 
Fuego. The fourth, ‘““The Archeology of Myth,” reviews the archeological evidence on 
the development of myth from the time of Plesianthropus to the origin of the Near 
Eastern city-states. Finally, Mr. Campbell tries to draw certain broad philosophical 
conclusions, in terms of a constant tension in human affairs between the temporal and 
the eternal, and between two types of people—the “honest hunters” and the ‘‘tender- 
minded” (William James’s phrase). This last section is at once the most suggestive and 
the most scientifically vulnerable part of the book. 

Unfortunately, the author has failed to solve some extremely difficult technical 
problems in writing: his book would have benefited by a good deal of ruthless editing. 
For one thing, the style of presentation shifts and hovers uneasily between the popu- 
lar-poetic and the scholarly-scientific. Much valuable space is taken up by retellings of 
myths which, I think, would be familiar to most specialists; there are long quotations 
(one running to nine pages, another to four) from sources which do not seem inaccessi- 
ble enough to justify this. At the same time, the text in many other passages is too de- 
tailed and condensed for a lay audience; there are frequent “dull stretches’’—which are 
precisely the ones that the specialist must pay close attention to, since they contain 
the meat of the argument. 

A large number of hypotheses and conjectures are thrown out without adequate de- 
velopment and without regard for relative scope or importance, to say nothing of rela- 
tive consistency to the facts. Thus, while some of the world-wide parallels (or conver- 
gences) which Mr. Campbell points out with regard to shamanism ar? truly remarkable, 
we should not forget that forms of shamanism are found among many agricultural peo- 
ples, particularly in Southeast Asia and Indonesia; nor that some hunters-and-gath- 
erers—like the Apaches whom Mr. Campbell himself mentions, show “agricultural” 
types of religion. Lastly, while th» author’s erudition is evidently enormous, I have 
already run across one annoying error in the references, of a kind which leads me to 
fear that there may be more. 

In concluding, I must mention two qualities of Mr. Campbell’s book which almost, 
if not quite, make up for its defects—the qualities of genuine enthusiasm and intellec- 
tual adventurousness. Not many of our colleagues in these days are willing to map 
world-wide distributions and to draw broad conclusions from them, or to guess frankly 
and fearlessly where documentation is lacking, and anthropology is the worse for it. 
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The willingness to do these things and more, as well as a certain florid and hectic elo- 
quence of style, gives The Masks of God an undeniable distinction. 


Gold: Its Beauty, Power and Allure. C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959. 186 pp., bibliography, 4 figures, index, 7 maps, 69 plates 
(15 color). $7.95. 


Reviewed by DupLEy T. Eassy, Jr., The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


This panoramic and engaging volume by the Keeper of Coins at the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford, defies precise classification. It is neither a textbook nor a reference work, 
nor, for all its charm, is it light reading for entertainment alone. Perhaps it has some 
literary kinship with The Weeping Wood (1943), Vicki Baum’s prodigious and scholarly 
novel based on the story of rubber. At any rate, again using a single material as the 
heavy lead, Dr. Sutherland has succeeded in dramatizing a large segment of the history 
of western man from ancient Nubia to modern Fort Knox, all within the confines of 186 
pages. Space is at such a premium and in general has been so well used that it is scarcely 
fair to complain about the omissions. The author writes delightfully, and, by avoiding 
the pretentious technical jargon of the many specialized fields involved, he imparts the 
lively atmosphere of a first-rate historical romance to much of the book. 

The role of gold in the Ancient World, obviously Dr. Sutherland’s first love, is set 
forth in considerable detail. Well over half the text and about half the plates are de- 
voted to the cradle of Western civilization. Old friends, including the Hierakonpolis 
hawk, the helmet of Mes-kalam-dug and Queen Shub-ad’s treasure from Ur, part of 
the contents of Tutankhamen’s tomb, the Vaphio cups, and the Victoria and Albert’s 
fabulous Etruscan bowl, are beautifully illustrated. So are some of the Scythian master- 
pieces in the Hermitage. However, one misses the marvelous postwar finds from north- 
west Iran, the “Treasure of Zawiyeh,” and the Achaemenian raised-work from Hama- 
dan. 

Rome and Byzantium get their fair share of attention, while Medieval times, the 
rise and expansion of Islam, and the alchemists are treated more briefly. In general the 
debt that chemistry and metallurgy owe to the alchemists is overlooked, but the 
alchemists provide as enchanting a bit of British understatement as ne is likely to 
come across. Having described the alleged successes of Marco Antonio Bragadini in 
Venice in 1589, Dr. Sutherland adds, “‘a little later he passes out of the narrative” (p. 
143). The gentleman in question did indeed pass out of the narrative one year later at 
the end of a rope on a tinselled gallows, having been hanged in Munich as a fraud and a 
cheat. (Matthews, George T., Editor, News and Rumor in Renaissance Europe, The 
Fugger Newsletters, New York, Capricorn Books, 1959; p. 183 n.) 

What should have been one of the best and most interesting chapters, the one on 
New World gold and the Spanish Conquest, is the most disappointing. Not only what 
is left untold but what is told and the manner of its telling, leave the impression that 
the author simply did not do his homework here. The bibliographical citations tend to 
confirm that impression. Valuable space is consumed threshing old straw with familiar 
quotations from Prescott, while the extent to which the frontiers of our knowledge 
have been pushed back by the archeological and historical research of the past hundred- 
odd years is ignored. The early works of Prescott will always be revered as landmarks, 
but, as Lord Macaulay once observed, “‘Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Monte- 
zuma, and who strangled Atahualpa.”’ 
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Stories that were made to order for a book such as this have been muffed for the 
most part. The Conquest gets its full measure of space, but the awesome destruction of 
native American civilization, built up slowly and painfully over many centuries, never 
comes through to us in all its tragic and abrupt finality. Nor do we get any real notion 
of the role the sudden glut of New World gold played in the bankruptcies of Philip II 
and the decline of Spain as a Great Power. Also we read of Drake’s rewarding voyage in 
the Golden Hind, but the significant fact that Queen Elizabeth wisely invested part of 
the loot in the Levant Company is left out. It was largely from the profits of the Levant 
Company that the East India Company was formed with such happy financial results 
for Britain. The predilection here for half-told tales calls to mind Tallulah Bankhead’s 
trenchant classic, “There is less in this than meets the eye.” 

Having in mind the limitations of space, it is perhaps understandable that there is 
no mention of the-many known examples of superb craftsmanship from Mexico, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. However, it is almost incredible that one 
so conversant with monetary matters should fail to tell the story of the Gold Museum 
of the Bank of the Republic in Bogoté, Colombi2. There the central bank of issue of 
the nation has had special legislative authority for many years to invest a part of its 
reserves in indigenous goldwork. As a result the bank’s Gold Museum today has a fine 
collection numbering over 7000 items. 

Some of the stylistic and technical comments read like those of a man who did not 
stand very close to the material while examining it. To cite only one example, even 
though he hedges his bet with a caveat about generalizing, the author writes that the 
goldsmith’s art in ancient Mexico “perhaps appears to be more magnificent than ex- 
quisite: the impression that persists is that of an abundance of gold which is wrought 
with a skill of pattern rather than with minuteness of craft” (p. 132). I venture to sug- 
gest that nowhere and at no time in history have there been hollow cire perdue castings 
to equal some of the known Mixtec pieces in minuteness, delicacy, and realism, whereas 
hammered or raised work is almost unknown in Mexico. 

The superb Quimbaya pieces illustrated in Plates 51, 52, and 53 do not tie in with 
the text, and the marginal note on page 133, opposite a reference to the Peruvian “love 
of beating out thin gold into such things as vessels,’’ is a trifle misleading. These hand- 
some and well known objects have nothing to do with Peru, and they were cast, not 
hammered. 

The last three chapters rise again to the same high plane established in the first five. 
The stories of Brazilian gold, the continuing enigma of Russian gold production, the 
“private enterprise” gold rushes of the 19th century in California, Australia, South 
Africa, and the Klondike, bimetallism and the adoption of the gold standard are well 
told. There is one chapter, ‘“The Endless Treasure of South Africa,” that comes close to 
surpassing all that has gone before. Finally, we come to the collapse of the gold stand- 
ard but the staying power of gold as a generator of confidence in international monetary 
circles, and a plea for a higher dollar price than $35 per troy ounce—a plea that will 
fall on deaf ears in these parts. 

Dental gold never gets into the story, nor do the uses to which gold is put in the 
electrical and chemical industries. However, the narrative gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
noblest metal over a span of 60 centuries, and some of the economic and cultural “dif- 
ferences of effect which have been caused in different epochs by sudden and intensified 
gold production.” 


United States University Cooperation in Latix, America: A Study Based on Selected 
Programs in Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Mexico. RicHaRrD N. ADAMs and CHARLES C. 


= © WwW 
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CUMBERLAND. East Lansing, Michigan: Institute of Research on Overseas Pro- 
grams, Michigan State University, 1960. xxxii, 264 pp., appendix, index. $4.50 
(cloth bound), $3.50 (paperbound). 


Reviewed by CHARLES J. Erasmus, Yale University 


This is a report on 13 foreign aid projects in Latin America in which United States 
universities participated. It is part of a larger study being made by the Michigan State 
University Institute of Research on Overseas Programs financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The authors'spent approximately four months in the field, 
Adams in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile and Cumberland in Mexico. The “‘research design” 
prepared by the IROP consisted of “a list of questions that needed to be answered by 
different kinds of informants, and a series of definitions concerning kinds of situations 
and informants.” ‘‘Structured, but informal, interviews were the principal technique 
employed.”’ Statistics are given on numbers and kinds of informants interviewed for 
each project. 

The authors spent only 4 months in the field, but the amount and quality of data 
gathered in that time are a real credit to them both. Readers familiar with Adams’ 
earlier survey work in Central America, where he expeditiously collected enough in- 
formation to write his amazing compendium of Central American peasant culture 
(Cultural Surveys of Panama-Nicaragua-El Salvador-Honduras, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau Regional Office of the WHO, Washington, 1957, 669 pp.), will not be too sur- 
prised by the impressive size and substance of this report. 

The book is divided into 2 parts, a text and an appendix, roughly equal in number of 
words. The appendix contains short case histories of the 13 projects, each of which 
discusses the origins of the project objectives and “contractual bases,’”’ personnel and 
other problems, achievements, and finally the status of the project at the time of the 
study. This historical section provides a concise, well written picture of each project. 

Anthropologists will be particularly interested in the case history of the Peru- 
Cornell project at Vicos which in 9 pages presents an excellent general description. 
According to Adams, the local press has given considerable play to “the picture of a 
hacienda population of depressed Indians accumulating enough money to purchase the 
hacienda in order to create a community,” and “other hacienda Indian groups” have 
thus been influenced “to seek ways in which they may follow the same path.” This 
“chain reaction,’”’ however, has “not been received in all sectors with equal enthusiasm. 
One does not change property control patterns without running into vested interests.” 

The text deals with the 13 projects ‘on a comparative basis.”’ The first 3 chapters 
are concerned with how the projects originated, how the cooperating institutions were 
selected, and how the projects were organized (“including contractual and financial 
provisions, personnel recruitment, and the relationships existing between the projects 
as entities and the various institutions upon which they impinge’’). The 4th chapter is 
concerned with what the projects do and “how they do it.” The final, and in some ways 
most interesting, chapter of the text is entitled “Impressions.” 

The principal weakness of the comparative half of the book follows from the deci- 
sion of the authors to pull their punches by avoiding “evaluation.” The reason for 
such a procedure one can only guess, but according to that given, ‘‘When one evaluates 
a project he presumably sets up certain norms or goals, and then compares a set of 
events with those ideals. The degree of accomplishment is measurable in terms of 
amount of congruence between the history of a project and the ideal history that it 
was supposed to have followed. We feel that information of this kind has pertinence 
only to members of a project and to those who may have financed it. Therefore, an 
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evaluation is something that can and should be done by people who have some reason 
for needing to know these things.”’ According to the authors, their purpose was not to 
measure “an actual performance against some ideal’”’ but to understand “‘the operation 
and impact of the projects.”” However, when they concern themselves with the sub- 
ject of “impact” in Chapter 4, the authors conclude that its evaluation “‘is neither 
easy nor readily arrived at,” and they repeat that they are not interested in evaluation. 
“They are concerned with working toward a framework for distinguishing the effect 
of projects. It is with this in mind that substantive, accommodating, and cumulative 
impacts [are] identified.” The first is the impact that “occurs to entities that are goals 
or targets of projects.” The secu.d “‘occurs to institutions standing in a sponsoring 
relationship to the project,” and the third “is that which occurs in the course of read- 
justment to the acceptance of innovations.”’ The authors feel ‘‘It is for the members of 
projects to use them [these concepts] in their evaluations if they should find them 
helpful.” 

The emphasis on conceptology instead of direct, straight-from-the-shoulder eval- 
uation robs the book of much of its own potential impact. Surely the American public 
is not expected to make its own field evaluations of technical assistance while those 
people supported in applied research programs avoid it because they do not need ‘‘to 
know these things.” If other analysts of technica! assistance programs follow this 
precedent of passing the burden of evaluation back to operations personnel, who avoid 
it for probably much the same bureaucratic reasons as the investigators, the authors 
of this book will have unwittingly contributed to the substantiation of Parkinson’s 
Law. 

However, despite the authors’ attempts to eschew “evaluation,” this book is not 
merely descriptive. The careful reader will uncover considerable evaluative material. 
There was certainly enough to dull my own earlier enthusiasm for university programs 
of technical aid. While I would have welcomed more straightforwardness and less 
verbiage in the comparative section, this is, nonetheless, one of the best studies of 
technical assistance to date. 


From Field to Factory: New Industrial Employees. JAMES SYDNEY SLOTKIN. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960 (Chicago: Research Center in Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, University of Chicago, 1960). 156 pp., bibliography. 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by Cyrit S. BELSHAW, University of British Columbia 


This useful posthumous work sets out to ‘develop a systematic body of generaliza- 
tions which would organize, explain, and predict phenomena occuring among all new 
industrial employees” (p. 10). In so doing, it follows the tradition established with the 
publication of W. E. Moore’s Industrialization and Labor. 

The generalizations which emerge are primarily “‘organizing’”’ rather than “ex- 
plaining,” and Slotkin places a great deal of weight upon developing and using a set o/ 
basic concepts derived from two major sources of inspiration, namely cultural anthro 
pology and role theory. 

Slotkin is striving for abstraction and precision. Quite rightly, he is just as con 
cerned to achieve this in connection with the more obvious conditions of industrial life 
(“The industrial organization is authoritarian,” p. 60) as with the more abstruse no- 
tions, since the obvious and the abstruse are related, and dangers of careless formula- 
tion are perhaps more likely with generalizations about commonplace facts. 
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Nevertheless, I am not at ail sure, in some instances, that he has been precise 
enough, and in other instances whether the apparent precision of the language does 
not hide fundamental obscurities. As an example of the first point, reference may be 
made to Slotkin’s use of “‘custom”’ as an explanatory device. Customs appear, in con- 
junction with social roles, to be the beginning and the end of society and culture. 
Acculturation, in my view quite rightly, is presented as a phenomenon involving 
equilibrium. Equilibrium is thought of in terms of the adjustment of customs. Various 
ways in which customs adjust are carefully classified. But once this is done, the basic 
questions remain unanswered. Why is one goal valued more than another? How does 
the degree of internalization, or institutionalization, affect the process? 

As an example of the second point, take one of the explanatory propositions: 
“Both degree of industrialization and degree of solidarity within an industrial organiza- 
tion are inversely proportional to tardiness, absentee, and turnover rates” (p. 61). 
Precision in formulation is indicated by the use of the phrase “inversely proportional.” 
But is this such a precise relationship? Even with the unwritten but assumed qualifica- 
tion, “other things being equal,’ I would not think so. The factors are certainly rele- 
vant, but not in the mathematical way implied. 

Slotkin has limited his approach in one very interesting and significant way. This 
is a topic upon which sociologists and economists have written a great deal. Although 
the language would be familiar to a sociologist, the bibliography is almost entirely 
composed of anthropological sources, and it might be inferred that Slotkin was en- 
deavoring to have his theoretical base firmly in his own discipline. This to me is the 
main interest of the book. His procedure of abstract argument with minimal illustra- 
tion enables the reader (a) to assess the degree to which anthropological theory can be 
applied tounfamiliar topics, and (b) to be clear about its potentialities and inadequacies. 
Slotkin has given us a useful argument, and in doing so has systematized aspects of 
acculturation theory to a degree not heretofore achieved. 

Nevertheless, many readers will, I think, agree that the argument would have been 
more penetrating and constructive had the author broadened his interest to include 
sociological and economic writings. There is a danger that undue specialization will 
lead to lack of communication. (Is not, “Cultural inadequacy is a precondition for 
voluntary isdustrialization. .. . Therefore promoters of industrialism have to manipu- 
late a pre-existing cuiture) inadequacy, or induce one, before industrialism becomes 
acceptable” \p. 143), an alternative way of saying, ‘Persons will participate in in- 
dustrialization only if it satisfies relevant wants and goals’’?) 

Despite the relatively limited descriptive title, I recommend this study for ex- 
amination by al! those interested in the theory of sociai and cultural change, and not 
merely to .1se interested in the social background of economic growth. 


Social Change. JOHN Ertc Norpskoc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960. vii, 423 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT T. ANDERSON, Mills College 


The breach is great between this sociological work on social change and the typical 
anthropological interest in cultural change. The disparity, however, is not in formal 
definition of the subject, which is broad for both. (For Nordskog, “Social change means 
simply the process of becoming different in any sense” [p. 1].) Nor is it a contrast be- 
tween a focus on culture as opposed to society, since both are taken into account, the 
author specifically noting that “Everything in man’s culture is subject to change, a 
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process which may be referred to as social change or cultural change, or as a combina- 
tion of social and cultura! change” (p. 1). Nor again does it lie in the difference between 
a quantitative and a qualitative approach. The work is typical of that of many sociol- 
ogists in being nonstatistical, even humanistic. The breach lies, rather, in an over- 
whelming orientation to Euro-America as opposed to a cross-cultural relativism, and 
with that, a concentration on comparatively specific, localized theories and problems. 

The author emphasizes the significance of social progress, ideological influences, and 
the nature of culture and the changes within it. In presenting a comparative perspec- 
tive on the idea of progress, Nordskog follows good usage for any social discipline. 
But in dealing with ideologies the discussion is limited to the West—democratic values, 
the laissez faire principle, conservative liberalism versus radical liberalism in Amer- 
ican politics, and so on. Similarly, in dealing with cultural factors, concentration is on 
Euro-American economic, political, religious, and legal changes in narrow perspective. 
On the whole, then, the writer denies the promise of the introductory chapter which 
frames the subject of social change in a context of historico-geographical relativity 
quite congenial to an anthropologist. Yet, if the author chooses to concentrate upon a 
set of problems foreign to the anthropologist’s interest, the latter cannot honestly 
complain. And the attention in this work to details of such specifically localized prob- 
lems as teen-age criminality in America, Western secularism, and British socialism 
will indeed transcend the usual professional focus of the anthropologist. One may never- 
theless regret the extent to which this limitation is associated with a rather complete 
divorce of the “basic sociological principles of social change” enumerated in the first 
part of the book and the descriptions of change in selected institutional areas of 
human behavior in the second part. 

This separation is, perhaps, a product of the manner in which the materials were 
assembled. While it is ‘‘authored” rather than “edited,” and referred to as a “‘text- 
book,” it is, in fact, one of the increasingly common books which lie between a text 
and a book of readings. It is a hybrid in which textual development is limited to 
interstitial paragraphs that tie together the reprinted multi-authored writings which 
comprise the body of the work. This technique places obvious limits on consistency and 
unity. It probably explains, in part at least, the failure to coordinate the introductory 
portion with what follows. This technique of text composition also fosters redundancy, 
especially prominent in the section on population growth. 

Apparently, the book is aimed at introductory sociology courses on social change. 
At that level, the articles in it should be useful and provide minimal difficulty in com- 
prehension. A number, actually, are from commercial magazines, such as Fortune, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the U. S. News & World Report, as well as from professional 
books and journals. The author’s connecting paragraphs are well written. 


The Eclipse of Community: An Interpretation of American Studies. MAURICE R. STEIN. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. xii, 354 pp., bibliography, epilogue, 
indices. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ROBERT A. MANNERS, Brandeis University 


The author’s stated purpose in this admirable survey and interpretation of Ameri- 
can community studies is to develop ‘‘a framework for relating disparate community 
studies to each other . . . [and also] to develop a theory of American community life.” 
To this end, he assumes that “similar social forces [urbanization, industrialization, 
bureaucratization] are at work in the separate communities” (pp. 4-5). The classic 
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studies which reveal these forces in operation are: (1) The Chicago researches of Park’s 
students made in the ’20’s and ’30’s, (urbanization); (2) the Lynds’ two books on 
Middletown (industrialization) ; (3) Warner’s Yankee City studies, particularly volume 
IV (bureaucratization). 

In parts I and II of this unusually well-written and often exciting reappraisal of the 
problems confronting the modern American in his search for lebensraum and his own 
identity, Stein provides us with detailed reviews and evaluations of the Park, Lynds, 
and Warner works, as well as a series of generally more recent case studies. In Part III 
he moves from these itemized analyses of particular community studies to what is 
apparently his real concern. Here he attempts “‘to gain perspective on the contemporary 
community by studying it in light of selected anthropological and psychoanalytic 
findings” (p. 229). 

Anthropologists reading the book will be interested to note that the “ordering 
principles” of anthropology to which Stein turns for enlightenment in his analysis of 
the modern American community are primarily those of the late Paul Radin. To be 
sure, Benedict, Sapir, Redfield, Fortes, and a few others are included in the discussion. 
Steward and Arensberg are relegated to an apologetic footnote. But it is Radin above 
all others to whom Stein turns for help in gaining the anthropological perspective he 
seeks. For Stein appears to be more concerned with the “‘qualities and dimer sions of 
human existence”’ (p. 229) that he finds in Radin’s discussions of primitive life than he 
is with the insights of anthropologists who have dealt formally with communities more 
closely akin to those Stein himself discusses. He tells us that the “selected anthropologi- 
cal and psychoanalytic findings . . . draw on observations and interpretations of human 
life in the broadest possible terms. They throw the distinctive ordering principles of 
modern community life into high relief and provide conceptual tools for assessing the 
psychic and social costs that American communities exact in return for the opportuni- 
ties they offer’’ (p. 229). 

Stein is concerned about the “spurious” culture of modern American communities, 
especially the suburbias and exurbias. He gives one the impression that a leavening of 
noble savagery (althougli he, of course, explicitly affirms that he neither asks for nor 
expects a return to the kin-based society), as exemplified particularly in Sapir’s, Radin’s 
and Fortes’ descriptions of community “‘support” for the individual at the tribal level, 
could, along with the application of understandings derived from psychoanalysis, help 
to frustrate the otherwise inevitable eclipse of community which features modern 
urbanized, industrialized, bureaucratized America. 

Because Stein, like many other critics of today’s “mass society,” is appalled by the 
apparently destructive effects of status-striving and the assumed vacuity of the 
Kaffeeklatsch-television ambiente, he is inclined to emphasize the lost virtues, securities, 
serenities, and purposes of pre-industrialized, pre-urban, and pre-bureaucratic life. 
There are those who would question not only the glories of the primitive past but the 
existential assumptions about the dehumanization and depersonalization of the present. 
This is not to say that we are not headed for radiological oblivion. But if the author can 
maintain that ‘Human communities exist to provide their members with full oppor- 
tunities for personal development through social experimentation” (p. 335), then it is 
difficult to see how the “genuine” and minimally experimental cultures of the past 
provided for fuller personal development than the “‘spurious”’ and sometimes recklessly 
experimental cultures of today. Even the apparently imminent doom of the latter is 
the by-product and the ironical proof of all sorts of experimentation—including the 
social kinds. 
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Primitive ritual, religion, and kin ties may indeed provide securities which are 
lacking in contemporary, industrialized societies. But this does not mean that status- 
striving has destroyed all other security mechanisms, or that new purposes and mean- 
ings, new loyalties, allegiances, and even securities have not been fabricated in response 
to the challenge to man’s identity which, as Stein tells us, is a by-product of contem- 
porary life. He and others may assert that primitive communities provide fuller 
“opportunities for personal development” than the anxiety-ridden communities of 
America today. But neither Stein nor anyone else would, I believe, maintain that the 
personal development of the primitive was in any important sense a product of social 
experimentation. 

Some of the author’s central assumptions are still, at least in part, debatable; 
namely, that there is a fuller realization of personal potential, a more securely-woven 
web of social support, a better grasp of one’s identity in primitive societies, with a cor- 
responding absence of anxiety, than there is in contemporary industrial ones. If the 
path to fuller “personal development” lies through “social experimentation,” then the 
primitives will generally find themselves worse off, farther from the identity goals Stein 
speaks of than the harassed suburbanite sweating over his outdoor barbecue. 

Since Stein is explicitly concerned with the development of a ‘“‘theory” of American 
community life” it would be unfair to criticize him for failing to include a program for 
its improvement. Nevertheless a book as provocative as this is bound to raise a number 
of important questions about prediction and manipulation that cannot altogether be 
sidestepped. particularly when its central thesis involves causality and that causality 
(urbanization, industrialization, bureaucratization) is autonomized to a point where 
its political and economic attachments appear unworthy of mention or analysis. If de- 
humanization, etc., are cultural epiphenomena then their genesis may lie even deeper 
than U, I, and B—it may lie in the structure of the suciety which gives these phenomena 
their particular form. 

For example, one might agree with Stein that anthropology and psychoanalysis 
may help us to understand the ways in which U, I, and B have created the despiritual- 
ized and dehumanized products he sees around him. But is the connection between this 
processual triad and those asserted evils inevitable? Stein does not touch upon this. 
Since we are all agreed that there can be no turning back from the facts of industriali- 
zation, might it not be well to consider, even briefly, the effects upon the community 
and its inhabitants of a restructuring of the socio-politico-economic context in which 
the dehumanization, loss of identity, purposelessness, and all the other alleged evils of 
dead or dying ‘‘communities” take place? 

Stein’s communities in eclipse, as he himself remarks, are indeed imbedded in a 
larger matrix. They and the beknighted human organisms which compose them may 
be functioning imperfectly, indecently, or even psychopathologically. But none of these 
characteristics needs inevitably to be associated with the products of U, I, and B. It 
is even possible that people could live “genuine’”’ lives in a far more highly industrialized 
world community than we have today. 

What may be more important, and is certainly more to the point of the author’s 
thesis, however, is that there ave a good many people—as Stein himself reminds us 
when he suggests quite soberly that their peculiar capacity for adjustment-with- 
individuation ought to be researched—who do so even today. I would guess that their 
name may, in fact, be legion. Indeed, some of our best friends and colleagues seem to 
be living “genuine”’ lives of quiet to desperate creativity in the suburbs. 
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American Folklore. RicHARD M. Dorson. (The Chicago History of American Civiliza- 
tion.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. ix, 328 pp. $4.50.) 


Reviewed by ANN CHOWNING, Barnard College 


In this volume of “The Chicago History of American Civilization,’’ Dorson presents 
a compendium of the interests of a specialist in the folklore of the United States. The 

book is addressed to a popular audience and consequently the style is colloquial to the 
point of referring to a Negro as a “darky.”’ Within the 228 pages that form the body of 
the text, Dorson gives a brief explanation of the nature of folklore studies, followed by 
chapters on “Colonial Folklore,” “The Rise of Native Folk Humor,” “Regional Folk 
Cultures,” “Immigrant Folklore,” ‘“‘A Gallery of Folk Heroes,’ and ‘‘Modern Folk- 
lore.” The remaining pages include bibliographical references for each chapter and a 
list of the motifs and tale types mentioned. 

Any attempt to cover so large a subject in so brief a space must necessarily be 
sketchy and is likely, as in this case, to concentrate heavily on the special interests of 
the author. Dorson’s method is to describe a general area and then illustrate his points 
with detailed examples from particular sub-fields. The results are sometimes confusing, 
as in the section on college folklore, in which all colleges are represented by the co- 
educational university. In general, however, Dorson succeeds in conveying the range 
and flavor of the areas with which he deals. The book is both entertaining and vastly 
superior to most of the volumes on folklore written for the general public. 

Dorson is not, however, simply trying to amuse his readers. He also wants to edu- 
cate them. He defines folklore, describes the interests and methods of its students, 
carefully distinguishes the scientific folklorist from the irresponsible amateur, and ends 
by presenting the study of folklore as something approaching an exact science. Un- 
fortunately, theory is not supported by practice. Dorson is obviously a competent 
collector, but his subsequent handling of the data leaves much to be desired. This 
criticism applies particularly to his treatment of two basic problems: the identification 
of material as folklore, and the establishment of connections between tales. 

In the first case, I am not concerned with the varied definitions of ‘“‘folklore’”’ that 
would be offered by members of the American Folklore Society, but only with Dorson’s 
use of the term. He first defines it as “the inherited traditions of the community, what- 
soever forms they take,” and especially as the “spoken and sung traditions” (p. 2). 
Such traditions, once collected, must be ‘verified through the great indexes and 
reference works which form the scientific tools of the folklorist. Only with these proofs 
can we be reasonably sure of the oral, traditional character of the assumed folklore” 
(pp. 5-6). It is noteworthy that Dorson gives no other method of identifying folklore, 
which presumably could include perfectly accurate accounts. Nevertheless, he re- 
peatedly distinguishes between a folktale and a “true narration” (pp. 56, 96, 131), and 
the implicit assumption of this book is that folklore is not true. Verification, however, 
proceeds in only one direction. A story is classified as a folktale, and therefore false, 
if it contains incidents recorded in folktales elsewhere. Lacking these, it may also be 
classified as a folktale if it is widely distributed, presents a stereotyped situation, or 
seems implausible to the collector. These latter criteria apparently justify the inclusion 
of such accounts as early descriptions of Jimson weed (p. 11) and 17-year locusts (p.33), 
a story of trickery involving a false leg and false teeth (p. 21), an explanation of a family 
name (p. 162), and minor absent-mindedness attributed to real professors (p. 256). 
Very rarely does Dorson check to see whether such accounts might be true; by and 
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large he simply assumes and implies that they are not. It may be noted that some of 
these accounts were neither inherited nor traditional. 

Additional confusion centers around the question of the oral nature of folklore. At 
one point the “folk community,” the vague source of folklore, is characterized by 
illiteracy (p. 91), but shortly thereafter New Mexico Nativity plays, based on manu- 
scripts, are described as folklore because they “spring genuinely from the folk com- 
munity” (p. 105), which here is not illiterate. Nowhere is the ambiguity of Dorson’s 
position more evident than in his handling of folk heroes. Paul Bunyan is his favorite 
example of the false folk heroes who “originate in the brains of journalists and authors” 
(p. 215), and Davy Crockett of the true ones. Yet Dorson presents clear evidence that 
oral tales about Paul Bunyan preceded the written ones and that our knowledge of 
the Crockett legend is derived wholly from published materials. He believes, but offers 
no proof, that the stories about Crockett “followed oral... conventions. ... The 
almanac writers . . . stayed close to popular sources and annexed a good many floating 
tales and motifs from oral tradition” (p. 208). The writers of the almanacs were also 
journalists and authors, whatever their sources, and the anonymity of their productions 
does not make them folklore. I do not deny that written material may be considered 
folklore, but if so, the criteria for identifying it must be clearer and more consistent 
than those presented here. 

Equally unclear is the method by which different versions of one tale are identified 
and labeled. We are left with the impression that the sharing of a single motif estab- 
lishes the connection. Dorson does not discuss the possibility of independent inven- 
tion of simple motifs and familiar situations, nor does he require any minimum amount 
of complexity in two tales before deciding that they are related. Especially curious is 
his usual assumption about the nature of the relationship. Only once does he present, 
as an alternative explanation, the possibility of descent from a common ancestor. In 
other cases, he assumes that one story is derived from the other, as witness his state- 
ments that, among the Pennsylvania Dutch, “frontier tall tales and southern Negro 
stories crop up in dialect variants” (p. 81), and that, in Spanish-speaking New Mexico, 
“the popular Negro jest . . . is adapted to the local setting”’ (p. 108). He never explains 
why one version, not proved to be earlier, is assumed to the original and another a vari- 
ant, nor does he deal with the fascinating problem of how diffusion took place. Com- 
parative folklore studies usually maintain higher standards. 

Anthropologists would question a number of other points, such as the treatment of 
the American Indian, the unexplained rejection of an African origin for Uncle Remus 
tales, and the oversimplification of the complex interaction between belief in ghosts and 
witches, folktales, and personal experience. To the audience for whom it was written, 
the book will at least serve as a pleasant introduction and guide to the available col- 
lections in the field. Unfortunately for his colleagues, it is unlikely to convince any 
reader that the study of folklore has become a science. 


Water Witching U.S.A. Evon Z. Voct and Ray Hyman. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. xi, 248 pp., appendices, 23 figures, frontispiece, 10 tables. $4.95. 


Reviewed by EyMUND CARPENTER, San Fernando Valley State College 


Water witching or dowsing derives from a technique for locating minerals which 
“originated in mining districts of Germany in the late 15th or early 16th century” 
and from there diffused widely, even to primitive groups, e.g., the Omaha who learned 
it from Soil Conservation Service workers in the 1930’s. The diviner’s trademark, since 
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Agricola, has been the forked stick, preferably peach, though walking sticks, scissors, 
grass, and even a German sausage have been put to work. Martin Luther “proclaimed 
that the use of the rod violated the First Commandment” but the practice survived 
happily outside the church. “As long as the rod was used to find minerals, the accusa- 
tions of witchcraft did little to hinder its spread. It was only when the rod entered 
the moral and ethical realm that the church finally took a stand. The rod, so it was 
discovered, could track down criminals and ascertain their guilt.” 

The divining rod moves in the hands of the gifted diviner, even when he tries to 
prevent it, at times with such force that the bark comes off in his hands. But it moves 
only, and then not always, when held by a human hand, and the authors show that 
this is the result of muscular movements of which the subject is unaware. Most 
diviners in the United States are honest, rural men (children dowsers are rare) of 
limited schooling, though higher education is no impediment to believing in water 
witching (archeologists from an Ivy League museum recently consulted a dowser—to 
their sorrow). 

The exact location of shallow underground water is generally uncertain, yet finding 
it is, for rural dwellers, an urgent matter. Competent, impartial scientific research of 
the kind we have always taken seriously establishes that the belief in the powers of the 
dowsers has no foundation in fact. Still, clients who consult them are unlikely to be 
worse off than if they make their own guesses or even consult geologists whose success 
is Only slightly better. The authors cite Malinowski’s theory of magic that, when a 
practical solution is lacking, we “develop and maintain some kind of activity which 
makes us feel that we are doing something about the problem and makes us think we 
have an explanation of why it had to happen in the first place.”’ A second factor is also 
noted, that of style, a concern with appearances, not consequences. ‘The scientific 
methods of water-well location are dull and prosaic in comparison with the flashy job 
that can be done by a dowser.” “ . . . for some diviners, there is deep satisfaction in 
what they see as a triumph of common sense over scientific knowledge.” 

This is a delightful book, simply written, thoroughly competent, and based on a 
detailed knowledge of the subject, including the literature, and responses to a question- 
naire mailed to County Agricultural Extension Agents. It not only illuminates its sub- 
ject, but, by confining itself to the particular and exploring this in its detail, it reveals 
many of the principles of magic. 


Religious Behaviour. MicHAEL ARGYLE. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xii, 196 pp., 
8 figures, 41 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WESTON LA BARRE, Duke University 


This is a rather pedestrian “empirical” (=statistical) study of religion—or, more 
precisely, an industrious collation by an experimental psychologist of other such 
studies, since it contains no original research. The concern is with “individual difference 
between people in religious activities”; a typical conclusion, that “the logarithm of the 
rate of church attendance was linearly related to favourability of attitude to the 
church.” 


Some variables are more closely related with religious activity than others—for example a 
person’s age, sex and personality traits are of greater predictive value than whether he lives in town 
or country and whether he is fat or thin (p. 17). 


Like so much of such “‘empirical’’ research, these studies impress the reviewer as being 
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a literal-minded (but not verbal-minded) testing of the statistical overlap (redundancy) 
of terms. 

A summary of contents may be used, and itself serve as commentary. Old people 

have strong beliefs in the after-life. Married women resemble their parents in religious 
attitudes less than do single women; wives are influenced by husbands. Men most 
frightened in battle were helped by prayer in 72 percent of cases, compared with 42 
percent of those least frightened. The horrors of war and seeing church-goers killed in 
battle made some soldiers !ess religious. Eighty-seven percent of revival converts 
lapse within six months, compared with 40 percent of gradual converts. Those most 
affected by the “Invasion from Mars” broadcast were the more religious, the more 
suggestible, and the less intelligent. “Intellectual doubts start at a mental age of 12, 
followed by emotional stress; these conflicts are often resolved at about the age of 16 
either by conversion to religion or by a decision to abandon the religion of childhood” 
(p. 69). The more intelligent children start questioning these beliefs at an earlier age. 
Most conversions occur at 16 in boys, at 15 in girls. In both England and the United 
States religious activity falls off between 18 and 30, when there begins a steady increase 
until old age. Women are more religious than men by all criteria; minor sects have a 
more marked surplus of women, Catholic and orthodox bodies a lesser. 
Religious people are more conservative and are less interested in politics than other people. Catho- 
lics have more conservative attitudes, but in Britain and America support left-wing parties: 
this is partly due to class differences. Protestants support right-wing parties, Jews support the 
left and have radical attitudes (p. 83). 


Catholics are most prejudiced, closely followed by the major Protestant denominations; Jews 
and sect members are the least prejudiced (p. 85). 

These are large generalizations; part, at least, of the last one is in the reviewer’s ex- 
perience dubious. 

Catholic theological students and novices are submissive and have inferiority feel- 

ings; various religious groups, and especially extreme Protestants, are high in “primary 
suggestibility.”’ Authoritarianism is high among the religious, especially Catholics, but 
not Unitarians and Jews. Catholics and those Protestant groups which keep a tight 
control over members produce fewer eminent men (throughout, the author is con- 
fident of the “direction of causality,” the reviewer not). Strength of religion is —.39 
correlated with research competence among Clinical psychologists. 
The rate of crime is lower for people who actually go to church regularly; it is no lower for people 
who merely hold orthodox beliefs. The rate is higher for Catholics and lower for Protestants and 
Jews in all countries, though this is partly due to class differences. Catholics have a particularly 
high rate for crimes of violence, while Protestants have a slightly above-average for sexual offences 
and Jews for fraud. Suicide is lowest for Catholics, highest for Protestants (p. 100). 


Between the ages of 16 and 30 the religious individuals are somewhat more neurotic; 
and Catholic ordinands more than other students; but old people who are religious are 
better adjusted than those who are not. 


About one psychotic patient in seven has a definite religious content to his disorder 
personal type of religiosity (p. 109). 


a bizarre 


Some minor religious leaders [no major ones?] have clearly been suffering from paranoia, hysteria, 
schizophrenia or other mental disorders (p. 111). 

One view is that being religious is an alternative to being neurotic or psychotic, but 
young religious people have an above-average tendency to be neurotic. 
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Median orgasms, of whatever nature, per week are lower for the devout in all 
Kinsey’s groups, male and female, married and single. Devout males have only three- 
fourths the frequency of other males in marital coitus rate; married people have a much 
lower church attendance than single persons. Catholics have a lower rate of divorce, 
a higher rate of desertion. 

In the U.S.A. the middle classes are slightly more active than those above or below: the churches 


with liberal tendencies such as the Congregationalist, Unitarian and Jewish come high in the 
social scale, and Catholic and Fundamentalists bodies at the lower end (p. 133). 


It has been shown that religious conservatives tend to be authoritarian and extrapunitive in 
personality and accordingly are prejudiced toward minority groups, have a high rate of delin- 
quency and they have a low rate of sexual activity. While they belong to all social classes,they 
are statistically below average, which may be related to their low need for achievement (p. 174). 


In personality, liberals are humanitarian, impunitive and above average in intelligence; they 
have a low rate of crime, suicide and prejudice. . . . Liberalism is to be found in all the middle 
class Protestant churches in America [but “Protestants support right-wing parties’’]—particularly 
the Congregationalists and Unitarians, while the Jews can also be included here (pp.176-177). 


Authoritarians tend to accept parental views more often than do others [is this not a 
simple tautology?}. Membership in minor Protestant sects is related to economic and 
social frustration [with whatever relation to their class membership?]. 

Argyle is plainly not at home in clinical psychology, for some of his flatfooted 
statements are entirely dubious, e.g., that “schizophrenics have auditory rather than 
visual hallucinations,” and “hysterics” are “hypomanic’’—surely a layman’s cliché. 
Occasionally he is tendentious and circular in his argument: 

There is some evidence that children between the ages 3-6 tend to think of God as like their 
own father (p. 59). This does not really support Freud’s theory, though it might be thought to 
lend some support for Bovet’s theory (1928) that at the age of 4 the child discovers that the 


parents are not omnipotent and creates a fantasy figure which is. A simpler explanation is that 
God is described to children by means of analogies as a kind of father or king (p. 163). 


This passage is characteristic of the book’s dutiful, stolid treatment of Freud and other 
theorists of religion, in which (and quite properly) the author dismisses his limited 
grasp of each of them as inadequate for an understanding of religious phenomena. The 
book is a solemn but arid performance, and this reviewer ends a conscientious reading 
singularly unedified. But with so many “facts” lying about loose, such a book was 
bound to have been written. 
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tions in the Upper Little Colorado Drainage, 
Eastern Arizona, Paul S. Martin and John B. 
Rinaldo, 1106 

World of Man, The, John J. Honigmann, re- 
viewed by Chad Oliver, 700 

Wu, Yan-L1, collaborator, see Hu, Chang-Tu 


Yamasee, The: A Supposedly Extinct South- 
eastern Tribe Rediscovered, James H. 
Howard, 681 

Young Man Luther, Eric H. Erikson, reviewed 
by Yehudi A. Cohen, 547 : 


Zwischen Peru und Mexico, Hans Feriz, re- 
viewed by Donald W. Lathrap, 724 
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Fruitland, New Mexico 


A Navaho Community in Transition 
By TOM T. SASAKI, University of New Mexico 


A VOLUME IN THE SERIES CORNELL STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


FOR many years a grou of Navahos had lived in the irrigated farming community 
of Fruitland, on the San Juan River in northwest New Mexico. In 1950 a natural- 
gas pipeline was built across their reservation and their society was shaken to its 
roots. The technological, social, and economic changes which were among the reper- 
cussions of this event are the subject matter of this able study. 234 pages, illus., $4.75 


The Hoe and the Book 


An Italian Experiment in Community 
Development 
By F. G. FRIEDMANN, Wells College 


IN THIS account of the history and work of UNLA—an organization formed 
chiefly to fight illiteracy in southern Italy—the author attempts to probe the peasant’s 
way and view of life through a philosophical approach to concrete social and cultural 
problems. 179 pages, $3.00 


The Chinese of Semarang 


A Changing Minority Community in Indonesia 
By DONALD E. WILLMOTT, University of Saskatchewan 


THIS is a community study of a minority group in a rapidly changing, non-Western, 
urban setting. It describes and analyzes various aspects of community life among the 
Chinese of Semarang, such as occupations and economic activities, ethnic group 
relations, community organizations, leadership, education, religion, and family life. 

In an epilogue, the author proposes a general theory of social and cultural change 
and relates it to other theoretical approaches, such as functionalism, and to various 
criteria of theoretical acceptability. 387 pages, map, $5.75 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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WHEN YOUR 


SPECIALTY IS 
ANTHROPOLOGY | 


LAMARCK AND MODERN GENETICS 


By H. Graham Cannon, Manchester Univ. Tells 
the true story of this greatest of all French bi- 
ologists, the man who has with all justification 
been named ‘he Founder of Evolution. Con- 
tents; The Man; The Eulogy; The Inheritance 
of Acquired Characters; What Lamarck Really 
Said; Darwinism and the Orthodox Theory; 
The Orthodox Theory and Lamarckism; Con- 
clusion, Includes an excellent Bibliography of 
171 References. Pub. April '60, 164 pp., $3.75. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Revised and Enlarged English Edition). By 
Juan Comas, National Univ. of Mexico. Al- 
though the author follows in the Martin tradi- 
tion of basic osteometry and somatometry, he is 
not a slave to that tradition. His book proceeds 
from technique to application and from appli- 
cation to problem level. There is fact—stand- 
ardized methodology; and there is theory—the 
evaluation and interpretation of data. “No 
other work of this nature does such even justice 
to the knowledge produced in both hemis- 
pheres; none is so judicious and well balanced 
in its treatment of the various subdivisions of 
physical anthropology; and naturally none is 
more up-to-date.”—Am. Jl. of Physical Anthro- 
pology. Pub. Nov. ’60, 760 pp., 462 il., $17.50. 


HUMAN RACES 


By Stanley M. Garn, Antioch College. Repre- 
sents the only modern textbook on race now in 
print. Includes a contemporary definition of 


race; the distinction between geographical, lo- 


cal, and micro-races; and a consideration of the 
major evolutionary mechanisms of race-forma- 
tion in man. In view of current interest in geo- 
graphical medicine, one chapter is devoted to 
Race and Disease. Racial distribution of the 
major blood group systems is discussed. The 
seven major geographical races are described 
and some thirty-two local races are singled out 
for special attention. Pub. Nov. ’60. 


READINGS ON RACE 


(Nineteen Contributors) Edited by Stanley M. 
Garn, Antioch College. Nineteen distinguished 
authorities provide a contemporary picture of 
race studies in man. Physicians, physiologists, 
population geneticists, serologists, and biochem- 
ists have joined with physical anthropologists 
to portray this new panorama. Ranging from 
the genetical concept of race through the mech- 
anisms of race formation and experimental evo- 
lution to experimental studies on physiologic 
differences between major races, this outstand- 
ing selection of readings reflects advances made 
since 1950. Pub. ’59, 304 pp., 14 il., $6.75. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


(3rd Ed.) By M. F. Ashley Montagu. The richest 
and most complete account of physical anthro- 
pology in any language! Rewritten and en- 
larged to incorporate striking developments of 
the past decade . . . to re-evaluate many once 
solidly entrenched ideas, There are new chap- 
ters on Neoteny and the Evolution of Man, 
Gene Equilibria, Race and Ethnic Group, and 
the Measurement of Soft Tissues. Also included 
are the most complete data to be found any- 
where on PTC tasting and genetics, and cranial 
capacities of extinct and living forms of man. 
There is a fully illustrated account of the im- 
portant discovery of the first tool-making man, 
zinjanthropus boisei. Pub. July 60, 788 pp., 507 
il., $14.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
ANTHROPOMETRY 


By M. F. Ashley Montagu, Princeton, N.J. Pub- 
lished separately for the convenience of the re- 
search worker—a small handbook incorporating 
all material on anthropometry contained in the 
new Third Edition of Dr. Montagu’s classic, 
INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Pub. Nov. 60, 206 pp., 30 il., $5.00. 


over 1250 titles. 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @ Illinois 
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Send for our new 1960-61 catalog of 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL Gooks 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD—An Introduction to Anthropology 
By E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Minnesota. Second Edition. 678 pages, $9.00 


An introductory anthropology text which covers the subject thoroughly and includes cur- 
rent trends in the field. Includes chapters on ancient man and prehistoric culture, race and 
culture, primitive culture, bibliography, glossary, index. Also available: READINGS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and Smith (417 pages, $5.25 clothbound, $3.95 
paperbound). A collection of readings that has been selected to familiarize the reader with 
original source material in anthropology. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STewarp and Louis C, FAROoN, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 


textbook.” 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 
By Husert M. BLALock, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 
480 pages, $7.95 
This text provides students having limited mathematical backgrounds with an understand- 
ing of the fundamental ideas of statistical inference. It is written primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students of sociology. As compared with other statistics texts for 


sociologists with little mathematics background, Blalock places a greater emphasis on the 
logic of statistical inference and on understanding basic concepts. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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The most complete volume of its kind 


The History of 
Modern Culture 


by MAURICE PARMELEE, Ph.D. 


Ts impressive work has been half a century in the making. Founded on 
the author’s earlier works, it traces the main course of cultural evolution 
far and as thoroughly as is feasible. Culture is here defined to include 
‘rything made or changed by mankind, such as tools, houses, cultivated 
ul, boats, domesticated animals and also mental products, such as language, 
institutions, social organizations, religion, art and science. The author uses a 
scientific point of view and method in his analysis of human and cultural 
phenomena to determine exactly where and when decisive turning points 
have taken place. The origins and early evolution of modern culture, its 
emergence in modern times, and a portrayal of its geographical and func- 
tional factors are described in detail. By the same author: The Science of 
Human Behavior, Oriental and Occidental Culture, Personality and Conduct, 
Poverty and Social Progress, and ten other related volumes. 
Over 1275 pages. $10.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND, CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


Just issued: TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION, Volume 
12, Number 3, 1960 : 


Parr I: Introduction, by C. B. Macpherson; The Rationalization of Methods and 
Means of Action in Public Administration, by G. Langrod; Some Effects of 
Technical Innovations on the Relationship between Central and Local Author- 
ities, by R. Maddick; The Recruitment and Training of Civil Servants; Present 
Day Problems, by A. Molitor. 

Part II: The World of the Social Sciences; Current Studies; Reviews and News 
Year subscription $6.50 Single copies: $2.00 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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We specialize in 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ETHNOLOGY 
Prehistory, American Archaeology, Primitive Art 


American and foreign publications 
Current, out-of-print, rare 


Catalogues issued 


E. SCHEUER 
112 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone LF 3-7957 


Books bought Books sold 


new—from Columbia 


Culture in History 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF PAUL RADIN 


Edited by Stanley Diamond 


This volume is a tribute to Paul Radin, the renowned anthro- 
pologist whose study of culture ranged from primitive society 
to the modern community. Fifty-two distinguished scholars 
from many fields have written essays especially for this book. 
In the scope and variety of their subject matter, these essays 
reflect not only Paul Radin’s own endeavors but his accom- 
plishments in the field of anthropology. Contributors such as 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Paul Tillich, and Robert Redfield discuss 
the primitive world view; approaches to culture; ritual, religion, 
and myth; history, social theory and law; and language. In- 
cludes an up-to-date bibliography of Paul Radin’s works. 

Price per copy: $15.00. 


Columbia University Press New York 27, N.Y. 
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A Unique 


Journey 
Into the 
Past 


This remarkable story of exploration and discovery by four French- 
men in the uncharted interior of Borneo and the Celebes offers a 
highly informative ethnographic and zoological study of the region. 
On the island of Rintja, the author and his party studied and filmed 
the giant, dinosaur-like Komodo lizards, which grow to 15 feet in 
length and live nowhere else in the world. Also described are the 
fascinating months the party spent among the semi-civilized Dyjak 
tribe and the little-known, wild Punan tribe—perhaps the world’s 
last surviving remnants of pure primitivism. 

24 pages of photographs and detailed maps. $5.95 


THE CHILDREN 
OF LILITH 


A French Exploration into 
the up-river country of Borneo 
by GUY PIAZZINI 


Translated from the French by Peter Green 


At your bookseller, or write 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Melville J. 
Herskovit 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


A survey of the entire field of cultural anthropology, this work moves from a dis- 
cussion of the nature of culture, its materials and structure, to a consideration of the 
process of change that characterizes it, and the general principles that govern cultural 
change. This is an abridged revision of the author’s highly successful Man and His 
Works. 

“A well-rounded, complete and thorough presentation of the entire field of cultural 
anthropology.”’—H. LEON ABRAMS, Jr., St. Petersburg Junior College. “Still remains the 
best-balanced intermediate leve! introductory text. The sections on theory . . . are an 
adequate compliment to chapters on institutions.” —LA MONT JR., Indiana Uni- 
versity. 619 pp., $5.50. 


ECONOMIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


A Study in Comparative Economics 


This richly detailed study of the economic life of non-literate peoples unifies the 
study of economics and anthropology. By the examination of the problems of produc- 
tion, exchange and distribution, the theory of value, the nature of money and the 
problems of specialization as practiced in non-pecuniary societies are all reviewed. 


“An unusually important introduction to primitive economy without which the com- 
plex picture of contemporary world economics would be less understood and more 
difficult to evaluate. It will remain for some time to come an important handbook for 
students and a manual of considerable value to corporations and business men.”’— 
STEPHAN F. BORHEGYI, University of Oklahoma. 588 pp., $5.75. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Pabdlisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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It is now possible for the anthropologist who does not have a com- 
plete collection of back issues of The American Anthropologist to 
fill in early important articles from the journal, and to do so at a 
minimum price. Selected Papers from The American Anthropologist, 
1888-1920 contains in a single bound volume the forty-seven most 
important articles from the first thirty-two years of the journal’s 
publication. 

In addition, A. Irving Hallowell has written, especially for the col- 
lection, a ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings of Anthro- 
pology in America.” Frederica de Laguna has edited the Selected 
Papers and has supplied introductions to the seven sections into 
which the book is divided, as well as a general bibliography. The 
seven sections are: Development of Anthropology, American Indian 
Origins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, 
Ethnography, Method and Theory of Ethnology. 

The book will be a useful and fairly complete text for courses 
in the history of anthropology, and a good supplementary text for 
specialized courses in American archaeology, physical anthropology, 
ethnography, and so on. 

An official publication of the American Anthropological Association. 
928 pp. $8.00. ($6.80 to members of the A.A.A.) Please direct 
orders to Row, Peterson and Company. 


Note also 


Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. Sixty-six articles on 
the origins, functions, beliefs, techniques, and adaptations of reli- 
gions, stressing primitive religions. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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SAVINGS: To members of the A.A.A. only, until April 1, 1961, | 


ON Orders accompanied by remittance should be sent to 
American Anthropological Association, 1530 P Street, 


BOOKS __ NW. Washington 5, D.C. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Caillois—Man and the Sacred $ 4.50 $ 3.50 
Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 7.95 6.40 


Catlin—E pisodes from “Life Among the Indians” and “Last 
Rambles” 12.50 10.00 


Clark & Cole (Ed.) Third Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history 15.00 12.00 


Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage 6.00 4.75 
Gearing, Netting and Peattie (Eds.)\—A Documentary 

History of the Fox Project, 1948-1959 8.50 6.00 
Geertz—Religion of Java 7.50 5.60 
Kroeber, et al—Anthropology Today 9.00 
Middleton & Tait (Ed.) Tribes Without Rulers 5.50 4.40 
O’Kane—The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People 6.00 4.50 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 3.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 2.80 
Sanders—Balkan Village 4.00 3.00 
Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 5.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 5.00 


Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth 12.50 


Thompson—Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 7.50 


von Furer-Haimendorf—An Anthropological Bibliography 
of South East Asia 22.50 18.00 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


No. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 3.40 
No. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 5.00 
No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: the 

Supernatural 3.75 
No. 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in 

Eurasia 3.00 


No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 3.75 


— 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S. 
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